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Behind tin- lieadlines in your newspaper, rc- 
]><»riij\K the swift drama of today's events, are 
tliousands of words flashed lo (he news desk by 
Bell System 7"eletypcwritcr Scr\"icc. And c\'cry 
word is transmit led instantly, in wrilhi", exactly 
as dvi tatfd mites away. 

Many other tyjM's of business find typing-by- 
wire vital to meeting Itxiay's demands. Its rapid, 
two-way connection provides a convenient chan- 
nel for talking back and iDiili in tvpc. li-; aniD- 



m.ilic reproduction of every word exchanged at 
all points of contact provides accurate records, 
with time-saving carbons for routing and tilintj. 

By adapting tciclypewriler service to your 
comnninication needs, you may effect sur- 
jirising economies throughout yf>ur liusinc^^s. 
\ B<'I1 System represenlativt; will 
gladly explain the service lo you. 
\ou can reach liiui casilv through , 
vour local iclc[>li(jnr nfhce. ' y' 




BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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A TorcH of elegance — properly 
applied lo your dplivery units — 
can Jo worlds toward building the 
prestige of your business. This is 
iW kind of smart styling embodied 
in ihe Ford V-8 Commercial Car 
{or 1940. A trimtiess of line that 
reflects the modern spirit of .serviee. 

Modern in appearance, modern in 
economy! Look at the outstanding 
advantages of the Ford V-8 Com- 
mercial Car. V-type, eight-cylinder 
engines, for example. Your choice 
of cither 85 or 60 hp— "85" for 
unusual performance combined with 
economy, "60" tor low gasoline con- 
sumption. iNo other commercial ear 
on the market oflcrs the smooth 



and steady power of a V-8 engine. 

There are a number of important 
improvements in the Ford V-8 Com- 
mercial Car this year, plus a host 
of lime-tesled. time-proved Ford 
features. Add them togetlmr and 
you have "the outstanding com- 
mercial car for the money." See 
these units at your Ford dealer's. 
Study them feature by feature. Cotn- 
pare them with any other com- 
mercial car on the market, regard- 
less of its price. Arrange for an 
actual "on-the-job" test and know 
the difference, before voii. spend 
another commcrcin! car dollar, 

* Ford Motor Comptsfiy, buildert of Ford V-ft 
and Mercury Carln Ford Trucks, Commercial 
Cars, S-tation Wagons and IransU BuSfil. 
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Low-cost Power 



F-M PliSEL-OENERATOR WHICH UDUCID POWIR 
COST %SMf7 K« MONTH FOR tTANDARO 
PIATINC WORKS. COSHfN. IND. 



IN OBSCURE corners of the world and tucked 
neatly away in hundreds of manufacturing 
plants, Fairbanks-Morse Diest-ls are generating 
the low-cost power that keeps operating budgets 
out of the red. 

Installation of its own power plant used to be 
a project in the life of any business. But not to- 
day. No special construction. No heavy expense. 
No constant attention by engine room crews. 
No costly fuels. No shutdowns to cripple pro- 



...THEME SONG OF THE DIESEL 



duction schedules. Day in and day out, the.ve 
dependable Diesels Stay on their jobs, singing 
the song of the Diesel . . . "Low-cost power . . . 
low-cost power." 

It is a theme song worth hearing, if you are 
interested in lower power costs. Write Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Department 120, 600 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Branches 
and service stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 



F/HRBAMKS- MORSE 
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Ik ^AYBE you've stood on a station 
■i-'i platform recently while a freight 
train thundered by and thought, "It 
looks just the same as it did when I 
was a boy." 

And you're pretty tnuch right. Freight 
cars haven't changed much in appear- 
ranee. 

But don't let that fool you. 

The average freight car can carry B 
tons more freight than the car of 
twenty years ago. It travels at speeds 
which compare with passenger sched- 
ules of that earlier day. And freight 
trains do more than twice as much 
work as they did then. 

Every freight car in America can be 
used on every railroad — and is 
equipped with standard parts so that 



repairs can be made in any railroad 
shop — or by emergency crews any- 
where. 

That surprise you? You haven't heard 
anything yet. 

The real wonder of these freight cars 
is what they do en masse. 

There are some 1,700,000 of them in 
operation — and the railroads know 
the exact location of every one, every 
hour of every day, in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 

More than 100,(XX) of these cars are 
loaded every day at nearly that many 
dtlTcrent locations and consigned tu 
nearly 100,000 different destinations. 

These cars are marshaled together 
into trains — hauled across the conti- 
nent run through Lla^sifica- 



tion yards— sorted and put back to- 
gether in new combinations — until 
they reach their final destination— all 
with such precision that no one gives 
the whole process a second thought. 

The measure of that smoothness is 
found in this f aa — that the railroads 
ttiday could haitdh the all'thnt ptuk 
traffic-I929-tfith 350,000 to 400.000 
fewer cars than they had then. 

All of which means that America has 
a railroad system to handle any oper- 
dting problem that comes its way. 

The only problem of the railroads is 
lack of earnings — and the best cure 
for that is a fair chance to earn a living 
and meet other forms of transporta- 
tiiin on equal terms. 
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'"SO WHAT". INDEED? Why, Bill, that 

sign mrans Ir^e people killed. Ir^s properly 

drstroycil, lees grief and ^ufTrrinp. Usten: 

"Take ihe filebug who had this tUIr in an iipronr 
« frw months ago. He won'l svl any mf>rf fires fof 
20 yfats. An Arson Dr|>uimrnl, behind that «ign, 
r(i-opirra(«l with the local police 'tif ihry got him, 

"The firtory vhert your friend Jo« works is less 
liiirly to l>um him up or throw him oul of work 
. . . heeausc of buiMing con»trurtion stsnrtEirds anri 
fire prevcrtlion measures urged by the folks behind 
that sign. 

"Ditto for the srhnul where your kills po every 



day, and for the hospital where your little boy went 
last year for his mastoid operation. 

"Rishl here in our town we have a heller fire 
alarm system, lieller lire appnralus, a better water 
supply . . . and mnre fire-resistant construction in 
our builiiings . , , becaunr tA surveys and recom- 
mendations nude by the folks behind that si^. 
"ThoM eleciric devices that made your toast and 
your coffee this morning, properly used, will not 
start a fire ... if they have been tested for .safety 
by Underwriters' Laborstoria. » roeinber of tbe 
family tiehind that sign. 

"Thai, Bill, is my answer 1o your 'So what?*. 
I'm mighty proud to represent one of tbe 200 



rapilal «l<M'k* fire insuranee eompanies that do all 
those thin|;« for you without your realizing it. And 
get this. Bill . . .you as a policyholder of a capital 
sinrk fire insuranre company, are behind this im- 
portant public service." 

♦capital stock company, 
fire insurance 

tion *i A pretlHirrnuii(>d pnce, wiUioui nvk cff fnnfacf eo«<- I 
•ddidctn ta \iffi,t\ Tr*tnr», tu policies Uf b*c4«d bf eaafa Ci|il 
111 and turplua funds Ml uidf io meet not encicty i 
eltim* hut i.|M> ihr «w««pinic 1mi« due to «oiiiU|[riiion> t 
otbM riUtirofiKr*. Ii» oinkttard pn-bUc Knicn ftrr lutioiu 
in »4:ope. lt» tjnietn vt( «ip<r«lin4 llfifoufb A|{nii* «v«rywfa« 
givM prampl pmctnjil m^vii'« ta pnltcybflldcn. 



THE' NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE l^NDER^RITERS. 85 John Sireei. New Yark • E^ubluheit 1866 
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'HEN foremen belong to a union, who 
is their master — employer or union ? A 
tender spot in personnel relations, that 
question is becoming inct easingly trouble- 
aome in the efforts of management to 
retain nominal control of their working 
staff in union shops. 

Edward S. Cowdrick, familiar to NA' 
TiON's Business readers as an authority 
on employer-employee relations, warns 
employers that foremen who have not 
■feeen carefully trained are likely to be de- 
«idedly off key in future labor troubles. 
Increased union influence over foremen, he 
says, will probably continue until the 
Labor Relations Act is amended. 

Fowler W. Barker is secretary of the Air 
Transport Association of America. He i.s 
in position to know the terrific obstacles 
the transport companies once faced in 
overcoming the public's fear of flying. 
How they eliminated most of the accident 
hazards and put their operations on a 
profit-making basis makes one of the best 
"gee whiz" chapters in aviation history. 

Harrison E. Howe, editor of InduMrUil 
and EnijirieCTini/ Chemistry, periodically 
keeps Nation's Buslness readers in* 
formed of the latest discoveries and inven- 
tions in his field. 

Lowell Brenlane is former editorial di- 
rector and vice president of Brentano's, 
Inc. He is a playwright and author of 
many books and magazine articles, 

Roy A. Fouike is business analy.st for 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc, For several years 
his job has brought him into close con- 
tact with the financial operations of small 
and medium sized businesses 

Edward Fisher Brown is executive vice 
president of Milk Research Council, Inc. 

The Case for Inveslrnent Banking is the 

second in a aeries of supplements calling 
attention to the various branches of busi- 
neaa that have been handicapped, not only 
by stifling federal regulation, but even 
threatened with complete control by gov- 
1 inmental bureaus. Few citizens realize 
the part investment banking plays in the 
ilevelopment of America's productive ca- 
pacity; few workers realize that their 
joba depend upon the sale of Stocks ami 
lionds Issued by industrial firms. And few 
business men know the dilliculties invest- 
ment bankers face in disposing of securl- 
liea so that the money from their sale may 
be used to provide employment whicii, 
11 turn, provides purchasing power to buy 
he eggs, houses and automobiles tha*. 
lUsine.Ha men have for sale. Any man who 
londcra over the threat to this essential 
ndustry is likely to wonder what the fate 
f hia own business will be if the Govem- 
lent continues to build a dam so high 
lat securities simply cannot float over it. 
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Why does a Customer 

cross the road? 




USUALLY, betaiisp she sees a 
Piiiro Store Fioin on iMcothcr 
side! A I'iiico Froni siaris sc-|liiii» 
tnranv store the ttiiniite a [Jlo^|>e(- 
livf ( iisiomer sees it. l-oi a l'iH(<i 
From h smart, aiirartivf, niotlfrn. 
Ii s|>caks itisiaiulv of tjiialitv iticr- 
( liaiidise. gooii stTvirc, fair [irires. 
It catclus the eye— and brings in 
ifte l)ii,sinfsv. 

\ferfhaiits everywhere hav«- 
j>rovcd tfiis if> be irue . . . in the 
dollars and cents of extra uroliis a 
I'titto Front auracts. So (ion'l let 
|)rr)fiiable business pass yoii |)y on 
the other side of the slre<'l. Slop it 



. . . lei a t'ii t< o Fmnt bring il acrovs 
llu' sireet. 

When \(ni reniotlel viuir sloie. 
see vom arihiitt! lo assure an 
(-eononiieal. »vell-[»laimeii joli. Om 
staff of experts will pladlv cixjper- 
ate with him in plaiminf; a I'ittto 
From i<> suit vour needs. .And re- 
nietidier, voti < an use I he I'iltsbni f^h 
l ime l'a\ment flan . . . lio'.'r itown, 
balanie in easv monthly ]tavnieiiis. 
Send tfie t(»n|M)n . . . khIhv . . . 
for iHtr new Store Front IVooklet, 
packed witlj inlereslin}!; ptioto- 
i>ra|>hs, [aels and figures about 
I'iitro Store Fronts. 



rhi* marktt tm l^mwtt, fli. «n*i tt<*mty i*m*Hitt«J tuUh a Piltto 
hrtrnt Frifm itt i'tirn*T ftrmrt a r .-nnriP ."'nj^ 'r ri^ir-ri/ f</ many 

nrnit u-^ Aii«< rtvf mttiiw . . . n - < • aM# 

Hu»ifWi» *nriTaj«"i/ - J% . . ur ^Slni<\;>- ■■■itlr 

lin ttttrai'linf nrir trnnMnt tmJf titat prrr- i u» 

At If r ft, II • /'i* .'^ •■>..( '.1 • ■•>■ ■.\ty " 
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"PITTSBURGH" s^s^t^^ 2cca^ 
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REASONS WHY.. 



Wh«ii industty seeks locations for n«w 
plants, oi silei for relocating plants, il de- 
mands the essenlUls necessary to economic 
production «nd dislribulion. The lerrUory 
served by the Norlollc and Western Railwty 
hu those essenliali. 

FLtst — the territory traversed by Ihli rail- 
road has an abundance ol natural resources. 
For example, an abundance of the basic ele- 
ments necessary to the chemical industry; 
resources for the manufacture of paper prod- 
ucts, textiles, and furniture, wood-working 
and metal. working Industries; dairy products, 
horticulture and livestock industries. And 
along the railroad there is a vast supply of 
line bituminous coal for industrial, domosllc 
and by-product uses. 

Second — in Norfolk and We&tern territory 
there ia an abundance of native labor, electric 
power and water. Tax rates are advantaqeous 
Id industry. Living costs are reasonable. The 
climate ia equable. 

Third — The Norfolk and Western provides 
Industry with adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service. The railroad is strategically 
located, with tines and connections running 
north, south, east and west to the great con- 
suming markets of the country. The K. £ W, 
serves six states, an area that extends west- 
ward from the world famed Fort of Norfolk to 
the Middle West at Columbus and Cincinnati. 
Other N. & W. lines run north to Hagerilown, 
Md., south to Winaton Salem and Durham, 
N. C.. and southwest to Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

Al Roanoke, Va., the Norfolk and Western 
maintains an efficient Industrial and Agricul- 
lural Department. Its staff has complete inlor- 
nation on natural resources, raw materials, 
labor supply, fuel and power, distribution and 
markets. Telephone or write the Industrial 
and Agricultural Department of the Iforlolk 
and Western Railway al Roanoke, Va. You 
will gat restilts. 




Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



' Better than thrift 



' A NEW ending is given to an ancient 
I fable by artist Charles Dunn in this 
month's cover cartoon. Good old 
.Esop's industrious ant toiled and 
I moiled through the summer to ac- 
quire his store for winter. But no 
longer does the leisurely grasshop- 
per pay the price of his improvidence. 
When the snow flies he simply ob- 
tains an oflicial summons to make 
Mr. Ant disgorge his ill-gotten gains. 
Ill-gotten because the ant has been 
so foolishly old-fashioned as to work 
and save ahead of his immediate 
needs. 

R.I.P. No Flowers! 

MEMBERS of the Illinois Lumber 
and Material Dealers Association have 
voted in the ratio of nine to one in 
favor of abolishing hotel room "en- 
tertainment" al conventions. 

This is a commercial custom for 
which a dirge would be most appro- 
priate. Of course there will be howls 
from those peddlers who say they 
must use bottle bait to get business. 
But the burden of proof is theirs to 
show that any buyer in his right 
senses ever autographed an order be- 
cause of gratitude for the quantity or 
quality of free potations offered by a 
salesman. 

True, the convention quartets would 
suffer. Some of the boys who have 
been adding to the gayety of life by 
making spectacles of themselves 
would be restrained a bit. But these 
sacrifices would not be in vain. Asso- 
ciation officers could labor and pro- 
duce convention programs with some 
assurance that they would not be ren- 
dered to empty seats owing to the 
competition of Bacchus in Room 202. 

Taxes have a way about them 

THREE years ago the state and local 
tax rate in Flemingion, N. J., was 
$3.91. Now it is 81 cents. The reason: 
four large corporations have moved 
to Flemingion. Not their plants, nor 
even their offices; only their official 
headquarters consisting of a few files 
and safes. 



In return for their "homes" the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
Great Western Sugar Company, 
United Shoe Machinery Company, 
and Montana Power Company pay a 
large share of Flemington's taxes. 
They moved there because other mu- 
nicipalities had slapped heavy assess- 
ments on their "intangible" assets. 

A Flemington shoemaker who for- 
merly paid $135 in taxes on his home 
this year received a bill for $25. 

Leave it to the women 

WE'VE long held that women have 
a better sense of politico -economic 
realities than men. Here's proof: 

In Detroit the wife of a Chrysler 
striker organized other Chrysler 
wives in a back-to-work campaign, 
"isro Work — No Kiss" was the slogaa 
of this modern Lysistrata. 

A California woman brought suit 
for divorce based principally on the 
allegation that her husband had de- 
veloped a "W.P.A. Mentality" causing 
him to believe that the Government 
would support him for the rest of his 
life. 

Parallel lives 

TWO MEN who had made their 
marks on this age died recently with- 
in a few days of each other. They had 
much in common. Both began with 
poverty and succeeded. Their formal 
education was confined to the barest 
rudiments and yet, when they died, 
they were educated beyond the ken of 
most collegians, and one of them was 
loaded with honorary academic de- 
grees. Both contributed lavishly of 
their wealth to the public welfare and 
both were targets of abuse from muck- 
rakers and demagogues. They spent 
their energie.s freely, achieved much, 
and died before reaching the biblical 
three-score and ten. 

Henry L. Doherty came out of the 
West, stormed New York while barely 
in his thirties, and rose to the presi- 
dency of 54 companies. Into his 69 
year^ he compressed more work than 
is ordinarily done in a score of lives. 
Improved lighting, public utility or- 
ganization, great real estate develop- 
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W11K> tin- City Fathrrs 
decific lo fitick to cawl iron 
jiipi* fur Mul«'r muins. «?very 
ta\i>iiy«-r ttliiitilcl hv glatl. The 
gri*at in;ij%»rily of llic orif;inal 
cattt iron wutcr tnuins iii^lalletl 
in America, in Honiv instuncr.s 
itioro titan a century ago, are 
f*liU in MTvire. For the proved 
useful life of cast iron pipe is 
at least douhle the estimated 
life of other 



pipe materials. Mtire than 98 
of the water mains in America's 
I.> larfiesl eities are east iron 
pipe, II it< the t»nly ferrous 
metal pipe, praetieahle for 
water, gas anil newer maini* that 
ruKt does not destroy. It is 
uvailalile in diameters front 
I ' 1 lo 84 inches. 
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meats in New York City and Miami, 
Fla., oil conservation, war scr%'ico re- 
search, engineering, were only a few 
of his amazing catalog of activities. 
In his leisure he invented appliances 
■ i . tifjjets enough to constitute a 
u - -I'ul inventor'.s life work. With 
it all, he battled during his last 14 
years against desperate physical ills. 

Charles R. Walgreen was an Illinoi.s 
farm boy. later a drug clerk, who re- 
mained all his life in his native state 
to build up a one-man chain of 501 
drug stores stretching across the na- 
tion. Among his many benefactions 
was the donation of $550,000 to Chi- 
cago University for a foundation to 
study American institutions. In his 
old-fashioned simplicity he believed 
that college students should learn 
something about the greatness of this 
nation, as conceived by its founders. 

Will this generation permit hidden 
genius from the grass roots and cross- 
roads lo blos.som similarly? 





t'nri-toui-liiMl phtitoKrnph ttt 
rrndjry.fild t*a%t itnn pipe 
klill naiinic t»K>-s for thf 
cililPDH ■>( Urtrnlt. 



CAST IRON PIPE 

THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASS'N, T. F. WOLFE, RESEARCH EKGINEEft, PEOPLES GAS BLDQ.. CHICAGO 



Plutocratic angel wanted 

I'PTON SINCLAIIt has been adver- 
, lising for a penitent plutocrat who 
I would like to buy absolution for his 
sin of making money by paying for 
the jmblication of a ten-volume re- 
print edition of Sinclair's works. For 
a few paltry thou.sands which the au- 
thor doesn't have ha says 100.000 
copies of his books could he placed in 
the public libraries for the enlighten- 
ment of the socially illiterate. 

They would hasten the revolution 
by exposing America as a jungle of 
, Mammonism. Just now the revolu- 
I tionary cause .sadly need.s bol.stcring. 

Epic Upton is pessimistic in his ad- 
vertisement. He thinks Hitler, Father 
Coughlin and others are running 
away with his old Social Justice rac- 
ket. His books aren't selling. 
I We can only suggest Oscar Wilde'.<) 
advice to a writer of his lime who 
j complained that there was a con- 
' spiracy of silence against him and 
asked Wilde what he should do about 
it. "Join it," was Oscar's iTae counsel. 

I State price tags 

THE LAST time we were out their 
way, the Saegmuller brothers. Ar- 
lington County (Virginia) farmers, 
had a small but exclusive retail milk 
busine-ss serving about 250 customers. 
L.ater we heard they had sold Uieir 
cows and equipment and quit. Why? 
we asked George Saegmuller. 

"We were licked by the Milk Com- 
mission's price fixing policies," was 
his answer. "For a while we tried to 
carry on with I heir scheme, but it was 
Just too much for ua, so we gave up." 

The Saegmullers were pn>ducing 
and selling their five per cent milk at 
15 cents a quart to a satisfied trade. 
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Then the State Milk Coramiasion or- 
dered them to standardize and spll 
two qualities at 14 cents and Iti cents, 
the lower price for four per cent milk 
and the hislier for five per cent milk. 

aving only the richer product from 
their herd, they tried to conform by 
diluting some of it with sktm milk 
to gel the low-quality bulterfat eon- 
tent but that got them into trouble 
with local Health Department regula- 
tions prohibiting dilution. Between 
local and state authorities the dairy- 
men were squeezed out. 

In effect, the State of Virginia was 
saying to the Saegmullers : "You must 
line up and be regimented just as we 
think it should be done. We aren't in- 
terested in the fact that your cus- 
tomers want only the best quality 
milk such as you've been selling. We 
won't permit you to pass on to them 
the benefit of any economies resulting 
from the further fact that you are 
both producer and distributor. We in- 
sist on freezing not only the price that 
farmers receive for their milk but the 
price that consumers pay, as well." 

When the heavy hand of govern- 
ment tries to help a special group it 
generally hurts others, leaving the 
net situation worse instead of better. 



New bureau needed 

'an appeal to the federal Govern- 
ment for aid in conducting a soap-box 
derby in an Ohio city has been re- 
ceived through the Ohio state director 
for the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Latest reports say that N.Y.A. 
Administrator Aubrey Williams is 
giving the petition his most sym- 
pathetic consideration. Other commu- 
nities that have similar events in view 
please note. 

"Not acceptable" 

IN ITS 1938 annual statement Con- 
sumers Union reported that it had 
spent $11,908 for laboratory testing. 
That covered testing and rating of 
2,000 products. 

Curious as to how much expert ad- 
vice that money would buy, the Am- 
erican Comwner studied the cost of 
J testing. It was found that approxi- 
mately $31,000 would be necessary to 
test adequately ten brands of each of 
15 articles commonly purchased by 
Mrs. Consumer. Comparing $12,000 
for 2,000 items with $31,000 for 150 
items one has a pretty good idea of 
the technical competence behind Con- 
sumers Union's positive ratings — 
"Best Buy," "Acceptable," "Not Ac- 
ceptable." 

A budget for malingering 

A STRANGE phenomenon of science 
is noted by the New Republic in an 




""HAPS THt ClUE UES 



HERE 




AncNE ib no telling, in ,1 pnwcr-plant, 
wbere a symptom of dinasipr may lurk. 
Tile persistent leaking of a boiler senm — 
a slightly ailing safely valve— a pressure 
giige that tint.-!; not Icll quite llic truth — 
the Rr&l faint crack in an engine shaft 
lire*] out liy repesited stress , . , any of these 
tiling!!, and more, can 6pell "Danger .4hea(l." 

Finding and diagnosini; ohsrurc danger 
Mi^ns rail fur ;ill llie pnif e!i'ii<innl skill lliis 
Company has acquired in IS years de- 
voted to die single ta^k of safeguard. r 
ing power equipment. This serviee is 
performed by a corps of specialists not 
matched anywhere else in the world 
, . . over 400 field inspectors dirceied 
hy an engineering ftaff concentrating 
exclusively on rause-and-prevcnlion of 
power.plant aeeidents. 

Farsighted industrial managements 
choose Hartford Steam Boiler nol only 
for its financial strength, hm for its I 



cfTecliveness in reducing the chanc e of dis- 
aster striking thctn. 

• Han ford Si earn BoHpt's leadership is 
et'idi^nred by tin' fart tfiat iht' Com/jany 
safeguards a preponderant part of the 
nation'^ insured power etjiiipment ; and 
iliop-inspects 90% of its indiislri/il-pon:-er 
boilers dnring fahricalion. Ask your agent 
or broker why it pays to place your power- 
plant insurance n iltt the speeialist. 



THE Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspectioh ano Iksorance 



Company 
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The TAPE that got me 
a $300,000 contract 




"Yours is the low 
bid, Mr. Thompson," 
Ihey told me . . ."so 
low that we hesitate 
to award you the 
job. Con you prove 
that you have 
figured the speciri 
cotions correctly? 
We must reach a 
decision todoy." 




' -^-^ ■ ft ■ 'A 



I'd spent four days 
estimating the job, 
but 1 knew I wasn't 
licked. I sat down 
with their engineers, 
the blueprints and 
this tope ..the record 
of every calculation 
we'd made at the 
office on our new 
Printing Calculator. 



V- 




Who Deo/s ^"'^'^E 

" "00,000 co„ , %Ores 

r Co -oprT"' 

leorest 



In two Hours it was oil over and t had the 
contract in my pocket. What o swell way to 
stort off the year! . . . yet without this tope I'd 
hove been out in the cold. 1 think I'll write 
Remington Rand a letter! 



"■onorto, Ion , • TIC 
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editorial catling on all the faithful to 
take up arms in the cause of socialized 
medicine. It is the frequent simulation 
of illness symptoms by persons sub- 
ject to free medical service. 

Some doctors have tagged these 
cases as "compensitis" or "compensa- 
tion neurosis," but New Repitblic's 
editors are more considerate of those 
alilicted with this complex. When a 
worker, tired of his job, fakes an ill- 
ness that gets him an excuse from 
work it is only his subconscious that 
is malingering. Any Freudian would 
understand that. This being the case, 
social provision should be made for 
the cost of such indisposition, just as 
though the patient really had silicosis 
and not "compensitis." 

Mental healers tell us that a sick 
man can make himself well by think- 
ing he is so, Now we are told how 
well men may make themselves sick 
by the same method. Many will profit 
by the suggestion, if one of the nu- 
merous national health insurance 
plans becomes law. 

A great discovery 

OUR FRIEND. Harford Powell 
speaks of "the vulgar error of think- 
ing that crooked business is more 
profitable than honest business— a 
delusion held by many of our most 
crack-brained pedagogues." 

The trouble with these "crack- 
led pedagogues" is that they are 
asophisticated babes in the woods. 
They know about such things as cate- 
gorical imperatives, the instability of 
the homogeneous, or the quantum 
theory, but they don't know debits 
and credits or men and women. 

When Prof. H. A. Overstreet writes 
that "Because wealth is now largely 
a matter of symbols, it can be ac- 
cumulated — when one knows the sub- 
tle technique — with comparative 
ease," he Ulustrates our point. The 
world is waiting breathlessly for the 
Professor to do a book explaining that 
"subtle technique." 

About all the subtlety we can read 
into it from observing the men who 
have this technique is a willingness 
to work harder than other men, com- 
bined with an intelligent purposeful- 
ness. But that's too simple for the 
professor's comprehension. 

Sermon on greed 

THE "LIBERAL" professors continue 
to snipe at business as crude and boor- 
ish. Here is a book, "The Manners and 
Morals of Business," by Prof. Max 
Radin of the University of California 
(via City College and Columbia in 
New York), which enlarges with 
much recondite learning on "the lust 
of accumulation." The professor rakes 
over a great deal of history and an- 



thropology to prove that the business 
man has always been a pretty sorry 
fellow. 

He discovers that the ancients of 
the Mediterranean basin had difh- 
cully in distinguishing traders from 
pirates and brigands. Certain ancient 
merchants did win a degree of respect 
because of the danger and hardshijjs 
they endured in obtaining and trans- 
porting their goods, but today thai is 
forfeited since modern merchants "sii 
comfortably in secure positions and 
collect profits from the sweat of other 
men." Doubtless the only way to con- 
vince the author of his error would be 
to sentence him to sit "comfortably" 
for a spell in the office of a wholesaler 
or retailer and see how long he could 
take it. 

Many of the methods recommended 
to salesmen, the writer observes, re- 
semble "the tricks of that lowest and 
most vicious of trades, the prosti- 
tute." Salesmanship is mostly "ig- 
noble" because "the object is that of 
greed." 

Wonderfully inscrutable are the 
ways of some academic minds. We 
humbly confess our inability to un- 
derstand, for instance, why it is "so- 
cially desirable" activity when a pro- 
fessor works overtime to write books, 
then haggles with publishers over 
such things as serial rights and ad- 
vance royalties; but ignoble greed 
when a salesman puts on steam to 
earn his quarterly bonus. 

Thunder on the left 

I AM not a Communist. I am just an 
old-fashioned revolutionary who has 
not let Hitlerism scare him out of his 
belief that capitalism, whether it is 
fascist or democratic, is rotten to the 
core and must go. Anything to speed 
its departure is all right with me- 
even a general war in Europe. —Wolf 
Porter in The New Republic. 

A New and Hicher type of civiliza- 
tion (the Soviet Union) is defending 
its borders against a smaller neighbor 
(Finland) which refused to guaran- 
tee the safety of Leningrad. — Earl 
Browder. 

PoLiTtciANS Today are the only ones 
spreading the cement of sociality at 
a level low enough to benefit the 
masses. — Rep. T. V. Smith of Illinois. 

American Capital is much like a 
spoiled child who has caught onto the 
idea that if he will hang back and sulk 
he eventually will be bribed. A sterner 
discipline may be necessary. Invest or 
have your money taken from youl 
This can be done by an intelligent tax 
system. — Ernest K. Lindley, Wash- 
ington columnist and biographer of 
Franklin Roosevelt. 




"We Broke a 'Bottleneck' 
with Bruning-Wailace 
Drafters!" 

# "When our production increased, 
we found our Drafting; Department 
couldn't keep up with the ('jister pace. 
Work was being held up all aton^ the 
line because dr:iwin^s weren't avail- 
able in time. We found the answer — 
and broke a drafting 'bottleneck' by 
installing liruning-Wallace Drafting 
Machines. Now our drafting is 
to 401 faster -and more accurate than 
ever before! 

"Why did wc choose Bruning-Wal- 
lace Drafters? Bectiusc, after a detailed 
comparison, we found that Bruning- 
Wallacc Drafters had the highest de- 
gree of precision of any of the ma- 
chines we examined. Believe me, 
Bruning-Wailace machines are built 
like a tine transit, with precision ma- 
chining in every part and exclusive 
features that assure permanent accu- 
racy. What's more, Bruning-Wailace 
Drafters give us Touch Control for 
new smoothness and ease in drafting!" 
Chari.es Bruning C(3Mpany, inc., 
100 Reade Street, New York. 



BRUNING 



SPEEDS SIMPLIFIED AHtk PtdTECH A HAIlON'S ORAniRG 

Ntw York ■ Clhic;iKi> * L**!" Anf£t;1i;!t - Barton 
Dciruit - Hausfan • Kansas City * Mitw^ukc^ 
Ntfwprk ■ PittshuTj;h - St.I^ui* • San Fr,-irici*vi> 



CHARLF.S BRUNING COMPANY. Int 
lOD Rcudv St,. New York. N, V. saa- ^«-* 
Gcnrtcrmen : PZcaac? send mc free booklet on 
Brunin^-WaJIacc DrafrinK 



Nrf/wr_ 



City ^ 



Want to Shave a Pig? 




— send for the G. T. M. 




he clean-shaven hogs seen in butcher shops owe their bald 
nudity to Tukber, Millions are neatly harbered every year by 
rubber hog scraper belts specially designed for dehairing machine 
manufacturers by the G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
Long rows of these belts ftted with sharp steel claws scrape off 
the bristles as they revolve against the carcass. These belts must 
be flexible enough to follow 
the porker's contour without _ _ 
tearing the skin — yet tough ^M^^^M^M 
enough to long withstand ^U^_^^P^ 
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the destructive action of heat, steam and grease to which they 
are continuously exposed in the dehairing machine. How well 
Goodyear Hog Scraper Belts stand up is proved by their wide 
use throughout the packing industry. Perhaps you have a dif- 
ficult job that could be better handled by rubber correctly 
specified by the G. T. M. Write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 

or Los Angeles, California 
— or phone the nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 



IN Ruuai 
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Playing Both Ends Against the Middle 



-HE SIXTEENTH decennial census now start- 
^nng, Govfrnment sources say, "will provide the 
most cxliaustive n.sscinl>]age of faets ever com- 
piled on the population, resources, business and 
oceupationa] activities of the United States." By 
that <tiinension we can measure the step from 
what hegan as a simph.' counting of heads to 
apportion congressional seats. With every enu- 
meration have appeared new refinenients of re- 
Bfiporting, recording, compiling, until almost every 
material as-pect of living and doing has been 
exploretl. 

But what of the spiritual? Can human census- 
^■takers ferret out and report upon the changing 
^^attitude toward Life and the State? Can any 
.statistics reveal the con.stituency of the stuff of 
which nations are made — the spirit of the pettple 
™ themselves? 

^ Time was when we .'^aid that f»ur ohlest tradi- 
tion was tliat of being a young country. Youth 
Hnaw opportunity for the looking. Townsendism 
was far off as an evangelized faith for age. 
Progress in the national interest was the natural 
^^goal of a people viewing adventure as a char- 
^Kacteristic experience, and success as a prize 
within every man's grasp. Talk (jf disparity was 
yet to come as a political stratagem. Work, 
sacrifice and win was the big idea. People got 
along on their ovm power. Distribution of the 
national incouie by weight of years or lack of 
j^^thein had few missioners. 

From Europe we had imported the idea of the 
^Kclass struggle— the thought that the propertied 
and the unpro[)ertied, (he "haves" and the *1iave- 
not,s," are inherently at odds by reason of their 
condition in this world's goods. But nowhere on 
the horizon of American politics had appeared 
an issue in which generation was pitted against 
generation as a nuitler of slatulory prescri|)tion. 
Wk Just how many of the ol<l folks feel self-pity, 
the census will not disclose. Just how many of 
youth are bowed down by defeatism, no figures 
will reveal. No note, even, of tho.se 25 and (i,5 
year-olds, who, through will power, resourceful- 
ness and energy, have found a way. 

Nor will the views, considered or impulsive 



of the 40,000.000 workers in between be regi.s- 
tered, who are earning their .salt and sharing it 
in greater and greater pro[)ortion with young 
and old. The Great Census, with its "most ex- 
haustive assemblage of facts ever compiled," will 
record no answer from the middle group to the 
flank attacks of millions of public administrators 
who would increa.se their nu(nl>er by new plans 
for redistributing the productive labor of that 
patient, hard-working and dwindling group of 
Americans. 

The power of resistance of this middle group 
will decrea.se as the administrative distributors 
of the results of their labor increase. As the 
productive workers feel more and more the 
pinch, they, too. will endorse new schemes which 
promise them this or that "benefit" of a State- 
agency. But today, while the American spirit of 
getting on and uj) in ihe world still prevails, this 
generation in the middle might well express its 
attitude iti the words of Victor Hugo to the 
French General Assembly in 1848: 

Thi- wc:i1l!i\' idlct- we know well. lie carffiil not to cwato 
n |)iT^<)ii .1 lioiiidri'il timi-s iiiori: ii.'ingc>n>iis, both to hiiiisclf 
tx\\i\ otlll•^^ — tlu' pauper iOlt'c! 

There is some ground for hopefulness. From 
many quarters come indications that America 
is beginning to think ils way out. The nation is 
beginning to realize that, in our zeal to promote 
more rapidly the national good, we have over- 
i](tne it. In our well intentioned and laudable 
desire to improve working conditions by legis- 
lative Hat, we have prevented youngsters atuJ old- 
sters from making their markt'table contributions. 
Unwittingly we have taught our youth, the 
schools abetting, that the first rungs on the lad- 
der can lie cliiuinalcd. We must restore the old 
American idea that the satisfying and certain 
route to the manager's desk is from lineman and 
rodnuin, an<l office boy, from deck-hand to 
captain. Only work, and more work, on a basis 
real production can sustain, will create that 
wealth which is necessary to provide for tln' 
noti-produclive groups. 
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IMorlh lo llir Orient with ihv LitHllu'r':h>. . . over ihr Pacific from Aus- 
Iralia with Kiiij:>fon]-Siiiith ... across the iiorlli pole with Sir llohcrt Wilkitis... 
soln 'round tlir wc^rlil with Wiley Pos^t ... fastest 'round the \N«>rld with Howard 
llujrlics.. .a few o) I he iiKun famous fhjihts made in stanihird Lockheed airplanes. 

LOOK TO ^^^^^^ f 0 R LEADERSHIP 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION • BLRBANK. CALIF0RN.rA 
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The Foreman's Union Card 

By EDWARD S. COWDRICK 




URING a recent strike, some 
of the employing company's 
foremen joined a union affiliated 
th the same overlying organ- 
;ation to which the strikers be- 
onged and demanded the right 
of collective bargaining. Later 
the demand was withdrawn and 
the incident passed without a 
test of strength. But, although 
this particular controversy was 
adjusted with the consent of all 
concerned, the episode caused 
widespread misgiving, not only 
among employers but with the 
public at large. The episode was 
interpreted as a threat to break 
down the close community of in- 
terest that is supposed to exist 
within the ranks of manage- 
ment. 

If foremen can organize and 
bargain collectively, thus seeming to 
cast in their lot with union labor, how, 
it was asked, can an employer still 
look upon them as his own deputies 
In managing the shop? If organized 
foremen decide to support a strike, 
how can the employer control produc- 
tion, maintain discipline, or even keep 
the establishment in operation. Would 
not a union foreman face a perpetual 
conflict of loyalties? Would not man- 
gement become, in effect, a house 
divided against itself? 

And yet the organization of fore- 
men is not wholly new. Disregarding 



WHAT con be done about fhe 
divided loyalty that arises when 
a man in a supervisory position 
must decide Mrhether to serve his 
employer or his union? 



the numerous foremen's clubs, which 
are not labor unions at all but social 
or professional groups, there have 
been for many years some instances 
of unionism in the supervisory ranks. 
An outstanding example is the print- 
ing trade, in which foremen belong — 
and under closed-shop contracts have 
to belong— to the same unions as 
their subordinates. 

In fact, a fairly large proportion of 
labor unions permit the enrollment of 
employees having some degree of su- 
pervisory authority. In most Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions this 



privilege of membership stops 
with foremen who do not have 
the power to discipline, hire, and 
discharge men. 

Throughout the years this ex- 
tent of organization has created 
little outward disturbance, and 
in some industries it has come 
to be taken as a matter of 
course. Recently, however, and 
especially since the rise of the 
C.I.O., unionization of foremen 
has been more extensive, with a 
growing tendency to include of- 
ficials having the power of em- 
ployment and discharge. Not 
only in manufacturing indus- 
tries but in some mercantile es- 
tablishments, large numbers of 
supervisory employees either 
voluntarily or under pressure 
have joined labor unions. 
Sometimes these unions have t>een 
the same as those to which rank and 
file workers belonged; at other times 
they have been separate. The situa- 
tion is particularly disturbing when 
aggressive unions have attempted to 
recruit foremen in the mass produc- 
tion industries, where collective bar- 
gaining often is new and experimental 
and where labor conditions sometimes 
are unsettled. Most employers and 
many publicists and outside observers 
look upon this variety of unionism as 
a real menace to private control of 
industry. Under a strict interpreta- 
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tion of the National Labor Relations 
Act, it is probable that foremen 
or plant managers or vice presidents, 
for that matter — have rights of self- 
organization and collective bargain- 
ing similar to those of manual work- 
ers. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
{wage-hour taw> excludes executives 
and professional emjiloyees from its 
benefits. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act does nothing of the kind. 

The Labor Board repeatedly has 
upheld the rights of foremen to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. True, 
it u.sually has excluded them from 
bargaining units made up mainly of 
rank and file employees, except in 
cases in which the superviaory status 
I of certain men was doubtful or in 
cases in which the union and the em- 
ployer agreed that the foremen ought 
to be included. 

In the maritime service, the Board 
has certified several groups of li- 
censed officers as collective bargain- 
ing agencies. 

If the foreman is thus an employee 
and therefore entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Wagner Act, he is also, by 
the terms of that same law, a repre- 
sentative of management. This fact, 
too, has been recognized in many La- 
bor Board decisions. As a representa- 
tive of management, the foreman is 
expressly forbidden to influence the 
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choice of the workers in respect to 
unionization or collective bargaining. 
If he oversteps this prohibition his 
employer may be found guilty of an 
unfair labor practice. Many employ- 
ers have been condemned by the 
Board for that very reason. 

A problem for employers 

WHAT, then, is the employer to do? 
If he discourages the unionization of 
his foremen he is in danger of run- 
ning afoul of the law. But if the fore- 
men join a union which admits man- 
ual workers to membershij) — or even 
one which is affiliated with a rank and 
file organization — can the Labor 
Board overlook the possibility that 
this fact has an influence upon the 
collective bargaining activities of the 
workers? Thus it appears that the 
employer is in danger of violating the 
law if his foremen join a union ; that 
he is likewise in danger if they do 
not; and that his peril is increased if 
he does anything about it one way or 
the other. And all this law-breaking 
is concerned with a single statute — 
the National Labor Relations Act '. 

Confronted with this legislative re- 
ductio ad abstiuium, the Labor Board 
laboriously hammered out a solution. 
In one decision ( Ward Baking Com- 
pany case, July 23, 1938), the Board 



found that supervisory empli>yee8 be- 
longed to an •\merican Feder-Ttion ol 
Labor union, to which some of the 
wage earners also belonged, and had 
aided it in an organizing campaign 
among the rank and file. In its deci 
sion the Board said 

We arc of the o|iinlon . . . thnt tin 
respondent Is mil relieved from respoii 
slbllHy for Ihc union BCllvity of Its nu 
pcrviBor>' em|)loyees by virtue of mem 
tsership of such employees In a labitr 
organization. A corporulc employer In iix 
rclationii to its ordinary employee." (i'-' ' 
sarily arts throufih and must be h<-M i- 
sponsible for the acts of its su|)er\ i.^ i > 
I'mployi'CH. Where such employer.^ aelivc- 
!y iiitfifeie with one labur ornunlzatlon 
and promote another, the employer itself 
must be deemed to have enguged In .lucli 
Interference and promotion. 

The Board ruled, however, that the 
company need not notify its foremen 
to withdraw from membership in the 
union, on the ground that "mere 
memljership of supervisory employ- 
ees in a labor organization is not ob- 
jectionable and does not con.stitute an 
unfair labor practice on the part of 
the employer." This decision appears 
to mean that a foreman has n right to 
belong to a wage earners' union but 
that he cannot be active in recruiting 
members. 

In the Atlfinlic Greyhound Corpo- 
ration ca.se (June 27, 1938), the 
(Continued on page 9S) 



In the interests of fairness and work- 
ability the Labor Law should be revised 
as soon as Congress can get to the job 







Through these control towers planes receive weather reports and other data by radio 



Air Lines Turn Red Ink to Black 

By FOWLER BARKER 



IINCE 1934, when the air 
mail contracts were cancelled, 
the air lines have lost well over 
$2,000,000 a year. In 1939 they 
netted between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 before income tax- 
es. A penurious operator can- 
not be a safe operator. Col. 
E. S. Gorrell, ihe so-called Will 
Hays or Judge Landis of air 
transport, estimated at the 
late Senator Oopeland's air 
safety hearings in 1936 that 
uach air line accident costs 
several million dollars in loss 
of business, claims and ill will 
for the industry generally. 
When one air line meets mis- 
fortune alt suffer. 

If the air lines had had safer 
operation in the 1934-37 pe- 
riod, they would have been in 
black ink sooner, Nineteen- 
thirty-eight was a good year 
for safety, but it was not until 
the last nine months of last 
year that the air carriers be- 
came thoroughly safe — it was 
then that the industry got into 




Toy balloons, a$ well as precision in> 
struments, reveal weather conditions 



black ink. It is a circle but not 
a vicious one. Black ink helps 
safety^ — safety helps black 
ink. 

Recently hardly a week 
passes without some govern- 
ment or air line official mak- 
ing a statement about the re- 
markable, the extraordinary, 
safety record of the air lines. 
It is compared with the for- 
eign air line record. Air traffic 
men compare it with the rail- 
road and bus records in terms 
which currently are favorable 
to the newest, fastest form of 
transport. 

Here are the bare figures : 
On December 20, the air 
lines of the United States had 
flown 585,000,000 passenger 
miles, 60,000,000 plane miles 
and carried 1,360,000 passen- 
gers, since there was an injury 
or fatality to a member of the 
crew, a passenger or an on- 
looker. This plane-mile figure 
is equal to more than 200,000 
times across the continent. 
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Two sliding sticks atrached to 
strings test the pilot's judgment 
of distance as part of his peri, 
odic tiealtfi check 

The "blueprint" men in 
the engineering depart- 
ment constantlyr seek to 
improve equipment 



each other, aeronau- 
tical manufacturers 
and legislation en- 
abling government 
agencies to do their 
part on a sound basis 
have all had a band. 
Here is what Colonel 
Gorrell said in an ad- 
dress last year about 
the Civil Aeronautics 
Act: 

U would appear . . . 
Ihat the role of Govern- 



rect and beneficial bearing on safety 
not only for the air carriers but the 
Army, Navy and the many thousands 
of private and non-scheduled com- 
mercial aviators. 

Then, in addition to the Authority 
and the Administrator, the Act set up 
an Air Safety Board to investigate 
and report on aeronautical accidents 
and to make such studies about air 
safety as the Authority may request. 

This system should preclude for 
the C.A.A. the messes into which 
other government agencies and com- 



Considerablc cash has been spent 
in making surveys of why people 
do not fly. Because most of those 
who are afraid to fly do not want to 
admit their fear, the surveys showed 
preponderately that fare, not fear, 
was the problem. 

The average per mile passenger 
fare has been reduced from 5.7 cents 
in 1935 to 5.5 cents in 1939. Annual 
passenger volume increased from 
746,946 to more than 1,700.000 in that 
period. It is obvious that fear, not 
fare, is the real answer. And fear is 
rapidly becoming dissipated. 

Working for safety 

ONE item on which all the air lines 
have cooperated from the beginning 
is safety. Because of the results 
achieved in that field, it is now pos- 
sible more than ever before to co- 
operate on other matters; examples 
are the "It Pays to Fly" joint adver- 
tising campaign, the recently signed 
air line arbitration agreement, the air 
IraiBc conference similar to the suc- 
cessful trans-oceanic steamship con- 
ferences. 

This safety record did not just hap- 
pen. The air lines with the help of 



inrnl iiiu.Ht be i-pstrlcted to the most vital 
things, and that industry itself must be 
enabled to shoulder much of the burden 
of providing the regulation which It 
needs. How thla can beat be accomplished 
for Industry generally It is difficult to say. 
One suspects that there is no ready form- 
ula which can be applied to every busi- 
ness. But Congress has recently taken a 
step desifrned to meet the needs of one 
important Industry. , . . 

The Act not only applies to eco- 
nomic but to safety regulation. The 
beauty of this Act insofar as safety 
regulation is concerned is that the 
administration of the subject may be, 
and in practice is, conducted by the 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority and not the five-man 
Civil Aeronautics Authority although 
the five men approve safety regula- 
tions and their amendments. The Ad- 
ministrator also directs tbc construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
air navigational aids and makes rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for providing weather 
service "necessary for the safe and 
efficient movement of aircraft in com- 
merce." 

The accomplishment of this impor- 
tant administrative function and sub- 
sequent congressional approval has 
had and will have in the future a di- 



missions have found themselves to 
the detriment of the industries which 
they controlled. This system, if 'it 
works, will prevent the Authority 
from acting as prosecuting attorney, 
jury and judge. The intent of the Act, 
as expressed by Colonel GorreU, and 
the separation of administrative and 
quasi-judicial functions is a matter 
which other industries might investi- 
gate. The C.A.A., the Administrator 
and the Air Safety Board apparently ' 
want this new application of demo- 
cratic philosophy to work. 

Let us see how it has worked for 
safety to date. 

Painstaking, scientific and coordi- 
nated effort is responsible for the cur- 
rent air line safety record. The effort 
has been led by the air lines them- 
selves. Frequent conferences are held 
to discuss all phases of safety includ- 
ing operations, maintenance, over- 
haul, flight technique and personnel 
problems. Between meetings, memo- 
randa on these subjects are ex- 
changed. Every operator is put "on 
the spot" to improve, to keep up with 
the other fellow. It is embarrassing 
not to. Note the distinction: There is- 
no "cracking down" by the Govern- 
ment; instead there is encourage- 



menl and help from their fellow op- 
erators. 

I Four years ago the air lines with- 
drew from the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They felt they were 
big enough to have an organization 
of their own. On January 14, 1936, 
the Air Transport Association had its 
first meeting. In the evening of that 
day, while the meeting was still go- 
ing on and a few hours after a speech 
in which an air line president ex- 
plained how safe the air lines were, 
an airliner cracked up in an Arkansas 
swamp killing 14 passengers and the 
crew of three. The operations com- 
mittee of the new association, inde- 
pendently of the then official acci- 
dent board which was part of the 
combined judge-jury-prosecutor Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce, immediately 
vent to work analyzing the accident. 

Possible causes were remedied 

IT WAS one of those "beyond the 
knowledge of man" causes, but 
enough was known to pin it down to 
at least two items on which definite 
remedial steps could be taken. So- 
called remedies based on snap judg- 
mcnts must be carefully avoided in 
air transport. Bureaucracy has to be 
careful. 

The industry should be in a posi- 
tion, due to intimate continual ex- 
perience, to work out most of these 



safety problems itself. That is wftat 
the air carrier industry is trying to 
do. And it has had some success. 

Currently the operations commit- 
tee chairman is Maj. R. W. Schroeder, 
vice president of United Air Lines. 
Members are the operating heads of 
each air line in the country including 
Pan American. Ralph Damon, vice 
president of American Airlines, was 
chairman from January, 193G, until 
a year ago. He did such an excellent 
job that, when the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority was organizing in 1938, he 
was called in as adviser on safety 
regulations and the administration of 
airway aids. 

Schroeder is a safely man from 
way back. A lest pilot at Dayton dur- 
ing the war, he held the world's alti- 
tude record for several years. He 
pioneered the Detroit-Chicago air 
line for Henry Ford after leaving the 
Army and was chief of air line inspec- 
tion in Washington for several years. 
His policy in Washington was: let the 
industry do the job itself. If it cannot 
do it, help it. If it will not, force it to 
by regulation. Schroeder seldom had 
to invoke the last mentioned pro- 
cedure. He was so good in his job and 
so thoroughly respected that an air 
line did what he suggested. The difTi- 
culty was that in those days most of 
the carriers were broke. It is belter 
now. At a conference hi Washington 
in early 1937 some one mentioned the 



air line safety factors of having two 
engines, two radios and in some cases 
two tails. 

An insurance man announced to 
the conference that what aviation 
needed was two Schroeders. 

Outstanding among the operations 
executives who have contributed to 
the work of the committee over a pe- 
riod of years are L. G. Fritz, vice 
president of Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc.; Sid Shannon of 
Ea,stern Air Lines; J. H, Carmichael, 
who graduated from pilot to opera- 
tions manager of Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Air Lines; Charlie N. James, the 
first man to fly mail over the moun- 
tains out of Los Angeles, vice presi- 
dent of Western Air Express; and 
George Gardner of Northwest Air- 
lines, 

Promoting safety everywhere 

EXECUTIVES of some of the smaller 
or medium sized lines have been val- 
uable aids, notably Paul Collins of 
Boston-Maine Airways; Vernon Dor- 
rell of Mid-Continent Airlines, and 
Pat Higgins of Delta Airlines. All 
have been expert pilots and most of 
them still are. 

If one operator needs jacking up, 
Lhis committee does it. They recently 
met to tell one smaller operator how 
maintenance and operation proce- 
( Contimwd on page 10 If} 




In the overhaul shop each engine is completely torn down after each 500 hours of service 




Chemistry Adds! 



By HARRISON E. HOW 
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Laminated safety glass will not splinter under terrific 
impact. A new resin provides the elasticity 
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Bottle washing machine with brush bristles 
from Nylon, one of the new synthetic 6bers 
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I HE YEAR just passed has left a sat- 
isfactory record of chemical accom- 
plishment. The industry, favorably 
known for payment of dividends, con- 
tinued that practice and, at the same 
time, its policy of reducing prices 
wherever possible, relying upon in- 
creased volume to maintain a satisfac- 
tory return. Thus, for the twentieth 
time since its introduction, the sell- 
ing price of Cellophane was voluntarily 
reduced. 

In comparison with other industries, 
chemistry had few labfjr difficulties. 



made of sand 



The accident record was still further 
improved, while wages and hours stood 
out favorably as compared to industry 
as a whole. 

It has come to be generally recog- 
nized that progress in industry de- 
pends directly on the results of funda- 
mental research, and nowhere is it 
practiced to better purpose than in the 
chemical industries. 

One investigation that has aroused a 
great deal of interest is a new series of 
reactions in the field of organic chem- 
istry discovered by George Calingaert 



of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
These reactions are like those long 
known in inorganic chemistrj' where 
certain groups of atoms within the 
molecule are rearranged when brought 
into reaction with other compounds, 
forming new groups at ordinary tem- 
peratures and pressures without undue 
waste. Such reactions have not been 
known in organic chemistry unless 
promoted by great heat and high pres 
sure. 



i 



In these new reactions, compounds 
undergo rearrangement without ab- 
sorption or release of heat when they 
are simply mixed in the presence of a 
suitable catalyst. Groups of atoms as 
well as atoms themselves interchange 
freely between diiferent molecules afl 
room temperatures. This provides 
new tool for solution of many problems 
including those involved in the aging 
of wine, whisky and brandy, to men- 
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(OGRAPHICAL FRONTIERS have disappeared, but the 
»neer road is kept open by intrepid explorers who con make 



rure 



surrender her secrets for the use ol mankind 



linn hut one field that has long been 
balUing. 

The physicists and physical chemists 
discovered that enormous amounts of 
atomic energy can be released by split- 
ting uranium atoms through bomtaard- 
mcnl with neutrons. The experiments 
conducted indicate that, for each of the 
uranium atoms split, 175,000,000 elec- 
tron volts of energy are reieased. As 
yet this is of academic interest only 
but it forms a part of a larger mass of 
data from which may ultimately come 
methods for using atomic energy, a 
subject long of popular as well as 
academic interest. 

These two are chosen from a con- 
siderable number of fundamental re- 
searches principally to emphasize once 
more that progress, not only in indus- 
trial chemistry but in other commer- 




Problem of corrosion in industries using distillation processes 
was simplified by use of stainless steel bubble trays 
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kcial enterprises, in the last .iii.ilyhis 
Jcpends upon what may W k-anu'd 
irouRh fundamental research. Witli- 
Wl such information there is iitlie op- 
srtunity to conduct a manufacturing 
process to produce that for which a 
public may be waiting. 

Greater corrosion resistance 

URNINO now to some of the more 
industrial phases of recent chemical 
progress wc may as well begin with 
-some of the structural materials. Stain- 
less steel is well known for its corrosion 
sistance. 

One of its weaknesses has been cor- 
sion in sea water and like solutions, 
esearch has led to patents, issued in 
,939. covering the incorporation and 
'Iher uses of silver in minute quanti- 
ca alloyed with stainless steel. The 
lew alloy is found to be a great 
provement for such service, 
dvances have been made in the 
use of carbon blocks or brickH 
and other forms of carbon as a 
structural material where cor- 
rosion resistance is of special 
value. 

Thin sheets of stainless steel 
have been cemented to some 
form of mineral backing such as 
asbestos concrete board, pro- 
ducing what is calk'fi stainle.ss 
steel lumber for structural pur- 
poses. This is reminiscent of 
clad metals where progress i^ 
continually made. The object i> 
to take advantage of the low 
cost of ordinary steel combined 
with the corrosion resistance of 
some one of the new alloys that 
Li made an integral part of the 
rit. In this manner corrosion 
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iBt5nc5iBaemev«with low costs. 
A unique use of stainless steel is to 
be found in the new Italian coin.s. It has 
been estimated that more than 5.000 
tons of nickel, so necessary for other 
purposes, can be diverted from mon- 
etary uses by substituting stainless 
steel and coins have been issued in de- 
nominations of two lire, one tire, and 
fivQ and 20 centissimo.s. The new coins 
contain about 22 per cent chromium, 
12 per cent nickel, and a small amount 
of molybdenum. Abfjut 16.000,000 
pounds of stainless steel have been 
used in producing them. 

Much interest centered about the 
po.s.sibility of using svTithetic resins 
with which to build up laminated struc- 
tures for wings and fu.selages of air- 
planes, and experiments on a large 
scale are under way. 

The paper industry has made fur- 



ther advances. After much discussion 
construction was started on a mill 
Lufkin, Texas, where southern wt 
notably pine, are to be converted int 
white newsprint pafwr for the 
lime on a large commercial scale, 
this venture is successful, the souther 
woods which grow rapidly may ma^ 
terially change present conditions un«i 
der which we import some S175,000,C 
worth of pulp annually. 

The increasing use of kraft pape 
was one factor in bringing about the 
recent establishment of so many nev 
kraft or sulfate process mills in the^ 
South and some e.xpan.qion has been 
planned. Concurrently, bleached sul- 
fate, or while kraft as it is sometime.s 
called, seems to be gaining steadily i 
and has caused some worry among the 
manufacturers of sulfite in the North. 
Research has developed ways of im- 
proving the color of this sulfate so 
that it is now used even in some 
bond pafwrs in competition with 
sulfite. The fiber is said to bestrong- 
• •r than that of sulfite and we ap- 
pear to be at the beginning of a new 
development in paper technology. 
iContinued on page Hf) 




Woo<l waste may now be 
utilized to make plastics 
stronger than wood itself 



Hospitals Offer Opportunity 
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By LOWELL BRENTANO 



THE FIELD isn't crowded, the pay is good, 
but the problems would have puzzled Solo- 
mon and the difficulties have tried Job 



NE DAY the superintendent of a 
large western hospital received a tele- 
phone call from a local politician ask- 
ing an immediate tonsilectomy for the 
daughter of a family he was referring 
there. The superintendent groaned. 
There was always a four months' wait- 
ing list for free tonsilectomies in his 
hospital. But, thinking of possible re- 
turn favors, he disarranged his sched- 
ule to put the child on the operating 
table the next afternoon. 

Early the next morning papa and 
mamma turned up, not with one child, 
but with three, mamma blandly ex- 
plaining that her little nephews "might 
as well have their tonsils took now, 
too." The superintendent clutched his 
brow, dashed out of the office and again 
rearranged the schedule so that the 
three children could all be operated on 
within a week. 

When he explained to the parents, 
the father said, "I don't call that no 
favor — I thought we coutd have it 
done right away. Now we got to come 
back—" 

His wife interrupted. "Shut your big 
trap, you bum . . , don't you know when 
you're being treated right. . . ?" 

She turned to the head with a sweep- 
ing gesture of apology for the husband, 
who began cursing his better half at 
the top of his voice. Finally the super- 
intendent quelled the dispute and sent 
the contestants home. "Then he tele- 
phoned the politician. 

"Say, what kind of lunatics did you 
ship in to me?" 

The politician apologized. "For Pete's 
Hake, why didn't you throw them out? 
They don't mean anything to me. I 
don't even know them. They came in 
a.sking a favor, and I had to pass them 
off on someone I" 

Before life became so complicaled, 
the hospital superintendent was often 
a tired old doctor, retired from prac- 
tice to an easier berth, or a young 
doctor, unsuccessful in acquiring a 
practice. But in recent years, the de- 
mands have become such as fo preclude 




The mat) began cursing his wife at 
dent fiaally quelled the dispute an 



such selections, A hospital administra- 
tor must be an adaptable combination 
of diplomat, spiritual leader, hotel man- 
ager, department store executive and 
medical authority. He must work at 
high pressure. If he lives outside the 
hospital there is always a telephone 
near his bed to call him back. If he 
lives in the hospital his duties never 
end. 

Choosing an adtninistrator 

THERE are two types of administra- 
tors, business men and doctors. Today 
some of our largest hospitals are run 
by business men. There is endless dis- 
cussion as to which is better. The busi- 
ness executives argue that a hospital 
head has nothing to do with the medi- 
cal treatment of the patients, and that 
the medical prima donnas on the staff 
are far better off under the objective 
guidance of a business brain. The medi- 
cal executives argue that a hospital 



the top of his voice. The superinten- 
d sent them and the children home 
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administrator should have a great dea 
to say about the clinical treatment of 
patients (even if personally he does 
nothing) and a business man "doesn't 
even speak the same language." 

Some large hospitals have two heads 
— a business man as administrator-in- 
chicf and a medical man as superinten- 
dent. Others have a medical adminis- 
trator with a business assistant. Tliis 
solution is only feasible for a huge 
hospital. 

But, doctor or business man, the ad- 
mini.5trator must have the wisdom of a 
Solomon in dealing with human na- 
ture. Some years ago one of New York's 
largest hospitals brought in an effi- 
ciency engineer who discovered that he 
could cut the institution's laundry bill 
$5,800 yearly by ironing caps and uni- 
forms flat. It happened that the nurses 
in this particular institution had a mul- 
tiplicity of frills in their caps and pleats 
in their uniforms which, in their eyes, 
enhanced their feminine attractiveness. 

23 
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A protest went up, and In three days 
he hospital was threatened with a 
ursing strike. The superintendent in- 
ervened. The $5,800 went back on the 
budget. 

The superintendents of public hospi- 
tals — city, county, state and federal in- 
stitutions supported by taxation — are 
Iboth to be envied and pitied. They are 
spared some of the budgetary fears 
that haunt voluntary hospital execu- 
tives. To be sure, the public authorities 
l:ay pare the budget until it bleed-s. 
but even so, public resources are more 
certain and extensive than private 
charity. Administrative complications 
seem to be fewer in many public hospi- 
tals. Buying is done by a city purchas- 
ing agent and employee."* must be se- 
lected from a civil service list. 

Many public hospital executives say 
hese restrictions hamper rather than 
elp. They have no real control over 
heir own costs, they claim, because 
ws are forced on them. In fact, virtu- 
lly all expense items for public hospi- 
ats are set by law and. despite ideal- 
m, honesty and intelligence, public 
supervision inevitably involves red 



tape and delay. Moreover, political "an- 
gles" cast a shadow over the lives of 
public hospital executives. 

Many types of patients 

A MIDDLPj aged man, with "the right 
connections" developed a mild case of 
arteriosclerosis. He required merely 
medication, some treatment, and to 
lake life more siowly. The man had a 
little money, and several succe.ssful 
children, but none of them had any in- 
tention of cutting into their own bank 
accounts. 

So the gentleman was shipped into 
the hospital, where he remained as a 
guest of the city for four and a half 
years! At first the hospital made some 
pretense of keeping his medical records, 
but, as piles of useless charts developed, 
this was dropped. The superintendent 
could do nothing. There the gentleman 
sat, happily occupied with his ciga- 
rettes, radio, newspapers, an occasional 
visitor. Eventually an upset in city poli- 
tics brought a change of administra- 
tions, and the persistent invalid was 
ejected. 

Sometimes a piece of unselfish graft 
harms no one — except the taxpayers! 
A few years ago a young man was ad- 
mitted to a public hospital with a badly 
abscessed tooth that had developed into 
ii festered jaw. In about three weeks 
he was sufficiently well to be dis- 
charged but he had nowhere to go. Al- 
though he had been .seeking a job for 
a year, it had eluded him. It happened 
the hospital was badly understaffed 




In the hospital the old gentleman remained a 
guest of the city for four and a half years 



and the budget permitted no additions 
Some of the nurses offered to help the 
young man remain in the hospital if 
he would help with the heavy cleaning. 
He accepted gladly. With the coopera- 
tion of several internes, they faked 
chart that fooled everyone save tht 
chief of the medical staff who insisti 
that the man be discharged. But th« 
nurses hid him in a closet whenever 
prearranged signal system warne 
them the chief was coming. Finally he 
heard of a job and left the hospital to 
take it. The job blew up in two wei ks 
and he tried to sneak back, but liu.-. 
time the chief caught him and had him 
thrown out. 

Advantages of private hospitals 

THE administrators of proprietary 
hospitals ( hospitals organized by stock 
holders for profits) have, in certai 
ways, the fewest responsibilities. So 
of their associates enviously descri 
them as managers of de luxe hotel 
Provided the hospital shows a profi 
they have no budget worries at all. Ai 
a rule, the proprietary hospital is likel 
to be smaller than voluntary or public 
institutions with a conserjuent limita- 
tion of employees and facilities. 

Laymen often regard the proprieta 
hospital with unjustified susjucion, feel 
ing that such an institution is th 
mecca of the dissolute rich who wa: 
no careful supervision of the publl 
records concerning their illnesses. 

This is not so! Many of the best p: 
prietary hospitals enjoy an unexcelle 
medical standing — witness the world 
famed Mayo Brothera Clinic, in Roches- 
ter, Minn., or Doctors' Hospital, in New 
York. 

There are legitimate reasons for the 
existence of proprietary hospitals. In 
the larger cities, many doctors have no 
afRliation with the staffs of either pub- 
lic or voluntary hospitals. They must 
have hospital facilities available. Be- 
sides this, in certain sections and in 
many small towns, funds are not avail- 
able to maintain either a public or a 
voluntary hospital. The needs of these 
communities are usually served by 
group of doctors who maintain a pr 
prietary hospital. 

Voluntary hospitals — that is, bospi- 
lals supported by philanthropic contri- 
butions, plus the payments of patients 
who are able to pay — -carry on as much 
free or nearly free work as their bud- 
gets permit. Cases are referred to the 
by the city, known as "city cases," fi 
which they are paid on a per diem bi 
sis; other patients, referred by friend: 
doctors and charitable organizations 
are carried free or at sharply reduced 
rates. Even on the "city cases" the vol- 
untary hospital is only partially com- 
pensated. In New York, for example, it^ 
coats the city an average of more thadl 
$5.25 daily for each patient in a munici-^ 
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)al hospital, but the city only pays a 
voluntary hospital an average of $3 
daily. 

Although the administrator of a vol- 
untary hospital has few public political 
worries, he has to deal with private 
politics in the shape of his board of 
trustees. This board is responsible for 
the creation and maintenance of the 
hospital. Most of the trustees are 
wealthy men who contribute generous- 
ly from their own resources to 
the institution. Others contrib- 
ute legal, architectural, or other 
professional talents, or help ob- 
tain funds. 

Abuses of trustees 

THE fact that the trustees do 
so much for the hospital leads 
to certain abuses. Too often a 
trustee thinks that he is en- 
titled to interfere in hospital 
administrative matters. Among 
the more common practices are; 
interference with administra- 
tive procedure by giving direc- 
tions to department heads with- 
out the knowledge of the super- 
intendent; desire for personal 
aggrandisement, whereby the 
trustee seeks publicity and ap- 
plause for the work of others; 
nepotism ; favoritism toward 
specific patients; partiality in 
staff appointments ; and making 
profits out of contracts with the 
hospital. Every one of these 
situations contains a bombshell 
which can wreck months of careful ad- 
ministrative work. 

Fortunately, such practices are be- 
coming rarer. And the public must nev- 
er forget that the continued existence 
of the hospital depends largely on the 
trustees who must provide for the bud- 
get and the almost inevitable deficit. 
In most voluntary hospitals the super- 
intendent himself need not go out for 
money directly, but he cooperates with 
his board to make fund raising easier. 
Where the superintendent's skill and 
tact are exerted to the utmost is in see- 
ing that the patients who ought to pay 
do pay, and in being generous to those 
who cannot. 

This is vitally important because a 
voluntary hospital must realize a sub- 
stantial proportion of its budget from 
paying patients. Balancing the budget 
was never so hard as in the past five 
years because the rich are being slowly 
taxed out of existence. The hospital has 
to do more for nothing and has less to 
do it with than ever before. This results 
in endless chi.selling. There are innum- 
erable instances of women who leave 
fur coats and automobiles about a block 
from the hospital and then check into 
the clinics for free treatment. 

There is the story of the man in the 
lice ward who was finally revealed as 



the owner of three apartment houses 
and two automobiles; of another man, 
enjoying free hospitality as a pauper, 
who was subsequently discovered to 
have $20,000 in cash in savings banks. 
Recently the papers told of a man who 
had also received free treatment as a 
pauper, whose death revealed an es- 
tate of $113,000 and a record of eva- 
sion of all state and federal income 
taxes for 21 years! 




The superintendent agreed that uniforms could 
have frills. A nurses* strike was averted 



Some hospitals belong to credit as- 
sociations and check up on people tell- 
ing hard luck stories. Others follow 
up through professional investigators 
or members of the hospital's social ser- 
vice staff. 

Thefts are another hospital prob- 
lem. Sometimes, as in every business 
organization, merchandise is stolen in 
bulk ... in the hospital such merchan- 
dise is likely to be foodstuffs, drugs, or 
linens. But more often the losses are 
in a .'small but steady dribble. Both 
visitors and patients take "souvenirs." 
Occasionally an interne, at the end of 
his term, carries with him a microscope 
or a few instruments. Then there is 
"legitimate graft." The fatigued nurse, 
going back to her own apartment, re- 
members that her laundry has not been 
delivered and snatches a few towels; 
the surgeons help themselves to gauze 
and alcohol. A nibble here, a nibble 
there, mounts into an impressive sum 
for replacements. 

Few business men realize the in- 
tricacies of hospital statistics. Some 
voluntary hospitals have bookkeepers 
concentrating entirely on their rela- 
tions to the city and accounting for 
"city cases." Although many institu- 
tions are at present exempt from cer- 
tain tax and labor restrictions, they 



must gather elaborate teclinfcal data; 
segregating the various diseases treat- 
ed, the age, sex and background of the 
patients, the type of treatment, the 
duration of the case, the medical his- 
tory of the patient, X-raya, cardia- 
graphs, and the like. 

Virtually every hospital has a sep- 
arate "record office" for these statis- 
tics, constantly demanded by insurance 
companies, doctors, public health au- 
thorities, social service agencies, 
and countless other groups. 
This work, while ultimately of 
great benefit to the public at 
large, is a heavy financial drain 
on the hospital. 

The public also forgets the 
university functions of hospitals 
which involve other administra- 
tive worries. Running a college 
by itself is regarded as a head- 
ache; running a college in con- 
junction with a hospital is two 
headaches! Many of our finest 
hospitals are "teaching hos- 
pitals," and either run a gradu- 
ate medical school as an actual 
part of the hospital or have an 
affiliation with a sepai'ate med- 
ical school. Universities often 
have their own institutions. 

And speaking of medical 
schools and students, every hos- 
pital today is putting increas- 
ing emphasis on the importance 
of autopsies, because it is only 
through autopsies of rare, 
doubtful, or complicated cases 
that more accurate scientific in- 
formation can be gathered. It is part of 
the internes' work to persuade the 
families of free patients to permit an 
autopsy. This persuasion is not con- 
fined to free patients, but the doctors 
feel they have, perhaps, more right to 
argue with the family when the patient 
has had free hospitalization. Many in- 
ternes allow their scientific zeal to over- 
come their discretion, and occasionally 
high pressure methods are used: 

"If you won't consent to an autopsy, 
at least give us a post mortem." 

Problems are continual 

AN old gentleman passed away at the 
age of S2 of a baflling disease. His 
widow, aged 78, agreed to permit an 
autopsy only if she were shown her 
husband's vital organs afterwards. To 
humor her, the superintendent said, 
"Yes. certainly!" and then forgot. 

Two weeks later, the indignant wom- 
an turned up, flanked by two lawyers, 
and reminded him of his promise. 
Meantime the vital organs had been 
disposed of! 

•rhe superintendent rang for one of 
the doctors who had sat in on the ar- 
gument, and, winking at him, said, 

"Where are Mr, 's organs, that 

(Continued on page 111) 



Found: Milk Bottle with a Spout 



Bottles can be made in vari- 
ous sizes to suit wishes of 
the consumer 




The spout permits easy pouring and can be 
tightly sealed after part of contents is used 




s of 




Twelve empty fibre quart bottles with special 
crate weigh only two pounds, one ounce 



2« 



NEW machine for mrikitiK fibre milk containers ami bottlln 
the milk all in one continuous operation is amonR the latest 
creations now belnp turned out by the General Machinery Corj 
fjoration of Hamilton. Ohio. 

Hlnnk.>-: made of pine or spruce fibre arc inserted into a tna 
zine nn the machine and conie out at the other end fined wl' 
milk and all ready for the distributor or consumer. 

Immediately after ieavlne the magazine, the blanks are glued 
molded, the bottom is inserted and s}>inneil twice, caulked and 
sprayed with hot paraffin inside and out. Then the three-cornered 
top is crimped with an electrically heated hood, the bottle ts 
chilled in a refrigeration unit and filled with milk from the 
paHleurization lank. 

Afl the bottle approaches the sealing mechanism, three tin 
clips are automatically severed from a continuous roll and th 
capping Insliument descends upon the three-cornered edges of 
the bottle's top, bends the tin clips oi-er and seals the bott! 
airtight. Automatic controLs prevent the flow of milk If a bot 
is taken from the distributor chain. Similarly, if a bottle 
missing en route to the sealing device, the automatic sealer 
skip thr vacant space. More than 50 bottles a minute can bf> 
manufactured and filled by one machine. 

Prominent feature of the now container is the cap. To ope: 
the boltle, an embossed clip is lifted, the wings pushed hack 
and a press on the edges forces out the p.iuring spout. Whe: 
milk I? poured it goes over the inside edge of the spout and t 
contents will not come in contact with any outside portion 
the bottle. To reseni the bottle a light push in the center of t' 
pouring spout folds it back to its original position and the lltl 
clip may be put into its former place again. 

Sponsors of the new container point to three particularly ou(| 
standing features of the new bottle. First, Its paralTVn coatii 
helps Id insulate the bottle and requires a smaller amount 
ice in packing as well as preventing any paper or pulp taal> 
from getting into the milk; the spout makes it easier to pou: 
without spilling and prevents the cream from coming out all 
in one lump; the light weight makes distribution easier. Twelve 
empty fibre riunrl botlles with special crate weigh u total of 
two pounds, one ounce, compared with 36 pounds, live ounces of 
the ordinary crate with 12 empty quart glass bottles An ordlna: 
crate costs over Jl.OO but a crate for the fibre boitles costa o: 
2'i cents. 
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rhe Plight of the Medium-Size Business 

■ By ROY A. FOULKE 




t< MAN who studies the financial 



markets points out a fundamen- 
fal American problem, an econo- 
mic vacuum which is growing 
more important every day 



ROBABLY^ no enterprise has ever 
made such an extensive variety of 
loans as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; loans to carry figs, 
prunes, buttei, pecans, and cotton; 
loans to commercial banking institu- 
tions to forestall runs; loans to closed 
banks to bail out depositorsj loans to 
ibuild bridges and aqueducts; to rail- 
Iroads. insurance companies, building 
iand loan associations, and public school 
authorities; loans where the funds 
have gone to meet pay rolls, to assist 
in refunding operations, and to build 
income producing property. 

These loans have ranged from $27.50 
—a disaster loan to a blacksmith in 
Tennessee at the time of a flood— to 
$208,500,000 to finance construction of 
a 240-raiIe long aqueduct in lower Cal- 
ifornia. Over the seven-year period 
ending February 1, 1939, 7,371 loans 
totalling $447,324,578 were authorized 
to business enterprises. Of these au- 
thorizations 2,720, or 37 per cent, were 
for $5,000 or less; 53 per cent for 
$10,000 or less, and 83 per cent for 
$50,000 or less. 

From June 19, 1934, when Congress 
authorized the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks to extend credit for working 
capital purposes to established busi- 
ness enterprises, to December 29, 1938, 
the Federal Reserve banks approved 
2,653 applications for loans involving 
$175,011,000. The smallest loan was 
$300 to a small eastern retail grocer to 
feplenish his inventory, and the largest 
was $6,000,000 to an important middle- 
western industrial corporation. Ap- 
proximately 23 per cent of these loans 
were for $5,000 or less, 37 per cent for 
$10,000 or less, and 77 per cent for 
$50,000 or less. 

Practically all of the commercial and 




In the past year 14 bills have been introduced in Congress malcing 
credit available for small business whether it was needed or not 



industrial business enterprises that ap- 
plied to these two lending agencies 
were financially extended and unable to 
obtain any or sufficient credit accom- 
modations from their depository banks. 

Loans for small business 

IN the past year, it has been the small 
business enterprises that have received 
the fatherly attention and considera- 
tion of our national legislators. I have 
seen at least 14 bills which have been 
introduced into Congress providing 
that credit be made available, whether 
needed or not, with or without a 90 per 
cent guarantee against loss by an 
agency of the federal Government. 
Paternalism has been creeping up. 

What is this organism that is so 
widely tej-med a small business enter- 
prise? Is it a comer drug store with a 
net investment of $500, a wholesaler 
of candy with an invested capital of 
$10,000, or a manufacturer of shoes 
with a tangible net worth of $200,000, 
or all of them? The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has raised this 
question for investigation but, as far 
as I know, has come to no published 
conclusion. 



In July, 1939, there were 2,120,000 
active commercial and industrial busi- 
ness enterprises in the United States; 
that is, concerns which manufactured, 
converted, assembled, imported, ex- 
ported, wholesaled and retailed mer- 
chandise, and concerns engaged in con- 
struction activity. That number does 
not include other types of concerns 
such as railroads, public utilities, 
banks or financial institutions, insur- 
ance companies, personal holding com- 
panies, professional men or farmers. 

Of these commercial and industrial 
business enterprises, 78.8 per cent have 
a tangible net worth of $10,000 or less. 
According to a recent estimate, approx- 
imately 67',;; per cent of all concerns 
in this entire group are retailers. For 
a modest portion of these retailers, 
bank credit is available. Most of thera 
are restricted to the use of credit from 
their merchandise suppliers, with some 
additional credit obtained here and 
there when a piece of machinery, a 
refrigerator, or a show case is bought 
on the installment basis. 

Economic activity in a capitalistic 
system is based upon the existence of 
this tremendous number of small busi- 
ness enterprises. It is also based upon 
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the existence of a steady flow of con 
cerns in and out of lh< • • ' :i 
dation of tens of tho 
s each yi ir . 
and up-: 1 i 

new V' ;. !.•■:• 
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sun t-nt. and • 
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small It 

it might otherwise in- dt^.sirablt. ll 
should also be kept in mind that it costs 
little to open a small retail store and 
that a substantial proportion of such 
concerns are operated from homes so 
that they lake only part of the owner s 
lime. 

So I would stress the fact t! 
business enterprises are thu,~ 
have a tangible net worth of SUt.O(K> or 
less. They represent 7S.8 pvr cent of all 
dive commercial and industrial con- 
icerns. It is hardly (hesc business cnter- 
l^prises that are being considered when 
legislators, politicians, and economials 
ftalk about "small business." They are 
too small ! 

Now, on the other extreme, 2.5 [ler 
cent of all commercial and industrial 
business enterprises have a tangible 
net worth of $500,000 or more. It is 
[between these two groups — concerns 
[that have a tangible net worth more 
[than $10,000 but below §500.000— 
[which represent the business enler- 
p>rises that have really been receiving 



the attention of Washington. The con- 
cerns within this bracket r. • • • 
18." per cent of the active c< 
ill business enter i 



Credit for medium concerns 



OVER r 
up that > 



broad types of ci ; t-iorm i ; ■ ; 

it, long-term —al; • i inlermetii I'l 
— credit, and permanent credit, other- 
wise known as capital financing. 

A concern in this intcnnediato-sb-c 
u't-'ii}' \i is, with a ' lu t 

.■. , •. ii ; v.. i n .$10,000 ai. . hi 
in need of short-term credit w.ulii al- 
ways go to its bank. If the conei-rn w.i.s 
financially healthy, it would have no 
diilicuily in obtaining the loan. If it was 
not, the banker would try to obtain 
some form of adequate security so that 
It would be good business for his bank 
to make the loan. 

In the past three to five years, pro- 
gressive bankers have gone out of their 
way to find methods and techniques for 
making such loans safely and securely. 
If, however, no adequate basis could be 
arrived at, the concern could then go 
to the Reconstnjclion Finance Corpo- 
ration or to one of the Federal Re-serve 
banks as these institutions do not need 
or require the same degree of liquidity 
as local commercial banking institu- 



tion ey have bo< n and are al: 

toc.\ as to marginal risks. 

The second type of credit is long^ 

t.rin (■!■ M we have a • -it 
■ ! , I • ■ past five \ 



km 

icy i 

Term lo:ins are a form of long-ter 
credit. They run mostly from throe 
five years, although occasionally sua 
1 for ten ' 
.luiual (Ji 111 
.Such loans liavo 
• ily by the larger commc^ 
cial banks to outstanding, succesafu 
nationally known corporations at lo^ 
interest rates to retire funded obli 
• ■ r rying higher rates, for plar 
ri, and for working rapiiri'. 

^'uiiLirns in the inlermt ■ 
group have bi'en able to ohi ; 
term funds in the form of niurigag 
money if they owned real estate an 
fixed assets acceptable to insurane 
companies, building and loan compa 
nies, or local savings banks. The mar 
kct for mortgage money is ft n" 
ever in our history. Few inli i 
size concerns have obtained "terra 
loans" from their depo.silory banks. 

Loans for working capital purposes 
can, moreover, be made by Federal Re- 
serve banks with the maturity up (o 
five years and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has made loans to 
business enterprises up to 20 years. 

We arc finally left with two problems 
(Continued on page lOS) 



The financing of successful medium-sixe 
corporations has largely dried up today 
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V/ CHECK UP 
ON WAYS TO SAVE 
IN YOUR OFFICE 




Savings made by conserving time and effort in office 
work are an easy and ini mediate source of additional 
profits. 

To help you effect such savings this year. Burroughs 
offers definite and practical suggestions for locating 
and eliminating useless, costly operations that 
handicap employees in the efficient and economical 
handling of office records. 

The local Burroughs office will be glad to furnish you 
complete information about the very latest ideas 
and developments for making office savings— and to 
aid you in determining how you can avail yourself 
of them most profitably. 



GET YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 

This new Burrougha booklet, "Ways to Save Time 
in an Office," sutiftests how ciTtain operations, includ- 
inf* those mentioived in the checlt-iisr at the rifiht, 
might be shortened or eliminated to ftct the work 
done in less time, with less elTort, and at less cost. For 
your free copy, write on your own letterhead to — 




BURROUGHS ADDING 
(ilWJ .SI!<.:ONn BOLil,EVARl> 



MACHINE CXJMPANY 
• DETRtSIT, MU;mGAN 



Burroughs 



I 



□ 



Art- all the reports proiluced in your 
office actually used? 



□ 



Do you type and compute an invoice 
in separate operations — or do you use 
the new equipment that does both jobs 
in one operation? 

Is your office organised to handle 

j I "preferred attention" items without 
disturbinii the normal flow of work? 



Are you able to complete accounting 

□ jobs the same day they arc started, or 
does your present system pile up fig- 
ures for a mo nth -end peak ? 



□ 



Have you ever studied at one time all 
forms in use in your office to check for 
duplications, reference value, sequence 
of information, and posting procedure? 



Do you save time by using tables of 

I I interest factors, decimal equivalents, 
etc., in calculation work? 

Do the machines used in your office 

□ have the recent advancements that 
eliminate mental calculations, extra 
copying, rehandling of figures, etc.? 



□ 



Are your accounting records main- 
tained in sucb a manner that statistics 
are available quickly, without separate 
analysis ? 



Are there periods of inactivity on cer- 
I I tain desks due to clogging of work at 
other points? 



Have you investigated recent develop- 

□ ments for preparing in one operation 
related records that are now being 
prepared separately? 



□ 



Arc ofHce employees obliged to find 
their work in different places, or does 
the work flow to each desk in a normal, 
orderly process? 



J 




Young Partners With 
Henry Ford 

By WALLACE A. SCOTTEN 



CAMP 
LE|ION 



The bo\i hirrj c jrf>rnjrT» to build the chjpri 
whcrr thry tronduct thrir own »rrvicr» 





lARI.Y nnr sprinc mnrninjr a year 

se 

boi.. ... : H, 

trudged a i ly 
plowed field- i,. i i.^.me 

to a row of 12 army tents and sat down 
an • ' 'in a hur: :i;hing, 

cli - in a r << hall 

to r- 

tC" il. 

figs, poached eggs, and buttered toast. 
Little more than a week before, hardly 
a one of the boys clustered about him 
had ever i v • . ed the thrill of a 
breakfast '. . 'le more than com- 



I li'iirv Ford provided 
ihr liind and implc- 
mrnls. The bo>» did 
the re»t 



nionplaco in the average American 
home. 

At the table th "il 
man joked and 

er, crops, and i;. .. r. 1 1 ..v 

boys often, in their fields or at the 
rr>: ' is where they sold the 

VI prrw. 



in 

n* .It 
Dearborn, Mich., where, for llie past 
two years, underprivileged boys from 
back streets and blighted areas of 
Detroit and nearby communities have 
accepted wholeheartedly the oppor- 



Prodiicr r.iivrd .11 llir i.aiiip i\ sold at rt«;id>ide sLiodi. At 
tilt rnd >>f the yr^r the boyt ihiirc the profile ei|ually 



tunily to "take a new lease on lil 
With Henry F'ord— the man who ot' 
visited them they now share a J;i 
convirlion that Amorirn's fiitiir»' h 
m • 
til. 

its land. 

Two yearn ago. Henry Ford tu 
over 30f» acres of rich farm land 
his home to ' xlo: 

underfed, and , gi 

th. ; iiid t 

II,' - \>n\i\ tl 

$2 a 

days a . . , . , , . . 

the prohts from their crops at the 
of the season after they had rei 
what he had staked them. 

Anyone who knows Mr. Ford woiT 
never suggest the latter provision v 
ni :r from it ; it v. 

bii ling the boys an 

tunity to work for themselves, 
work they did. 

Mostly the sons of deceased or 
abted war veterans, these 17- i6 
year-old youths, selected from well 



V -(ir' 'l '.''-nMe- 
h- 
tic 
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Say, Mr. Clark- 

what h an Actuary? 




SUPPOSE YOU WERE being shown 
chiaiigh the Home Office of a life in- 
sure nee compuny and came to a door 
lettered "Actuary." Perhaps you might 
be puzzled as to the meaning of the worci. 

Of course, if you turned to the dictiun- 
:iry, you would learn there that an Ac- 
tuary' is "one whose profession is to cal- 
culatf insurance risks and premiums." 

•This definition is correct, as far as it 
f»ocs. But it falls far short of picturing 
the true scope of an Actuary's activities. 

Nowadays his profession is highly spe- 
cialized. It is a profession in which a man 
may hope to gain recognized standing 
only after years of intensive study and 
training. For he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the three complic.ifed lac- 
tors on which life insurance premiums 
are Kaiied ... Mortality, Interest, and 
Expense. 

For example, in order to .irrive at pre- 
mium charges which will be both sale and 
fair, the Actuary must make detailed 
analyses of the past and present death 
rates among many different groups ol 
people. From these studies, he is able to 
compile mnrt.iliry tables which provide 




an amazingly dependable yardstick for 
his guidance in computing premiums. 
► The Actu.iry must also take into ac- 
count the interest rate which the com- 
pany may reasonably undertake to cirn 
on the investments it makes for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders. 

And in a mutu.il life insurance com- 
pany, such as Metropolitan, the .Actuary 
prepares data which enables the Bo;ird 
of Directors to determine the annuitl di- 
visible surplus which will be rem rued ro 



-ueTnopattTAH lite rrisun^NCE ^iompamv 



nis !j Number 22 in a itriet of adverliiemtnts tleiignrd to give Ike public a clearer i 
underjianding a} hoa> a life insurance company operules. Copies of preceding 
adverliirmenis will be mailed upon request. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 



FrtJrnek H. Erker, CHAIRMAN OK TitK HOARD l.f 

1 Mauison Avrnuk, New York, N. ^' 
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the policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Another of the .Actuary's duties, to- 
gether with the legal stafl' is to draw up 
the policy forms issued by the company. 

He keeps running records of such im- 
portant matters as mortality. . . the ages 
and occupations of people insured.,. the 
company's experience on outstanding 
policies. He also assembles data needed 
for the preparation of the .Annual State- 
ment, which is submitted to the proper 
state authorities, and forms a public rec- 
or<l of the year's activities. 
► In short, because of the nature of his 
work, an Actuary might well be defined 
as the "engineer" who helps design the 
"product" a life insurance companj' of- 
fers... and then figures out what the 
policyholders should reasonably pay for 
the benefits jjrovided by their contracts. 
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lists, were among those who graduated 
from high school to discover there 
"just aren't any jobs around" or who 
had been peddling papers to bolster a 
scanty family budget. Few of these 
city boys had ever trod a farm acre 
before they went to Camp Legion. 

Beginning outdoor life 

UNDER the supervision of a genial di- 
rector — an old-time boxer — who came 
from the soeiotogical department in 
Ford's plant, imd fed by a chef brought 
from one of the motor magnate's 
freight ships on the Great Lakes, the 
first boys went to work in early 1938. 
They built and graded a gi-avel road in 
front of the wood-floored army tenis 
that were their homes; they put up the 
tents and assembled a mess hall. Then 
they dug in-igation ditches and fought 
mosquitoes \vitli kerosene sprayenj. 
Finally they cleared the underbrush 
from the woods that fringed their camp 
and fields. 

Through the days that followed they 
often worked in rubber coats and boots 
becaii.se it frequently rained — cold and 
discouraging rain which gave a dark 
outlook to the prospect of farming. But 
they did the job and were rightfully 
[troud of it. Soon their efforts bore 
fruit. Before they harvested their first 
vegetable crop, Mr. Ford built a road- 
side market for them on the main 
Detroit-Chicago highway nearby, 

When Camp Legion closed in 1938, 
the Camp's personnel had grown to 64. 
When the boys made a final accounting 
of their sales, they found they had mar- 
keted 60,000 ears of corn, 6.000 bushels 
of potatoes, and tons of other vege- 
tables. The Ford Motor Company had 
bought 3,000 bushels of soy beans from 
them at the market price; and a sizable 
crop of buckwheat, sowed on land that 
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in earlj' summer had grown half a ton 
of peas, matured in time to bo ground 
in Ford's early-American grist mill in 
Greenfield Village, and sold at a profit. 
Ten hives of bees which they had set 
in the buckwheat made 1,000 pounds 
of honey. 

Vegetable sales at their roadside 
stand averaged S150 a day all summer 
and, after repaying Mr. Ford all he had 
invested in their venture, the boys di- 
vided equally the farm's net profit of 
$6,000. Each received nearly $100, in 
addition to his two-doilar daily wage. 
To their credit, most of the boys then 
placed their little nest egg in interest- 
hearing accounts at the Ford em- 
ployees' bank. Needless to say, in 
almost every case, a good portion of 
t he daily wage was sent home to needy 
families. 

But the story doesn't end here. These 
youths had learned what it means to 
work — by working for themselve.s. In 
the fall, their camp director took them 
to the Ford Rouge plant, where they 
were offered an opjiorl unity to enter 
the factory's apprentice school, study 
mechanics, electricity, chemistry, or 



other .Hubjects for which they mi; 
show an aptitude. There they wor 
while studying, earned §4.20 a day ai 
when they graduated or reached 
age of 18. became full-lime Ford 
ployecs at the $(j Ford minimum pi 

Last spring, another groU(> invad 
Camp Legion, while tj5 additional bo; 
started the construction of a scco; 
camp called Willow Run Farm, 
miles away. There, also, the Comp; 
has harnessed a tiny, winding strei 
and is constructing another of its VU. 
lage Industries. In 1Q^9, Camp Legiot 
grew to 360 acres and the newer cami 
was equally large. With this incrca«f in 
land, plus improved methods, the 131 
young farmers sold 60 varieties ol 
vegetables, trebled the output of lh« 
first year's group, and earned more 
than SlOO each in addition to their 
daily wages. 

When a Detroit newspaper m 
visiting the camp last summer. foun( 
Mr, Ford in the fields with his boys 
queried the industrialist regarding 
object in founding the camps. He hoped, 
Mr. Ford said, that they might be rec- 
f Continued on p<ige H6} 
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The camps provided most of tht 
boys with their Arst jobs. The ma- 
jority sent their ^2 daily wag< 
home to their families 



Cooks from lake steamers pre- 
pare the meals. Many boys gain 
3S much as five pounds the first 
week in camp 



The CASE for 
NVESTMENT BANKING 



DOLLAR WAKTIO 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 



A REVIEW of the accomplishments of the in- 
stitution of investment banking, together with 
an interpretation of relevant developments now 
shaping in the field of public policy 



The Rally to Realities 



MOST OF Om ills aiv \hr M Miil nl fumla- 
meiital misuiuierslamlings (»f Inisiiiess. its futn - 
tions. fiitiitation:^ antl r()iilrilnitinii>. Ft i> unsafe 
to rely upon a retiiniinj^ [iros]i(?i ily or a polilii.al 
change to correcl -m fi nii^iinderstamlings. Sus- 
picion and luHtility will tontinur so lung as 
business men fail to speak in ri;Imttal of deina- 
gf»gues, so long as they negli^t t to kee]) licfore 
tlie pulilic a constructive interpretation of the 
business process. 

Then' is vet time. The [nihlic allilude louiod 
business is changing. TItc [luiiitive ~pit !l nf the 
early 'Thirties is giving way to a uilliiigness to 
hsten. an eagerness to itiuli island and, witli 
understanding, a desire to encourage once more 
business enler[)rise. 

.Manifestation> «tf this trend are every where 
in evidenct!. 

ll was shown rec<'nllv in lv\i( >lalr electi(tns 
that [here are nmre people who mistrust the 
economic nonsense of Browder and Tovvnsend 
than there are who follow such political rain- 
makers. From various quarters comes the heart- 
ening news llial a majority of men al work are 
still loyal to their jobs and to those who make 
their jobs possible. A skepticism is growing of 



''money magic." and there is a shift back to the 
realities, that only work will pro{lure more an<l 
more tilings for more and more people, and this 
spells the alumdant life. 

It is for members of the business community 
to say whether free enterprise is to endure. Free 
enterprise is the citlmination of man's age-old 
struggle to ht* a free spirit. It came to fruition ni 
.America — freedom of man to explore, freedom 
ol the dollar to jtiit on overalls and < lioose its 
job. It is in the American tradition that only in 
this way can progress come — not from the top 
down, from the District of Columi)ia, l)Ut from 
the hiilhirn u[). 

The tide is running strongly here, as in the 
rest of the worhl, toward [(olitical control, with 
the attejidanl loss ol the individual s freetiom 
ol ihoughl and action. The slide toward Social- 
ism is apparent. .Socialists boldly announce that 
control nf ihe people's savings is three-fourths 
of Socialism. 

1 1 is w ith thi^ in mind that !\'atiofrs Busi- 
ut's.i presents this month The Case for Invest- 
ment Banking, the second of its series designed 
to re\eal trends and implications in the fiejd of 
[Mjblic policy. 



I 



The Case for Investment Banking 

Perhaps in general it unuld be Wtter if government meddled not 
farther with trade than t<> pr<iiei.t it and let it lake its course. Most of 
the slalutes or acts, edicts, arrets and placarts of parliaments, princes 
and Stales, for regulating, directing or restraining of trade, have, we 
ihinii, been either political blunders or jobs obtained hy artful men for 
private advantage, under pretense of public good. — Benjamin Franklin. 

******************************************************** 



.'OTHER MANIFESTATION here of the world-wide .struggle 
wecii political forces and private enterprise is the attack upon 
estinenl banking. The issue is as simple as that descriljed lasi 
nionlli in "The Case for Insurance." Who shall direct and coiitrnl 
the use lo which the .savings of llie people shall he put? Two school" 
111 thought exist. Any discussion of the two must he approached in 
.1 spirit of seeking light rather than generating heat. No intelligent 
appraisal or sensible decision will be reached in an atmosphere 
of [larli.sanship or by indulging in personalities. Principles are 
paramount and sincerity nutst be attributed lo proponent and op- 
ponent alike. 

"Capital allocation" is one of the many mouth-filling phrases 
^vhich the depression threw up on the beach. It sounds like some- 
thing new, Init it i.sn't. The theory that political agencies sliould con- 
trol capital, should allot the savings of the people, is the a.xle upon 
uhich turns the Communistic wheel. But it is not confined to Karl 
Marx and Communism; it is also the huh of other theories of social 
organization — Fascism, Nazi-ism, Socialism. 

Tiie result in any case is the same. It is capitalism. But. in the 
one, it is the free system of American capitalism: in the other it is, 
broadly speaking, state capitalism. It is free in the one because it 
is voluntary; it is compulsory in the other, no matter what name is 
given to it. 

We are moving toward political compulsory roiilrol in America. 
The nation must, sooner or later, decide the issue. The decision will 
determine many other national questions. 

Simply, again, the issue is: Who shall bring together the savings 
Iff tlie ()C()[ilc and put them to work? Who shall allocale them, de- 
ride fur what purp(j.ses they shall be used, spent or invested, and 
where geographically? Shall it he done hy the agencies of the mar- 
ket place, including the banks, as in the past, or shall it be done by 

political lioard or bureau? 

Increased employment ami coiitituiity of employnu-nt have been 
made possible through putting savings to work wisely in wealth- 
producing enterprises. To keep our people at work, the development 
iif new enterprises must go on. In this generation we must not only 
neate industries hut nmst lay the pjroundwork for developments to 
made in the next generation. In our time we must create new 
^Htiterprises exceeding in magnitude those of the past generation, 
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The rood to socialism 

There is a sort of snowball tendency about 
this kind of intervention ism which has no 
limit but complete control of all trade and 
industry. It is clear that . . . the State will 
be driven to adopt closer and closer control 
if the schemes are not to break down from 
evasion of their rules. . . . But the tendency 
of extension of control does not operate 
only within the industries already partial- 
ly socialized. It works just as conspicuously 
outside this sphere. . . . And so new con- 
trols are Instiluted. It is the overwhelming; 
verdict of theory and war-time experience 
that, once govemmenta start to control 
important branches of industry, if they are 
not willing at some point definitely to re- 
verse their whole line of policy, there la no 
stop to this process short of complete 
socialism. 

But is this a tendency we wish to avoid? 
It is not clear thai this is the attitude of 
the present leaders of opinion. Socialism 
is a term which is not universally popular. 
But "planning" -ah I majric word — who 
would not plan? Yet, if planning is not a 
polite word for giving sectional advantages 
to particular industries, what does it de- 
note but socialism — central control of the 
means of production? 

— Lionel Rttbbini in 
"Thf Crcal Octrvtsion,'' 



Two A. B.C. definitions 

Much of our mIsundersLanding ia caused 
by the use of big words. But. if economics 
is defined as the process of making a liv- 
ing and capital is described as the tools 
with which a living is made, there is little 
room for pompous controversy, or little 
posaibility of impressing the general pub- 
iic. In essence, cconomlc-'i and capitalism 
are just that simple. 

I.>r n*. fl'. Cumbi^lanil, Eroitomiil 

IIVflin^f.Mi •'r Ci' . X'l-Zk' Y'crf- 
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OiiJ.w irJieii rixk-takrrn thctnnelfe.s can 
rtach the xitpphes of vcnlure xioHci; can the 
sttnufiird «/ living hp rtti.ird. When Samufl 
F. B. Mnrxe rarricii his fiint trtrijriiph in- 
strument to Wdthiisgton to ijni it to thi 
Govf riinif iif , the Post Officr Diypii i t metit 
rrportitl to Ciin<)ir.t.') thitt thi idiu urns 
•'iiHitrficlirnl" tintl thi- polititiil ni/rnrjf ici 
mil ijovei nment im.v only reflecting th< 
irfcirs of thf: people hack home 



Eating up the seed corn 

What IS atipady coinc on in political alln- 
cation of savings is indicated by the iccent 
course of events. Out of each dollar ilo- 
fKjsited in the banks, political ajjencips 
have borrowed and spi-nt 30 cents an 
afjainsl ten cents ten years ago. Of each 
dollar invested by Insurance companies, 
political agencies have borrowed and spent 
24 cents. Only five cents waa so borrowed 
In 1930. Government lO.U.'a have taken 
the place of securities representing dol- 
lars at work in wealth-producing enter- 
prises. Here is one reason employment has 
not improved, because Rovernmcnt alloca- 
tion of funds is largely for "overhead" ex- 
pense, not wealth production and its re- 
production. 



fiifut as wf if'rall lltfise In 1h* — tlie n»>lf»r. llie radio, rayoii. cU'cliit al 
ajjplianrrs. ami ulhri <Mti|il(ivniciit-giving eiilerprises. Losses will 
\>f iin iirml ilaltlv. Hiil liir ifieoi y — and il has tM'eii proved by 
l.'iO viMt> of ])iaitic<- ill l\ic I nih'd States— is tliat tin- l<»-«r» will 
lir ntoio lliaii oHm'I liy luilliatil successes. 

In the ])a>t len years political agencies have, as "eincigeney" 
ineasiires, largely siipplaiid-d otir demonalic private ageiit ies in 
( ollecling anil allcu aling llie people's savings. \\ hellier litis is good 
or had is a i lear-riit isMie. A> a starting point lo the diM-tis?.ioii. we 
lace lite hagic fact thai, in ihis decade, we have inatle no nel 
addtlion to our iiidiislrial plaiil ei|tiipnient and its ati.xiliary eotii- 
inei ciat serv ices. Iti oiti \s Imie history this is the longest j>ci ittd in 
which sttch a condition has ohtatned. 

Dniing litis dei-ade. polilical agcticies have c<dlecl<'d. have lior- 
rimed against the credit of all the people, and have spent a many 
times greater proportion ol llic pe<iple's savings than was ihe ease 
at the liirn of the i entnrv. 

Scrutiny hy ihotigltlftil cili/.rns of this growing |H>wer of polilical 
agencies lo handle ottr s.tvings should htitig coty~ideraliott ot siicli 
<|tieslions as: 

Mas a [loiiliral ajiciH y the ahililv lo tnake a cnrrccl ilistrihution of 
the risk that always inusl allcnd invcsltncitt iti tic« I'trtiTjirises? 

Is siicli al)ihlv eijtial lo ihr aEtfrrppatt' judfrtncnl "f llii' (narkcl plucrs 
iivcr ttiis hrtiuii hiiid.'' 

VI ill sui lt fiovertitnetil <)]icrali(ms he fictcriititied hy jiohlii al favor- 
ili.siti'.'' ("an |nililical ajicnrit's tlan- to lake the Iturilcn of sonic in- 
cv itahlc failure? in ihc fare of our elcclion syslcm'.'' 

thirs was heretofoie the triilv rlenioerali<' way. The choice and 
respoiisihility were icit vvilli the ntiltions of peopli" ihctnsclv cs. Our 
machinei v lor litis was for iheir use and, tlirtnigh tlti^ tttachincry, 
they placed in onr iiidiislrial expansion and ihe deveto|mienl of new 
eiilerprises hnndreds (d Itillions of dollars over the past 75 years. 

In the .'iO years heginning vvilh 1900. this process added nearly 
20.n(K),000 [icrsoiis to lite gaittfiillv occupied. 

"Making America over" by political authority 

THE AGIT.VnUN luday is for a new allocator. What those wno 
advocate a change actually mean is thai lite allocating should lie 
done hy political authority, ollicchohlers, and not hy thai group of 
men who have skill and experience. Government, in other words, 
should lake over this function as an essential sicp in the tecon- 
slruction of society in accordance with a pnrposefiil plan, the plan 
of "ntaking .America over." 

John Q. Person, tlic average American, speaks: 

" 'Vi e want to hring idle men and idle money together,' says the 
President, and we all agree. Thai prohlem heing settled with hearty 
good will, I can rest easy. 

''1 haven't got SI -f ^10.000,000. you see, so these academic tpies- 
tions don't hother me much. 

"Bui, if you're talking ahout $1,000, yes, I've got thai. And what 
I know ahout investment hanking and stock exchanges and the prob^ 
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lems of the nation's financial system could he engraved on a dime. 
I'm just a rim-of-the-mine citizen. Perhaps I ought to know ahout 
them." 

No mistakes — no progress 

WHAT DOES the average American think about investment? Does 
he want political agents to do the thinking? What is his opinion 

'-ant buying and selling stocks? Does he want to forego owTiers-hip 
and let government do the o^\'ning? What is his view, nowadays, 
about risk-taking in the hope of a profit? Does he realize that the 
effort <)f government to make investment safe has created a greater 
hazard than it sought to prevent — that the movement to reduce the 
risk through regulating the machinery of investment, praiseworthy 
and useful in intent, can go so far as to repress or strike down crea- 
tive enterprise, which has its very roots in risk? Our people as a 
wliole can be deterred from taking risks and saved from making 
mistakes but, in that act, they will be prevented from undertaking 
those brilliant ventures in which a single success will outweigh 
niafiy mistakes and from which alone industrial progress can come. 

It is fair l(t ask whether the great pause in our industrial expan- 
sion is not the direct result of the huge shadow of government loom- 
ing up as the sole risk-laker, the sole profit-bearer, the universal 
jiiviscj- and regulator. If that shadow has fallen across the thinking 
id the comjnon man wlio might otherwise invest his money, it may 
he oue of the forces which is holding back the idle money that could 
put idle men to work. 

What do Americans want to do about their savings? Do they want 
to use their own judgment, as in the past, and tliat of their trustees, 
the banks and insurance companies? Or do they want a political 
mentor at Washington to invest them according to his vagaries con- 
cerning the best interests of all: to build dams for electric power, to 
enable a federal corporation to sell electrical appliances on an un- 
duly long term installment plan, to build houses in rural areas for 
tenants, to assist municipalities in purchasing parks and swimming 
(tools, to make loans that sulisidize the inefficient and handicap tlie 

. If-reliant? 

Ttiey may desire it this way. They may approve of this use of 
their savings. Americans may agree with the advice of political 
b'adeis; that they have made too many mistakes in tlicir private 
liidgtuetit. One thing is certain! Risk is proportioned to profil. Profit 
1^ proportioned to risk. 

You cannot make an omelet without breaking eggs and many a 
nest egg was cracked in getting new industries started. Take the 
uulomobile industry, for example. Tlie first car was [>rodurcd wittiin 
the memories of this generation. Exactly 1,30) different niako of 
irs have l)een offered on the .American market. What percentage 
irvives? Some of the early ones were — these. are actual names— 
the Kerosene .Motor Surrey, the Huggy Car, the Bupmobile. the 
Horsey Horseless Carriage. The last had a wootlen horse stuck out 
in front lo fool the horses, because frightened horses were consid- 
' ted a serious threat to the future of the industrv. 



All except X 

Many ingenious names appeared among 
the 1,500 automobiles that fell by the way- 
side. Here is a partial list which covers 
every letter of the alphabet except X: 
Autocar, Bartholomew, Chicapo, Dort. 
Eclipsp, Friedman, Goeth, Hammer, Ideal, 
Johnson, Kansas City, Lozier, Meteor. 
Northwestern, Omaha. Perfex, Quinlan. 
Rambler, Sturtevant, Tincher, Upton. Vix- 
en, Wasp, York, Zentmobile. 



Clear up the fog! 

We must make clear to all that it is our 
function to asiiemble the necessary capital 
funds lor modern business and public 
workr that we buy the securities from the 
issuer and sell them either directly to In- 
vestors or indirectly to individuals through 
the medium of insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, and other investing' institu- 
tions; that, in this manner, investments 
are provided for the savings of the Ameri- 
can people, and the users of capital get the 
funds they need to expand and grow and 
employ workers. 

—/call C. IViltrr, D«n IVitler Sr Co., 
San Frattcuca, farmer Presydcnt of the 
Inveitmcnt Bavktrs Association of Ameriro 




Funds fiowinr) /rom .yrji r rs through invest' 
mcnt hriithiiiji .toon mudc bath this <iuto- 
rnodilp fill*/ <hf road it travels ubsotete 
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Tlu smiill <i]trriit<ir mill) never iiisji to 
offer stockx o) honds, >» tn buy them. Yrt. 
somewhere iilon// the line, invfstniint 
httnkinij loHi.hrx hix business — /tl« ma- 
chincry, mtppln;)!, etfuipment would hr. less 
effiHent without it tind hin Uvelihooti lens 
certain 



Self-regulation by free enterprise 

What i.~ Ihis ■ Mnikrt ["l^ice?" [t is a Ifst- 
inj; Kround of values ;is shown throUEfi a 
mjTlml of 500,000.000 exchan^jes each day 
of goods, servicfs iind labor. Some $I,2fKI.- 
000.000,000— yea, one trillion, two hundred 
billions of dollais — In checks are cleared 
throuKh the banks in 12 months. In addi- 
tion, currency jiocket and till money 
accounts for $7,500,000,000, which is con- 
stantly turning over day and night. 



Investors lo.sl iiuit h niont'v in ihfM* .«i}mil-live<I ventuies. Btit liow 
serious would have been iht* los.* l<> the foiintry if the raising of 
capital for this i)iisiiie.>is which was at first highly hazardous had 
Iieeii di-srourugcd or prevented hy well-meant regiilatioii> fm (he 
protection of investors. 

Govenmient cannot make inve>tment safe for democracy. No! Be- 
cause ihcn it wouhln't [)e a democracy. It uoiihl he -omcthing else. 

Average American wants a profit 

LET'S GO hack to the average .\mericaii who says he has $1,(KK) 
to invesi. He nutv own a small stcrre. He tells us that of course he 
u.ttit- li> own somelhing outside of the store, jtist :\> a malter of 
diversification and safety. He will invest in something one of these 
da\swheii the times are rigfit. .Im>I now Uv dor>irt >rv anvlhiiip lhal 
liiok> particularly good. 

He says he might put it into Government honds, hut there isn't 
niuch yield in those. They're safe, of course — -unless we get too many 
of them. He guesses liis graiidchihiren and maylic their grand- 
cliiidren will he paving lliem olT witli theii" taxt's. 

What he'd like to find, he says, is something he could make a 
profit on. Ill- luiih np his store from mighty small beginnings until 
it |i.iid him a grmd living and something more, ami there must he 
other things lhal will start small and grow big. .\ew ideas are com- 
ing on the market all the time: the chemical companies, for instance, 
are hriiigiug out new products, ami there are items of all kinds thai 
he sells in his store that are new. Iiul they catch on and make profit- 
abli' business for him. 

Here is where investment banking steps in. 

What is itnestmeiil hanking? Why is it so important t«i the well- 
being of John (,). PerstHi and his business or job? 

Business concerns thrive when they are drawing in new ( apilal. 
.And a thriving Itusiness that is using capital to add to its jdanl in 
.John <,). Person's community is adding names to ihc pay roll in 
I'crsotn iile. 

Investment banking is the pipe line ihroiigh which savings gath- 
ered into pools from iimumerahle rivulets are made available tt) 
finance the growth of old and new businesses. 

Like most businesses, investment luinking starts vvilh selling. So, 
go loa securities salesman for u down-lo-eartli descrijilion of il that 
any business man vvill imdcrslaud. 

Mr. Star Salesman speaking: 

W liat is invL-stiupfil hanking? Another case itf the have's and the 
liavc-rml's — i>nlv dilTrreiit. Almost everyone saves money in some form, 
niaviie thmujjh insiiramc jiulicies. siiviiips accounts, annuities, or 
jiluvvinp it l)ack into his Itusiiicss. Many invest in other ]jci([jle's liusi- 
ncss by buying bonds and storks. Theisc people are the have's. The 
have-not's arc the itien v^t1o need niutiev to huild or ciilar;ic factories, 
power houses, and all kinds of business eslahlishmenls. Cities and 
counties and stales lhal need money In huild schools, highways, bridges, 
and sewer systents are in the same "have-not" category. 

The ov^ner of savings isn't vviliinf; ft>r his mouey to go irretrievably 
into hrick and mortar. He wants to treat it as a reserve and it must be 
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nvailablr in cose <if einorfictu'y. 'I'lu» IniililiT of |ilaiits. on ihr othrr 
liuiuL iiiis ti> have llif tniiiicy for a il(>fiirit(> |ii'i ioil : iii<iiri «lly fur a iiiim- 
hrr of yrars. 

'Hicii roiilliftinp; needs can be harmoniKcd. tnHvrxcr. ihrouph the 
iiivi'sltni'sil banker who dufs lliis: 

Froiii llio builtirr of |ilaiils lie buys pieces of paper afkiiowledgirif; 
tbal ihe plant-builder has received a certain ainounl of money, This 
paper may be bonds or stocks, according lo ihe ronlracl on which tin- 
nuiney was provided, lie sells these securilies to Mr. A, one of l!ic 
"have's." and to a great many others. Should Mr. A want money for 
these securities the nc.vt da\ or next nu>nlh, he I'an rc'^el! them. That 
would mean tliat .some inveslnjcnt batiker would have lo hunt U]) 
•someone else who wanted tn own those particular bonds or stocks. 

In most instances, the invrsiiuenl banker actually has to f;o out and 
find liolli the iiri^inal buvcr anil .^ul).>c([ucnl ones. He anti hi.-; salesmen 
go tlirough lists of prospective buyers — their "clientele" — offering 
them securities as any other salesman offers his merchandise. 

In a relatively few cases, when the builder of the [dant whose riatne 
is on the securities is a U. S. Steel or a General Electric, enou{^h jjcople 
are bu) ing and selling more or less continually to support an auction 
market. In those cases, the securities arc listed on stock exchanges. That 
is what stock exchanges are, essentially, auction markets. All the other 
kinds of buying and selling of securities make up what is called the 
"over-the-counter" market, meaning simply "not tm a stock exchange." 

There are about 525,000 business corporations in the country. 
Probably 100,000 have issued securities for which there is either a 
broad or a limited market. 

Where there is "public" ownership, the corporation needs the 
sei"v ice of the machinery for buying and selling securities. Its core 
I (insists of a few thousand — actually something less than 7,000 — 
"dealers in stocks and lionds," scattered from coast to coast. In- 
cluded are the so-called "originating houses," which tiegotiate the 
financing for the largest corporations. They might roughly l»e com- 
pared to the "wholesalers" in a merchandising operation. Then 
there is the somewhat more numerous type of investment banking 
house that has several branches, some that stretch from coast to coast, 
with large stalls of salesmen working out of each office. The greatest 
in tiumber, however, are the smaller organizations. In the whole 
United States, only 125 investment banking houses employ as many 
as 100 persons. 

The large local house, such as will be found in all the larger 
cities, represents an intermediate category. Salesmen and repre- 
sentatives from these houses cover the smaller cities in a broad siir- 
rounding area, calling on individual securities buyers, the banks 
and other Unancial institutions. 

Creating a market place 

THESE FEW thousand offices, connected with each other by tele- 
phone and telegraph, and encompassing in this network the stock 
exchanges, constitute the physical machinery of the investtnenl 
banking and security brokerage hnsiness. 

This machinery creates the market place for the securities of the 
"publicly owiied" corporations. It provides the marketability which 
distinguishes securities from any other medium of investment. 




Some $i2fl0f) of iiivestiiKint was needed to 
provide joba for the two steel workers 
shown here. Bringinff the monei/ together 
would have been a tedious task without 
modem financial machinery 



Formula for recovery 

No program or policy whicli government 
could instUute could approach in effec- 
tiveness an alert, progressive and reJative- 
ly unhampered entrepreneurship when it 
comes to iifting tlic nation out of depres- 
sion. 

— C fV. Dcmric, Ptoffssor of Fytwncr, 
Staufurd Uiiiffriits 



Give enterprise a chance 

Ttie one tiling needed is some sort of 
guaranty that the era of economic vivisec- 
tion is over, so that enterprise can get up 
oft the floor, dust itself off and go to work 
without the ever-present fear of being 
blacltjacked. 

— Ntil Carotliers. Dean, Colleiie of B«ii«fii 
Admiiiislralian, Lehii/h University 
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How businesses grow 

At the T.N EC. heaiine, Janunry 8. Sen. 
William H KlriR of Utah askptl Walter E 
Sachs of thp Investment bankinK firm of 
Goldman. Such* & Co., whether some com- 
panieti had not been "babies" when the 
bankers first financed ihem. Mr Sachs 
id: 

"Yea air! Many of them were vcr>', verj' 
uch smaller. ! could show you a balance 
sheet in our oHice of a middle western 
company in 18U7 showlnR a net worth of 
5275.000. Ten years later we bouKht 
$10,000,000 of their !?even per cent pre- 
ferred .stock. Today (he company makes an 
annual profit ni i-10.O()0.0(W We are very 
proud rif thai record." 

He might have .shown how Sears, Roe- 
buck, now owned by 50.000 atockholdcrs. 
ha.s S0.0()0 per.sons on its pay roll and aells 
each year $500,000,000 worth of the prod- 
ucts of farms and factories that employ 
hundreds of thou-sunds more workers. He 
might also have .said that the proflti; over 
the years, for rlsklnj: the capital and pro- 
vidmg the employment, are in reality little 
more than an interest return on the in- 
vestment. Certainly this is true of most 
businesaes, even highly successful ones. 




The public ktiou-if tror.sf fftnn ftothhtff 
nho»t the coutilnys finitnciitl mnchine.ry 
htcnuse most of whnt if k»oies ain't so 



TIlis lifiicfii I nil III iinl 1h' olilaiiK-tl fa»ily liv Jciliii O. I'immhi willi- 
uiil tin' liclp ni an ini|)(>itJiU part (if niarhiiu'iv , thi! sttn k ex- 
• haiigp. Someone lias .'*aiti that the niiiul t»f man has never (Icvi.setl 
:ittv ihtiig ingeiiiou-s. The i rony of it is that John Q. Person supports 
it. uses it uheii lie jileuses, ahv;)\s finds it a\ailaliK' and yet kno\»s 
woiM- than iiolliitig al>ont it hei anse what he does kmnv ain t so. 

Hilt nevertheless the sttK-k exelianpe is as easy to iinderslanil as 
a foinniniiity xepetalile inaikel. It is jusl a place witli a Int o1 enipiv 
shelves, a pinre where people can put things to sell and find people 
who want to Iniy. and where there are some people trained to lu'Ip 
.l'»liii (,). meet a Imyer or seller and agree on a haigaiii. 

It i> not like Ills store wliieh has an inventory of goods lo sell 
!i» llttiM- uho want lo liuy. The slock exchange does mil own any 
seenrities or olTer them for .sale. It does not make prices. 

The Iransactions which come tf» it oripitiate with sinnelioiK who 
w;inls lo htiy »tock^ or honds. VI hen lii> ofler readies the lloor nl 
llic exeliaiige, it mali iicd v\illi an oiler to sell which has come 
ill fioni somebody ei.se. These Iniyers and sellei-s inav live anv- 
where in ttie United Stales ami may he placing their onlers in i-ities 
a.- far apart as Boston and San Francisco. Hiil. I»y telepra])h. the 
buyer and seller meet in a moment and shake hands lln^nigb the 
aid of a broker without ever having seen each other. 

The amazing mechanism for transacting these bargains with the 
ntmo-l speed has been worked out by exjierience during the nt^arly 
1 50 years ol the excluinge.".' existence. .A Itliongli simple in its essencrv. 
it is so complicated in its details tliat the newcomer to the exchange 
gels an impression of lio[jeIe.ss confusion and of a Niagara of roar- 
ing noise which sends him away more bailled than when he c-anie 
in. But lix in your mint! tlie picture of a farmer with a basket of 
.i[iples meeting a lloll^e-vvife who wants to liuy apples, ami lieing 
helped by someb(Miy wiio knows the values of various kinds o 
apples and bow the deal should he mailc. 1 1 is really as simple as that. 

1 he brokers who own seals on the exchanges are the ones who 
match the Imying order•^ with the selling orders. They pav a price 
for a "seat"*- — though ihey do their work standing up — and there- 
after, through yeaily dues. pa\ the ro.sts of operation. 

The Sfock Exchange at work 

.\ TVI'IC.M- tiansaclion may originate in Detroit, with a Inokerag 
bon.-e of that city w liich is a correspondent of a New ^ ink "com 
niission liou.se." that is, a liiuise which il^elf mainlaiiis brokerage 
<»Hiees in several cities. A ensttjnier places an order w ith the Detroit 
house wiiich w ires il to the New York house, which in turn transmits 
it to one of its partners who has a "seal." It may happen that mor 
orders are coming lo him lltan he can attend lo at the moment and 
so he pa.sses it on to other brokers who make a business of liantlling 
this kind of transaction. Thus, in this case, there are four steps i 
aelually placing the order on the floor, each step having been per 
formed by a type of house or individual who carries out his par- 
ticular function. 

It is first of all a public market, fully regulated in the interest o 
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cuslomers, coinlufled iiiitjer rules riiiefiilly enforced by governor- 
who are constantly present on the floor and by committees which 
conliniially review transactions, adopt new rules, and punish trans- 
gressors. Its voluntary regulation is stringent and the disclosures 
of fact w hicli it recjuires of corporations have ^ct the pace for "truth 
in securities." The price of each transaction and the amount of 
shares traded appear with magical speed upon the "ticker" and arc 
flashed lo every part of the country as an instantaneous guide to 
buyers and sellers. 

It i> a continuous market, where trading goes on in such volume 
lliat a price quotation for a security may he had al any monienl. 
This at least is its purpose, though, when the volume of trading is 
low, the market becomes ''thin,"' quotations are not quickly avail- 
able, and gaps may appear between tjuotations, which discourage 
buyers and sellers. 

It is a liquid market, a naarket where you can sell a listed security 
in a mamenl if you have a doct(n's bill to meet or if you want lo 
shift t») another investment. You don't have to Intnt fur a customer, 
you don't have lo luiggle over a price — you fintl there the biggest 
colleclioti ol buyers in the world, ami a price which is at lhal nu> 
rnent ifie "going price" of your slctt k or bond, for everybody in tlie 
world. Were you awv "stuck " willi snnielfiing voii couldn't .>cl]? 
Then you'll a[))neciate how wc iti coutitiy arc usefully served 
hv a liquid market. 

Few buyers mean low prices 

NOW WE are in a position lo understand why overregulalion in llie 
efl^ort to cul tlown "speculating " may hanqier free enterprise. Some 
of ihe regulalioiis inq)osed on the exchange by governmcril have bad 
the cffecl ol (ireventing active trading and have tended lo produce 
"tbiu" markets. To discuss these rcgulalion;< in detail i^ tpiitf Ijc- 
yond the scope of this article. But any man can understand that, if 
he (uil up lii> household goods at auction and only a few bu\<'rs 
appeared, he would have to take any |>rice that was offered. If there 
are many luiyers or, in other words, active markets, there will be a 
"going price"' for anything he wauls t»> sell — or buy. 

Active markets are in ibe public inleresl. Hegulalions designed 
lo pre\eul abuses should not be carried to the length of -tilling tlic 
market. 

iNow \\ c re.icb an im|HHi.nil -Icp in the di^'ou raging til tifw in\ »'-t- 
ment offerings througli o\erregulation. 

No one want- U\ buy something in? can't >ell, unlc-> lie inti-nd- 
lo consume it. Investment hoiiM'> will not bring out new issues un- 
h'ss iherc arc i!«li\»' itiarkel> berauM- tl»'y know llial the first pur- 
cba>ers of these securities will not assume their owiu-rsliip uuh'^^ 
they have a chance later lo sell them. 

Securities commnnK pa>-. through the hands of owner> who a»- 
sume a greater risk until ihe securities are "seasoned" by prtniiig 
iheir earning power, fnitil finnllv lliev can take their phue in ibe 
broader market. 

Unless the security buyers are manifesting an interest in owner- 
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BfrcaiLie the stock fj'ChaHge provides u 
ntitioit-icide itnd coHlitiitotis miirket place, 
thf: olfiiFr of these secitritifs nuty miilily 
turn thrm into money a»i/ time he chooses 



Fwnds can't flow 

Our papilal market is prevented from 
functioning a.>; the mpdlum of flnancing 
enterprise becau.se of cumbersome and ex- 
cessive regulation. Lesy interference would 
give the capita) market a breath ing spell 
permitting the devetopmenl of the basic 
conditions necessary for the How of funds 
into a broad range of proihi^-'iv.^ t.utleta. 

^SSftihior Pal M«f 
of licanamtci. ,t>j4 



Useful citizens 

Kffeclivc public policy must be bai^ei] upon 
a recognition that the suppliers of venture 
capital and the Iniliaiors of new enter- 
prises are pretty useful citizens and that 
we need many more of them. The world 
needs to be a friendlier place for Ihe risk- 
laker in priviile business and he needs lo 
have the high morale which he can only 
cct when the community looka upon him 
;iy a benefactor. 

-.V. //. Siu hiff, Proffutr «f Bmtituu Betmtmrt, 
ij rtdumir Srtual, HarnrJ l.'mivrrtlly 
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The village btacksmith i/ot alontj ■ ., , 
u-tthoiil invi xtmunt bankerx oy tht .stni.k 
ixrhttni/r. unJf.v-v he untH ti mnn icifh ii itetr 
Uii'ti. In thiit citfie, only during rfo//«r« coiilit 
lift hi.\ bruin child from uljsrurifi/ tit hu- 
imin service 



What T«n Yeon? 

The doctrine of rejrulatlon and leKialation 
by "maslcr minds." in whose judfimont and 
will all the people may pladly and quietly 
acquipscc, han been too glaringly apparent 
at Washington during these last ten yearn. 
Were it im.ssibte to (intl "master minds" so 
unselfish, so willing to decide unhesltai- 
ingly MKainst their own personal interests 
or ftrivaie prejudices, men almost pod-like 
In their ability to hold the !;calcs of Justice 
with an even hand— such a government 
might be to the Interests of the country; 
but there are none such on our political 
horizon, and we cannot expect a complete 
reversal of all the teachings of history. 

- rrrtiifc/iii O. Kmysn-cit, in I9JI? 



iii\<'>lnu'Ml l>aiilver> will not liiinp oul new i^«.ul'^ he'iausf llicv 
ktunx thai llie-^e isMies will not he aiiMii IkhI. The chain of owner-ihip 
iria\ lie long aiitl may appear complex. Imt it is as sim|)le as a eoun- 
Iry aiicliun of household goods — the more huyer.s, llie faiier the 
price. 

Hardly anyone ntuler^tantU nionev — il i> too complicatetl. Few 
people understand investment hanking and security markets — they 
(liirt l lielie\c thev need to. All they want lo ilo \> place an onter 
with a dealer or hroker. and few of tfu'in iinder^tanil what happen-. 
after thev place it, while iiiaiiv aie ><) ifjiiotaiit of the wav oi aripiir- 
itip litis form of ownership that they never seriously think alioul il. 

Public sets the price 

TIIF. PI ftl.lC tiin-t iinder>laii(I the AIKi's of M'curity markets and 
n)ll^^ get rid of llie notion that they exist oidy as gamhiing honse- 
for a few rii h men. in which the puhlic sonietimes lakes an ill- 
advised whirl. 

riiere are estimated to he 20.01 )0. 000 per.-ons in the 1 iiilcd State-> 
who own securities. The invottnent hanking macliinci y stands ready 
lo help convert any one of the sci iirilies c»f any one of tlio^e iitdivid- 
uals into cash on short notice. And the iianker din^s not fix the prh>e. 
That is .set hy what Mi . B in Boston or Mr. D in Denver is willing lo 
pav Mr. M of Miihllelown for XYZ Corporation htmds or stock. 

Tlie-e functions call for a high degree of professional skill, in- 
tegrity and intelligence. They slioiihl he carefully weighed against 
any proposed alternative fmancing method. 

To a\tiid vague discussion of theoretical economic functions and 
to make the issue comprehensihie, consider a hypothetical company, 
the National Krock Company, with a hypothetical pioldetn. The 
citmpany wants to hiiiht a new mill loconvcit raw clay into |>otleiv. 
Mr. Krock. the president, goes to an investment lianker and says: 

"We want to hnihl a new mill. It will cost SIO.OOO.OOO. Once it 
is huill, we can elTect savings and increase our laisiness so that we 
can add S1.(K)0.(KX) a yeai to our earnings, pay our investors a 
lietter return anil give otir ctj>toinf is a heller piixhui. How l an we 
get the money?" 

The investrtient hanker analyzes the company, its product, poten- 
tial nuirket, and standing in the held. Outside expeiis are engaged 
lo i heck technical details and future prospects. If i*. seems that the 
com|jauy is sound ami its plans conservative, the investment hanker 
will suggest what kind of securities — or what combination of 
securities — seems l>est suitetl to the company's needs and the pref- 
erences of the investing puhlic. 

When that is settled, the hanker suggests a price, and a coupon 
rate, if a hond, or a dividend rate, if a preferred sIim k, fair to hoth 
the company and the public. If Mr. Krock and .Mr. Investment 
Banker agree on the type and price of the security, the latter may 
have to guarantee to get the money for the company and probahly 
will, if bonds ate lo be used; that is, back up his judgment that the 
public will buy the security by olTering to buy it himself at a <!is- 
count from the price to the ultimate buyer. 
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In that event, he assumes the risk of realizing on his large com- 
milment hy ultimate sale to investors. 

The investment hanker also assumes strict liahilities that the 
securities are all that is represented. He has joint responsibility with 
the issuer for the truthfulness and completeness of the representa- 
tions. 

Oi course, he does not guarantee the ultimate investor that tlie 
security will always remain at the price at which it is bought. It 
may go higher or lower. To the extent that appreciation or deprecia- 
tion is due to fluctuating interest rates, the conslatiily chatigiiig ofjin- 
ions as to relative values, new laws, new and unpredictaltle changes 
in styles, or acts of God, no investment hanker or any other human 
can <'ontroI them. .Not even the United States Government can effec- 
tively guarantee the stabil ity of security prices, not excluding its outi. 

More significantly, however, the public is likely to hold the in- 
ve^tment banker accountable for any future weakness in the com- 
pany. There is always a tendency to blame such a condition on his 
lack of judgment. Hmv often he ran make a mistake depends on 
the circumstances. But a very few errors — or even one bad error — 
may eliminate him entirely from the Imsiuess. He may lose both 
his customers and his good will and, without these, his capital — ■ 
even if he keeps it — is useless. Thus, in fact or in efiecl, he backs 
up with his own money the judgment he has given both to his im- 
mediate client and to his ultimate customer. 

To the buyer, in effect, he pledges not only his reputation, but 
his stake in tlie itivcslnieiit lianking business that the security nflcreil 
is ba.«-irally sound, irrespective of inlermediate price changes. To 
the sellers, in many instances, be guarantees that the security can 
he s(d(t by buying it himself. 

Men work when dollars do 

OF GDI RSE, ill ihc cas<' of large <*apital issues, more p.iiticiilarK 
bonds, the amount ttuolvcd is too great to be bought by one inve.st- 
ment banker abnie. In Mich case, ihc iinestment luinker who has orig- 
inated the issue a.-sociates with hinnelf other undcrw riters who agree 
v\itli bi> judptiieiit on the style, type an<J price of the security and 
who, dicreforc, bark up iheir opinion by buying a part of the i>>ue, 

\\ Ih'u this underwriting group, or syndicate, has Iteen formed, it 
then «)ffcrs the se< urity to »lealer» — "farming out" the sales, a^ il 
were — an<l the dealers sell tlirct t to the investors or to distributor^ 
and salesmen for resale. 

In this way a new i>isue of sceuritirs is created ami distributed. In 
lliis way rorjxrialinii-, seeking long-term money and investors seek- 
ing long-teriu inveslmenis are brought logelher lliiough the function 
«tf the invc'^tmi-nl banker. 

With wUm ultiiiuit)- tesult in lerm-< i>t liutiiaii \.ibi<"-.'' One to. in 
put it in lliis way; 

In a small frame hous*' in an industrial city, gbumi is repla«<Hl 
hy self-confnlenre, as Jim, coming home, shouls l»> Bcll\ in tlu" 
kitihen: 

"Sav. I've p»l gntHl ite^xsl KnM'k i-* lntilding a tww mill over on 



Release driving power 

The most important aspect of domestic 
policy is the release of the driving power 
of private capital. 

— ilartey L. Luti, Prcffuor of PuNic Finamcr, 



To quote the Apostle of "Spending" 

Economic prosperity is excessively de* 
pendent on a politicAl and social nlmos- 
phcre which is congenial to the average 
business man. It is the return of contidence 
which is so insusceptible to control in an 
economy of individualistic capitalism. This 
is the aspect of the slump which banks and 
business men have been rij^ht in empha- 
sizing and which economists who have put 
their faith in purely monetary measures 
have underestimated. 

— JuSm Uaymard Kt-yvfi, lit ■ if, 
ci'Ao suIJ ft I Js 




lit 

U'ork in induJitry 
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till- north side and I'v*- pot a joh tlieic. I starl vvork loinorrmv." 

Miles away, in Su*ellown, Tom ihnms open tlie front door and 
(.alls to Man.'. "Vnu tan have lhal new dress, old girl, and Tommy 
hi- ^nit. WhyV ThereMI tie steady work for some months. Tlie shop 
has gotten a hip <ufler fr«un Kroekville. 



Where \obi come from 



i' 



ly : ■ : .: 
counlry. In the bi 
wcFL- viewed wtrh 
vpninrs could 
of confidence 



A r < v-iionsihlf for near- 
■ ril in thih 
of them 
-f Ihe In- 
■ d a jKjpular vn(e 
1 wtth their clTorts 



No one could have st li ctcd the successful 
18 from «mon>: their mntemfxirarlest Yet. 



under a free i • 
inn to Iftke n 
rvers - and ma!i> i ! ■ i. 
Willi the result thai th< 

ill :» I-,.'- 



I 



•m, men will- 
lied the win- 



1(5 were . 
:ind 8up- 



Motor vehicles, not Inctudlng motorcycles 
Molur vehicle bodies and parts 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Ga.sollnc 

HayDn and allied products 
.Manufactured ice 
Uiiminum manufactures 
yjiewnlers and parts 
Refrigerators, mechanical 
Cash registers and adding and computing 

mnrhlnes 
Cottonseed oil, cake and meal 
Aircraft and parts 
Phonographs 

Photographic apparatus and materlnl.-i 
Motion picture apparatus except for pro- 

jt^etion in theaters 
A.^llestos products 

U.'Klio 




Sanichudy's invrxtment mnktx thix work' 
mint's iintj check posnihle. If he puts prii f 
of if in It aat'tngs tircoiint, the Oox^prnment 
tvill borrow SO per cent of it from the bank 
to spend as if plnasex 



Average "spreod" is small 
ItLT, HOWE\'ER good and however liencficial this may he to l>ust- 
iiess and tlie puhlie, there are other peiiinenl questions, Wlial. for 
ttiie tiling, does it eost? Well, tlie pros^ sjuead. w hich means the l<rtal 
niaipin of dilTerenre lietweeii what the investment !>anker pays the 
issuer and what he receives from the final [jurehaser, has lieen threi' 
or two per eent on the great hulk of new securities offered in the pa>t 
few years. The efficient y of tlie present investment liaiiking machin- 
ery can he judged hy comparing these figitres with the markups 
customary on any kind of commodity from producer to consumer. 

Ohviously, each member of each group that handles the flow of 
capital rcpiesented by a new issue of se<;urilies is entitled to a fee 
f(M- his wtn k and his risk. Then why the ticcasional yammer about it? 

When the papers announce that a S 1 0,0(X).0<X) bontl issue was 
rfuii-kly sold, the general reader seldom visualizes the hard plan- 
ning, technical ability, careful negotiations, risks or the scattered 
but nevertheless well organized army which eontributed to the suc- 
cess of the transaction. 

If he notes that the gross profit to the bankers was two per cent, 
be may stop to figure that it means S2(X).(H)0; and that may seem 
to hifti rather good pay for a morning s work if be assumes, as he 
is likely to do, that it goes into the pockets of the well creased 
Ironsers of a few gentlemen of almost cf>mplete leisure. 

Hemember that out of that "gross" comes the pay of the thousands 
of salesmen, clerks, stenographers, messengers, oflice boys, janitors, 
from Maine to California, whose living depends on the profits from 
this and similar transactions. In additif>n, landlords, attorneys, 
printers, the telegra|ili ami telephone companies, and maiiv others 
have an interest in that ■^ame gross profit. They all get a portion of 
it. .\n(l, not to be forgotten, the busy tax collector, who keeps after 
all of them. 

Some persons believe that hankers buy an issue at one price an<l 
then sell it for whatever higher price they can get, thus making all 
llie profit or "spread" that the tiallic will bear. That is a completely 
u rong conception. The "spread" is a fixed amount negotiated with 
llie company and agreed upon before the public sale. When the 
company signs the final contract, it knows, before the sale, both the 
[iricc it will receive and the price at which the issue will he offered 
to the public. Furthermore, the "spread" is fully disclo>etl to in- 
vestors at the time of offering. 

It is to be remembered that, in an advancing market, dealers 
realize only the stipulated commission. Before the advance occurs, 
they have sold all their bonds in the ordinary case. But, in a declin- 
ing market, such is not the case. !n other wonl^. (be profit- are^ 
limited, but the losses are not. 
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Persons who have carefully considered ihe actual work and 
service done for the modest commission on new financing say that 
it does not cover the risks assnnied liy the investment l)ankers. Any 
part of it not needed for overhead is merely compensation for the 
(juality of professional jitdgnieiU thai knows how tu eliminale an 
uncompensated risk. 

Any^vay, for a very modest hire, industry employs a handmaiden. 
That is the fjosition of investment hanking in relation to other busi- 
ness. Its social siginTicance arises from llie fact thai, ihroiigli it. 
capital is voluntarily enlixted for profilalde productive husiiic^s 
which mlisla voliinlary lahor. The alternative is, of course, possililc. 
It is possihle to draft capital hy forced loans and to draft woi keo 
into lahor battalions. 

As the haniimaiden of hiisiness, the institution of investnieiil 
banking is called on to justify its position on its record of accoiii- 
plishmcnl. It arose with a need. 

An Irish linen merchant, Alexander Brown, founded the estah- 
lishmeiit that prohahly is the oldest investment hanking house in 
the United States. The firm is known as Alex. Brown ii; Sntis. 
Its founder landed in Baltimore in 1800 with a .stock of linen 
brought from Belfast, Ireland, and within a few years built one of 
tlie historically great trailing and shipping businesses. To linen im- 
porting he added exporting of cotton and tobacco, then ships to 
carry his goods, and, as an adjunct, a banking business to clear the 
financing of commercial transactions that reached every civilized 
|>f)rl (if the carlv nii;ctccnlli <'Cinury. 

Birfh of the railroads 

WRAPPED UP in the commercial success of the young country, he 
wa'^ nalurallv an ardent supporter of the Bank of the United Stales 
and when capital was needed for the second itank, chartered in 
1816, he bought shares himself — ^but he also sold shares to wealthy 
Englisbmen and others known to him through his world trading 
operations. So, he tapped an outside capital supply for the money- 
starved slates. 

Similarly, he opened markets abroad for the securities of the 
states and cities which needed amounts far beyond the meager re- 
sources of their own citizens during those early days of road ami 
canal building. 

On February 12, 1827, some 25 citizens of Baltimore met al 
ihe house of his son and partner lo start the program that led to the 
building of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the first important 
railroad. Railroad history shows that his Imcking and banking were 
indispensable to the success of tliat project, just as investment bank- 
ers have been intlispensable to every forward step in the e< onomic 
development of the United States since the days of horse-drawn 
trains. 

Only when they are kept busy meeting the capital needs of ex- 
pansion programs do we have prosperity. Thus the busiest period 
ill their history ftdlowetl the World War, when reconstruction of 
our neglected physical e(]uipn]enl used prodigious sums of capital 




BROWN IIHD5. 

People u'ho ,mn' this, the first locomotive 
to run ill this conitttt/, I(i«gftprf of the idea 
that railroads miijkt carry goods roid peo- 
ple fwice lis fast us stage coaches. And it 
Iras one. of our first im-cst iiwttt hankers, 
Aleraiifler Brou'n, of Baltimore, whu made 
the railroad a reality 



Why Government can't pioneer 

Early railroad history demonstrates the 
pubUc's resistance to change which is re- 
flected today in greater or lesser degree 
toward novel projects. The British Parlia- 
ment passed a law forbidding^ the laying 
of track upon which Stephenson's loco- 
motive wa.s to run. The mob almost put the 
inventor in jail. Lord Derby turned out his 
farm hands to chase Stephensan's sur- 
veyors off his Ciitates. Lord Scfton did like- 
wise and the Duke of Bridgewater threat- 
ened to shoot them on sigln. Because his 
.surveying instiuments were broken so 
often, Stephenson hired a prizefig:hter to 
carry them. The conservative Revit tif said 
editorially: "What can be more palpably 
absurd and ridiculous than the pro-spect 
held out of locomotives travelhng twice as 
fast as stage coaches! We should as soon 
expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off in one of Con- 
grevc's ricochet rockets as trust them- 
selves to the mercy of such a machine go- 
ing at such a rate. . . . We trust that Parlia- 
ment will, in all railways it may sanction, 
limit the speed to elglit or nine miles an 
hour." The Parliamentary committee did 
all in its power to obstruct the measure. 
The leading scientific councils openly de- 
clared that this "untaught and inartlcutaio 
Benius," Stephenson, was mad. Not only 
would those locomotive engines be a terrible 
nuisance, "in consequence of the fire and 
-■imoke vomited forth by them," but "the 
value of land in the neighborhood would 
be detenorated by no less than 20.000 
pounds." The most eminent engineer In 
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that boilers woulii tiur^l. 

In our own country a board of Hchool dl- 
rcrtora refused the uae of thr Hchool hi>usi> 
for n debate on (he (juention of whether 
Ihc railway Is more of a benctlt than an 
evil to society, "because, if God had in- 
tended man lo travel at a speed at 12 miles 
:in hour, He would have indicated so in 
Holy Writ." 

A horse beat a locomotive In a. match 
race and the people scoffed. 

Yet, becauHe some men were willing lo 
take rlska lhat promised a return on their 
investment and had the money to use fi>r 
that purpose, the railroads were bom Had 
the ((uestion rested with the electorate, 
and with their representatives, or appoint- 
ed "allocators," the world might well be 
riding in stage couches today. 




B<T«n.sT .vojiif mtn dared t<ike n risk and 
no jjot'cnimfnf told fficnt thri/ rimidn'l, 
thniisiiiida of jobs irrre (irtiK/t^/c (ns( jft-<ir 
ri,'! Iht inili-rjtirfs spent jy.t,000,f/00 callrcted 
for Ihrm throui/h equipment trust tutues 



.iihI (uiropoiiiliiig amounts of laUor ami malerial willi the iii- 
c^italiJf rcMill- of wi(i<"-s|n<'a(i well-ltcinp rlinutphoiil the rounliy. 

Staler^ and . ities lKjrro\»f<i a Hital of SI t.(MK).(KX).0(X) from in- 
\esli>r> in llu* roiirst* of tfii vears. fn>l to (mrvidt* m IkioIs. jmlilti- 
liiiililinp.- and im[ir(nrrmMil.< liial liatl Ix-cii >kim|H d fliiriiip t)\. w n . 
anil later for llirir hard load |irogram.><. 

In the same iieriod, the |uilili«' utilities rdint- lo tlie rajntal market 
for more than S 1 1 .(KKI.(KM),tKK). primarily for the |uir|H)se lA Iniild- 
inp peneratinp rapai ilv and tr.insniis>tori lines fur siipjdyitip elei - 
trii- liphi and power. Kh-ilrieal service was axailalde in Ie>> llian 
0.tH)().(KM) lunnes when the war elostnl an<l, hy V)2H. mon> than 
l'l.(>(K).(KK) home.s were wireil. Fay rolls of the power l onipanies 
had prowti from 8<r>/KK(.(MM) in H>17 to $:\(u.(m.m^ hv l<)27. 

Ft»r rehuildinp the war-time intlii>lrial e)pii|)inenl of the eoiintry 
and then e\leiidinp il to new ifinren>ion>. all other Imsiness had tc. 
luixe almost S2().(KM).{KM>.(KH) in the ten years after the war. With 
llii ^e fmulN eapaeities were increased inilil Ity l')29, 48 per <eiit 
more |)liv-iral vohinie of prodtirtioii eonht he added to the oiJt|»nt 
of 1*>I'). Ill this expansion, far tory emphiynient itt.oe 'Ad per rent 
from its low in the post-war de|nc's>iun and fai tory pay rolls in- 
ereased 62 per eent. 

Buying with o whoop 

AC! I .M.I.Y, <if roiiisf, i»wiiei>liip of -toi ks and lionds is a ntivelly 
to Amerii ans. Not milil the eampaipn lo sell l.ihei ly lloiuls in 1*>I7 
did any nmnher uf the people wake up to the possihilities of security 
ownership, Tlien, in 12 years, they passed from ignorance to aware- 
nes.s — and tf> ilisilhision. .Ml might ha\e gone well had they hoiiglil 
carefully, llioiightliilly. Instead, ihey honghl in the gotMl old .Vmer- 
ican wav. with a whoop and a holler, jnst as their fathers too often 
honghl I. Old in an expanding nation, on hope, w ithonl iin estigation : 
hiiyiiig lol> in cities where no cities ever were, tuli|t^ in Holland, 
mnllierry Irt-es and inllaling the Mississippi Bnhhte. The ignorant 
fimnd many to take atlvanlage <tf them, and the v^ise^l weie seldom 
w ise enough, 

Hnl hindsight says there was overinvesting in the '20's. .Ami the 
"crime of the ''20's" hecome.s the hattle cry of hu.siness baiters. 

That i". natural. It was an awfully long lime ago thai someone 
said, till can"! indict a whole pectple." In this case tlie pef)ple were 
guilty of mass misjndgment and who is to say that out londy Only 
a very Iirave man! The only way to turn the distress of the depres- 
sion lo political capita] was to find a scapegoat. What more logical 
caiiflidate than "the money changers" entrenched in greetl? 

Il is hard for anyone to think hack now to the New Era when the 
ctinntry was on a "new plateau of high prices thai would lie perma- 
nent."' 1 he .American people suliscrihetl lo that theory Ijecause il 
fitted their inherent huoyaticy of spirit that has pushed us {thead 
fast — sometimes loo fast — and which is only in temporary eclipse 
now. Il will reassert itself. Vestiges of it were visible in 10.% when 
a ray of light penetrated the tunnel of hard limes Uirough which 
the people were groping their way. 
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Bui, iintlor tlie (lehiiiion lhat all thiiifis — wapes, pi ires aiul profits 
— were going to new higlis, llie American people set out to put a valua- 
tion on securities that would take the new levels into account. Some 
bankers fed tlie fever because of their own overexuberance. Bui so 
did statesmen, aclual and so-called. Tlic hankers who didn't sub- 
scribe were "old grotiches, sore because they had missed llie lioal.'"' 
For the anvil chorus, it's "Twenty-nine sliall never die." 
The nation lias never before witnessed such a general and con- 
tinuous muckraking of our business life. Passions have been 
aroused, suspicion and hostility, even anger, have been lirouglil 
into play. Thus, unwittingly, we have weakened the faith and ( (HI- 
fidenee of the people in the very institutions and processes they luusi 
use to bring back prosperous times. 

In condenining business evils, we have condemned business as 
evil. 

We have nverlofiked or disregarded a great truth, expressed suc- 
cinctly by a noted sociologi>t uiauv years ago: 

The }iiealesl fallai'v iti hiimnn Inpic is to atlributf t>\ llip prrsfnl 
social or wonoiriic systems lliuse ]irulilems wlitcli arise from the nature 
of iniin lliinself. 

In our eagerness to promote the cause of national economic plan- 
ning, we have overemphasized "those problems which arise from 
the nature of man himself." We have played up the unusual and 
infrequent episodes and tnade them appear as major defects of the 
free enterprise system. After this faidty diagnosis, we have billowed 
with a jirescription tiial the American system must be supplanted 
by some other. 

Bankers were made villains 

YOU will recall that we began with the luiiikeis. Thev" wei'e non- 
so(rial money-changers "to be driven from the temple."' Oui" invest- 
ment bankers, without conscience, w^ere charged with appropriat- 
ing the mite of the widow to buy dubious foreign bonds. Citizens 
who lent their savings and who took mortgages as security were 
skinlliuls without benefit of clergy. Some cases of dereliction, where 
bad judgment was the iiile, were used to indict the system itself. 

It should he pointed out that there was an abundance of laws to 
take care of illegalities. 

Nevertheless, it was inevitalde, after 1929, that added safeguards 
should be develofied for llie machinery of investment, that is, for 
investment bunking and the slock exclianges — safeguards ado]jte<] 
voluntarily by the institutions themselves as well as those placed 
upon them I A' governmerit. 

Voluntary self-regulation tnelhods now affect all Ijrokers and 
dealers and tlie exchanges. Many of them were developed since the 
hurried passage of the federal Securities Acts of 193.3 and 1934, 
and the very fact that they exist warrants a review of the early Iegi.s- 
lation to find parts that are iindiily hampering. 

After six or seven years of experience with this legislation, it 
would seem lhat the time has arrived to determine whether "'safe- 




Thc ViUiiiii of JSi'J.' C(i)ii]itiif)>is </< ^ir/urd 
to rouse public emotions tired viitch 
phritsffS. It i.i not eiixij to htite T,Ot)il in vent- 
mfiit hanking firmx. It t.v tasy to little 
•■W<iU StTSet," although Wall Streft is yonv 
home fotcn 
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legtslating intecurity 

Wo npcd a ronipUlc channe of concept 
with regard fo the proper funclion of gov- 
ernment In our effort to obtain safety and 
security for everj'bady, we have succeeded 
in getting insecurity all around. In our 
effort lit Bhare wealth hy sUorteninB hours 
and making payment for abstainlnft frnm 
work wo have reduced the abundance 
which should have been our lot 

— /. ir. BeU, /*roi^ltor of .\fotuy 

oni BamkiMff, KortkttfMtrrn Vitti-frnty 




The piilijic ridiculed the Wrv/ht Biothcrs' 
efforts ta /Fw. Would ijurtitntirnl , in the 
face of this Hffifiirfc, hnvc ifnrcif "iillncatr" 
funds frethi enouifh to hiive liuill todit)/'n 
aviation industry f 



pii.inl^" liavc- ])i iii fi'dcr] Urn far, even to the jjoiiil of inh'rfri mj; u illi 
ihe ofjeratiotis of ihe inveslmcnl Itanking facilities, itieltidiiig iJie 
exciiangcs. The husine^is rommunity generally, investors and the 
Congress have a derided interest in any necessity for correeling 
llie regulations in the light of experience and of the ronstruetive 
develo|iinents that have taken place in the in^e^tment hanking field 
in recent years. 

No one ean study the Securities Acts of 1933 and 193^1 without 
recognizing their punitive spirit. No one can wonder at that spirit 
who renternhers the grave aiiiises and personal derelictions that 
preceded 1929. But no one who knows the higher peiMjnal integrilv 
of the financial coniinunity as a whole can doiiht that acts adopted 
in sin li a spirit would work hardship on multiludi^s of honest men 
anil, \\liat is of more importance, would at least nm the risk of 
(tfH'ialing against the er^^nomic inlerest and the real wcltare of the 
Hiillions tif investors whom lliose men serve. 

In the rush to legislate honesty into everything, the existence of 
all the old laws was forgotten. 

The present federal regulation of the luisiness of Iniying and 
selling securities did not hatch in a vacuum. Lots of laws anil repu- 
Lilions i\ere alieady in existence when it was horn. In fact, the sound 
principle of "full disclosure" that is the hackhone of the regulation 
is codified from ohl, reliable, eommon-law prohihitions against 
fiauil. Also, it was superimposed on laws in practically every state 
provitliug regiilalton of the securities hiisiness. 

riic men engaged in the luisiness wouUl he the last to ctmlcnd. 
however, that there was no occasion for fetiera! action. True, they 
VMiiild jirefer the kind that would trap ihe rats in the basement 
rallier than burn down The whole edifice to exterminate them. 

('.\iiics who contend that all business men oppose all regulation 
for the joy of opposing are confounded by the reconl in this case, 
riir Investment Bankers Association of America, national organi- 
/alitm of dealers, nurtured the body of Blue Sky Laws in |he stales 
by a strtmg advocacy of a motlel uniform law. Furthernuue, as long 
ago as 1920, 13 years before the first Securities Act was passetl, 
the LB. A. was trying to gel a federal statute that woulil be a capstone 
for the laws that it had encouraged states to enact. Thai is a page 
riom the record. 

legislating in hasfe 

THAT i.-n l all. Business men generally, through Belter Business 
Bureaus, Chambers of Conunerce, Investors' Protective Bureaus, 
provided voluntary fraud-fighting agencies. Business contributed 
TiKue than $1,000,000 a year to the support of these vigilante organi- . 
/alions thai aided and supplemented olhrial activities. 

Political exigencies may dictate that reforms Ije made when the 
electorate is indignant. Even .so, the panicky haste with which the 
first grants of control over investment processes were so sweepingly 
given to the federal Government in 1933 and 1934 is surely added 
reason for a reconsideration now. 

It will be remembered that the so-called Tnilh-in-Pectirilies .\ct 
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as passed jual 60 days after President Roosevelt's message to Coii- 
•ess reconiniending federal supervision. The far- reach trig and com- 
lex Securities Excliangc Act, with its cporlial grant of powers, was 
acted less than 90 days after its introduclioti. 

Cracking nuts with steam Kammers 

BY WAY OF CONTRAST, tlie British appointed a Couipany Law 
niendinent Comniittec in 1925 and allowed its technical experts to 
eliberate almost five years before comparatively insignificant 
mendnients were adopted. 
After its study, the cotiniiitlee said: 

It appears to us, as a matter of general principle, most undesirat)lf. 
in order lt> defeat an otiasidnal wroiip-ciucr. In impose restrictions 
which would seriouslj^ hamper the activities of honest men and would 
inevitably react upon the prosperity and commerce of the country. 

It also spoke of its "unwillingness to use a steam hammer to crack 
a nut — and possibly miss the nut and break the entire machine." 
The fear of giving the public a false and dangerous sense of security 
was given as additional grounds for governmental aloofness. 

The common law is used to presei"ve good practices in England. 
France depends upon the criminal and civil codes to an even greater 
degree. In Holland, too, regulation successfully rests on the general 
criminal statutes. 

But, despite similar fraud laws in the United States, despite state 
Blue Sky laws and the S.E.C., the public, it was thought, was still 
in a state of mind to warrant further punitive measures against the 
"Villain of the Twenties." 

So the stage was set. The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee was born. To it catne Prof. Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Lauchlin Currie — ^who is now the President's economic 
adviser — and declared that private investment could no longer keep 
ibe economic machinery running. With elaborate charts and statisti- 
cal tables ihey told the T.N.E.C., in effect, that the era when thrill 
and saving were virtues was at an end. People saved too much, and 
the private investment banking outlets were no longer adequate to 
lujt these savings to work. 

Upon the basis of their pessimistic reasoning, the answer was 
obvious, and Messrs. Hansen and Currie did not hesitate to give it: 
"Let the Government do the investing." 

Their answer was neither new nor surprising. It was not new be- 
cause socialists have been making the same answer to problems f«)r 
decades. It was not surprising because, for seven years, there has 
been an atmosphere in Washington of Government-do-everything. 
This attitude was now to engulf the field of investing. 

How would the Government go about "investing" the country's 
savings? Of course, since 1931 the federal Government had been 
borrowing billions of dollars from the country and spending them 
to pay the bills which the Goveriunent couldn't meet out of its tax 
receipts. This, indeed, was a grand method of solving "oversaving." 
The funds were borrowed and spent, and the Government promised 
to pay them back later. 



Unsound panaceas 

Efforts to increase money returns must 
give way to a program of improving the 
purchasing power of existtng incomes, In 
our impatience to actiieve quick results 
we have indulged in an orgy of unsound 
panaceas. To eschew ttiese is difficult in a 
political society that testa every measure 
by its immediate consequences. But the 
mere announcement of a policy calculated 
to be helpful in the long run might in itself 
be the tonic that would enliven enterprise 
even in the near term. 

—I/. L, lircd, ProfessoT of Economics, 
Carnrtt Vnivcfsity 




Most Jikeiy this tcoifidH never heard of itt- 
W7.sf DicHt bavking and i/et it played a Janji: 
piirt in developing sanitary piunibing and 
the modem kitchen which makes the back 
iitiiii pump unnecessary today 
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The British Parliament, Cfnuiiderinif n 
MlTcvt lii/htintf mt^iisure, mould not cunmitt 
Thoiuttn A. Etlison heraune he hnd "no 
scientific stiinding." Yet, btenii.se Krfi.sod 
M^as ttltic to find txickerx icillinrt to nxk 
their monoy om hi\ u/rris. the flectrlc fii- 
dtistry, which u-ill tijirnH mnflon.OtXI joh- 
miikintf dolliirs this yvar, ivan born. Whitt 
mii/ht hdvt /i((;j/H>iiP(/ if the povn t ailit 
tif/ht irif'ii htiri luen tilttiiinl In diprnd iiimn 
"politiciil allocution" f 



One drink calls for another 

The essence of kovpi nmenta! poonnmic 
planning is the belief that Roveriiment Is 
responsible for the state of business, that 
it is the duty of Kovcrnment to have full 
employment at all times, that government 
must employ imperial measures with every 
flajjginB of industrial activity, that re- 
adjustments to correct mistaken economic 
IMiUcies muKt never be permitted. The call 
is for more, and more, and more of these 
activities as the evils growing out of past 
activities of the kind become more and 
more giaring. The jUKpler must put a new 
ball in the air every week and his activitte.s 
must grow increanini^ly frantic with each 
new bail. 

— Bmiamin \I. Andmon, Jr . 
i'ltil'rr siT\ .if i '.i[,t.r >il I r .tfhK ' 



i lic ft-tfenil Goveinmeiil had Imilt ptuvf t jtluiils to coinpele willi 
pi ivalc < urnpaiiics. ll had uiTered loan* lo filies if ihcy would luiihl 
iiiimiripal power plants and diflrilmlitig syt*lerns vvliei t- private rom- 
]>aiiirs v\ere ahead V operalinj;. Hiphways were lieinp htiilt. har!lor^ 
(ii edged and leaves raked in t)arks t>n a >i\iU' uhieli liad never Ireeti 
-cen Jrt'Jore. Todoal] ihe.se ihiiig.s. the federal Government had heeii 
li\ irig lieyond its nieaiis. For a deeade, the Government had liad an 
imluuken series of annual (h'fieits. 

Those who thoiight that llie Grrvermneiil niit.-l lake over the in- 
\c>(nienl of individitals* savings were willing lo travel tliis roati ot 
delicit horrowing indefinitely. If the Government wonid only bor- 
row and go into dehl fust enough, prosperity would return, aeeord- 
iiig lo their new doetrine. 

'I'hev were not troiihletl h\ the fart tliat the Goverimient"s hor- 
lowing soaked up funds wlii* h might have lieen used to finanee pri- 
vate enterprise. Didn't their eharts and statisties prove lo their 
satisfaclion thai private enterprise could never restore prosperilyV 
Then why WDrrv ahotit government absorption of investment funds? 
Tlie eliarts |)ioveiI it was necessary. 

Bureaucracy takes a hand 

THl S. advoeaey of government spending heeame the early ai tivity 
of those jrersons vvlro helieved that government should supplant pri- 
\ate iiulu>try as the ehannel for directing the saving> of the country 
into investment. They called for Idank check appropriations from 
Congress to he sj>ent on |iiildic works and work relief programs. 
Hureaiicraey would decide whether the people's nitmey should he 
"invested" in a home-ilead development in the West Virginia moun- 
tains or for harnessing the tides at i'assamaquodtly. 

Rising ctmgressional ojiposilion to unconliidled spending pro- 
grams, especially after the elections of ]9.'i8. put a crimp in the 
deficit as a device for diverting ihe How of investment funds from 
private chamiels to (»overiimcnt hands. Some of ihe most energetic 
athocales of govenmient sp*'ntling on the grand scale admitted that 
the Congress and the coimlry wanted no more of this panacea. There 
ttiii-l hes>omething new. 

Jnst wliat this new device for letting the Government direct in- 
vesting may he is not yet clear. The Washington air !> full <jf ideas, 
plan.-, and cure-alls. 

They stem from the «entral idea of hringing the nation's invest- 
ments under government control. By selling bonds or by levying 
taxes, the Government diverts to itself funds which ordinarily woiiKl 
go into hanks, savings institntion^. inMtrancecom|ianiesor investment 
x'curilies. The ^treanl^ of cajdlal rumiing tlirtiugh private channels 
ilwinillt!. The life blood of imestmeiit banking is drained away. 

There isanotlier array of suggestions for putting the Government 
into die investment banking business. Of these, the one with the 
greatest political appeal is the suggestion that the Government 
fnianee "little business" because, llie bureaucrats insist, the private 
commercial and investment banking system has "failed " to care 
Inr the interests of the small business man. As usual, the proposed^ 
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e is for the Government to move in, taking over niufh of tlie 
Id of investment Ijaiiking and commercial banking as well. 
Plans for government financing of ""little business"' — the defini- 
ng of this term always give away the fact that much more is in- 
ded— have sprung up in lush variety. Two successive chairmen 
nf the Securities and Exchange Commission, W. O. Douglas ami 
Jerome Frank, have advocated the creation of regional banks w hit li 
^lip Cr)vernnK nt would own. These banks would borrow money from 
^he puJilic and lend it to businesses which wished to get loans lu 
In sell slock. They would put the Government in the investment bank- 
ing busines.s. Since these government banks would be authorized 
li» own common stocks, they would presumably be entitled to sit 
lui the boards of directors of private companies. Government would 
^jidced be in l»U!»iru?ss. 

Another plan has been for the Government to insure banks against 
lu^s oji loans which the commercial banks would not otherwise 
inake because of the risk involved. Stilt another has been to have 
the Government greally liberalize the basis (jn which it now lends 
lo borrowers whom the banks have rejected as bad credit risks. 

Assuming, as they do, that the Government shouhl advance 
(tioney to operators who are bad or doubtful risks, all of these 
plans contain a central danger. They contemplate a governnieiil 
hul»sidv for failure. The Govenunent would be fuiaticing the ne'er- 
Mtflo-well i-ompelrtors of suo'essful rnerchanls and manufacturers. 
Dewitt M. Emery, president of the .National Small Business Men'?' 
\>Hoeiation and president of the Monroe Letterhead Corporation of 
\knin. Ohio, told (he committee of Congress which considered 
au-« to "lillle Itusiness": 

In mtisi iiistanrps, small hiisiiicss cimi[)pti's with small business. 
When yon pn)|K.-M' In make easy luaiis to the weaker amon^ u*, you 
are Aimptv sulisidiziDg the weak to remain in cumiietilion with their 
more Muccessful neighburs. 

Jesse H. J»)nes, who, as chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
orporation. had aibniuistered the (iovernmenl's lending lo c-om- 
iiien ial and indu>lrial businesses, declared thai the great nuijt)rity 
nf the loan applications, if granted, "would only have had the 
■ Ifci I of aiding one business at the expense of another." Mr. Jones 
ddcd that nii»t "iinjuiries and ap|)ltcations for business loau-i ci»mc 
ironi appiit ant-' with pnmiotional idea>, with no successful record 

I of bu.-'itienw exjK'rience and little pro^pect of success or eartiing>. ' 
I Hard cat to kill 

AI.THOl GH the economic di^rufitiuti which might rc>ult fri»m p<»v- 
rinmcnl suh>idi»'sto un.»ucc»vi.sful bu^inoscs has lhu> been repeat«"il- 
ly stressed, th«' suggestion keeps recurring, (t has more Ii\es than a 
Bt. Senator James Mead, having intrtMluced a wide variety of bill- 
aulhori/.iug Government business loans, ha> a new one pending 
before the current M'>sion of ('onpre>>. 

Like its predecessors. Senator Mead's new bill mean^ one of tw<» 
tilings: either the Government is going to subwrilK* capital through 
lock purcha.se or liberal loans to unsuccessful business men. thus 



More to come? 

Already federal Government lending agen- 
cioa with capital lunds of almost Si.OOO.OOO,- 
OOO are competing with private Institutions 
for the banking business of the nation 
Unlike private institutions, these outstand* 
ing government loans — some 511,000.000.000 
have gone to support only those projects 
which have government approval. None of 
this money has been used to develop new 
products which might do for the American 
people what the telephone, or electric light 
or r«dio have done for them. Some of the 
Government lending institutions are: 

Central Bank for Cooperatives 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Disaster Loan Corporation 
District Banks for Cooperatives 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 
Emergency Crop and Feed L,oan Office 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Farm Credit Administration 
Farm Security Administration 
Federal Credit Unions 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Emergency Administration of 

Public Works 
Federal Farm Morigage Corixiration 
Federal Home L<>an Banks 
Federal Mousing Administration 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
Federal Land Banks 
Kfdoiul Rt-yerve Banks 
Ft diMnl Siivmjfa and Loan Aiuociatlons 
Federal Savmgs and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Home Owners' Loan Corporation 
Hou.sing Division, Public Works Adminis- 
tration 

Indian Rehabilitation Lrfian Office 
Inland Waterways Corporation 
L^nd Bank Commissioner 
National Farm l^oan Asfloclatlons 
National Mortgage As.sociationa 
Production Credit Associations 
Production Credit Corporation 
Puerto Rlcan Reconstruction Admlnialra- 
tlnn 

rteronstnjclion Finance Corporation 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Mort- 
gage Company 
Regional AKrlcuUura) Credit Corporationa 
Rr.settlement Admlnlstriitinn 
Rural Ficrtrincatinn Adniiiii.itration 
Tennessee Vallry Authority 
United Slalps Housing Aulhurlty 
United States M.irltlme Commission 
United States P.wtiil Savings Synlem 
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-itl)>iilizii)p ihom. as Mr. Emery and Mi. Jones pointetl oul: i. 
llie Governnieiit. if it provides capital liimls to >ouii(i < ompaiiii -. 
i- gijinp to nsiir]> a part of tli<- hankinp lmsiiu» wh'u h Aitieriia 
lia» alwavs i)«-lic\e(| wa- rofrvetj loi piivatc initiative and risk. 
Tliere i> no alternative. lVi>k\ loans and l apital snhscriplions ine.m 
povernineut subsidies. Sound advances mean (<o\ernnieiil ikiii- 
petition with [irivale conuiiereial and inveslrneiit hankinp. The Na- 
tional Sntall Hu^iness Men's AsMX'iation made thi^ dear. One ol 
its icsolnltons leail: 

We opposp ihr use i>f nationul credit f>>r suhsidiziiif! in*<ilv<>nl husi- 
i],.6siii. VVp lirlit've ihe.te i» no demand for legitimate bank crefiil that 
iiiir liaiiks arc not eager to juect. 

Sponsors of the idea that the GoveriinTent shonid lake over the 
fun<-tion of providing eapital funtl> for Inisiness have insi>ted that 
the private hatikinp and inve^linenl rtiaehinery is not nu!etnip lire 
rounlrv's needs. 'I'lie knovMi faels are ndidly against them. 

iverently Robert M. Hanes. pre.sitl<'nl of the Atneriean Bankers 
Assoetation. made ])uldir figures covering the luaii opeialions of 
6.()f)0 hanks, or II per cent of the coiinlrv"> cotninereial hanks. 
They lefKirted that, in the first six ttionthsof last \rar. lliev had made 
more llian 11,5U0,0(>() loans totaling more than S 1H,(KK),(KM),()(M1. 

14,000 loans an hour 

IN OTHKR W'OFtDS, in e\ci v hom that tliesc liank- did husiness 
they made an average of nunt* than 1 l.OOO loans, (If tliCsc loans, 
7.300 were new loans and 7.200 were renewals of onlstandiiig loans. 
This is the record of only 41 per cent of tlie hanks. I f. t<( these loans, 
are added lho.se of ihe other .59 per <:ent of the hanking etnnmunity, 
the total vv»uild lieconie unhelievalily large. 
Mr. llancs summed it up in a srntence: 

I state cTiiphalii allv and uiuHjuivocalU tliul tlir hunks of AtniTica 
arc itieetinp the cretlil needs uf business adeipialely and inlelligcntly. 

Testimony of government oflicials liacks up .Mr. Hanes. There is 
nil need for additional povernnieiil lending activity. H banks pass 
npa good loati pt>ssibility, the existing powers of the Reeonslruelion 
Finance Cori)oralioii ami the Federal Reserve banks allow these 
instiluli<ins to fill the need. .Mr. Jones [old Congress: 

Any deservtnp borrower who can offer sei-iiritv ibul will reason- 
ably assure re|jaynieiit of his loan, can have a loan, if he will a[(])ly to 
the R.F.(!. for it. and on very generous terms, provided the loan will 
serve a useful pnrpuse and is consisteirl vulh lau. 

To make eerlaiii that private banks and (jovcnnment agencies 
are not overlooking deserving bt>rr<tvvers. Secretary of (^nnnierce 
Harry L. Hopkins (ditained permission to have his ^tafl look through 
the R.F.C.'s rejected applieatioiis. The experts of the department of 
Commerce concluded that all deserving cases were being handled 
and thai erditrgement of llie field of govemmenl lending would 
mean the making of unsatisfactory loans, 

the known facts are against the existence of any need for a 
mechanism such as the Mead bill contemplates to .supplement or 



Thi.1 ia It fticlure of an cnlPTpriae set up bi/ 
"politirul (itlocalio»" of funtl.i taken by 
tti.i t s, horiotvitiffa /l om ttuiir ^lt•po^ttft in 
thv tniitka tinii your lift id.vririt/ifc htrUl- 
iiigx. It 1.1 (I fnclorif commiinttii, ttuill iiiiU 
eiiuipped by the federal Gotemmtiil, for 
yiirtncnt H'orJfera Irtin.ipoitid from Ntw 
York City to Hightstoicn, N. J. After three 
ytur.i the S3,00OM0O inicstmoit thu.<i alhj- 
cated Mfiit /or $T,Mft) on the ourdoit block, 
with the Goi'ernmtitil thv mtitn hitidcr. 

It uould bt! (in >nterrstiit<i inintal pits- 
time to cotijerture trhiil uoiitil hiii r hiip- 
prntd if <in invealtnent hiiiilccr htid sold 
Sl,0(Ki xt curitu x to .1,000 Ann •tciiii f ifi;f n.< 
trtth It like re,vuif. Of course, no such pron- 
pcelits uould have eter ifottcn b)/ the 
S.E.C-, the blue aktt law of any «tal< . tht 
Depiirtment of Jutitice, the F.T.C. tmrf thi 
Po.st Office in.tpectoi.'{. But if it had, iind 
the ynvestors had lost thetr money in a 
xhort three years, the imnytnntsim can de- 
pict an itprisint/ that u nulil hate invoked 
ttt liiist the Deciiloij, Iht Lord'x Prayer, 
the Golden Rule, the Beatitudes anil the 
Con.itiluHoit. At miy riiti- it vouUI he suffi- 
cient to drive the initney chiin;/rr\ from thi 
temple. The liightstown incident is vol 
chftscn as a httmblc example, it ia typiciil 
of Hill ml othem 
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cor.ipelo witli private bankiiif;. Adolpli A. Berle, Jr.. liowt-vtM-, luis 
I'oine forward vvitli a goveitiineiil Imnking prugruni wliich dwarfs 
tlie Mead liiil proposals. 

l\tr. Bei le is now an .Assislanl Sfrretary ol Slal*-. He was. Iiowrvcr, 
a ineinber of the original 1933 "l)rain trust," and his fertilt; niiird 
does not confine itself to the diplomatic tasks of hi.s office. Mr. Berle 
hclieves that, within the next five or ten years, eapilaiistri will fact- 
tlie crisis of its life, and he appeared In-ftne tlie T.N.K.C. to sii^- 
wlial he Indieves would he a means for avoiding tliat crisis. 

Tlie ludi of Mr. Bcrle's plan is the creation of what he calls "capi- 
tal credit hanks." They would he Goverinnent hanks. Their I'lmi lioii 
would !)e to finance all kinds of construction, charging no interest at 
all on their loan if that were necessary to get the construction done. 

Private enterprise — this way out 

IN OTHER WORDS, the Government through these hanks would go 
into the investment banking business, supplanting private investment 
hanking and eliminaling the role of private security owners in these 
enterprises. Moreover, the Government would hold the power cd 
life and death over the whole range of state, nuniicipal and private 
undertakings which these banks financed. By granting or denying 
' redit, the banks could bring new activities into existence or throttle 
going businesses. Private initiative, the foundation of American 
political and economic life, would have to Itecome subservient to 
the will of the government bureaucracy. 

Private investors could never compete with these banks because 
Mr. Berle proposes that the banks be allowed virtual powers to issue 
money. Not having to pav interest, Mr. Berle's banks need not charge 
any. Therefore, the private investor wlio must get an income from 
his money would face a competitor who could afford almost to give 
money away. 

Mr. Berle, of course, has no illusions about the spread of gov- 
ernment throughout the country's economic life which would follow 
creation of his banks. Like Professors Hansen and Currie, he be- 
lieves that the Government must take over the handling of the 
l ountry's investing if the economic machinery is to continue to 
function. Therefore, the end justifies the means, and he says bluntly 
that the segment of the national economic life imder the coiiti'ol of 
the Government must expand. 
Says Assistant Secretary Berle: 

Briefly, the private financial system as at present conslilutt'd does not 
work. , . . 

If, therefore, weailh is to be created by creation of government debt, 
the scope of government enterprise must be largely increased. Briefly, 
the Government will have to enter into the direct financing nf activities 
now supposed to be private; and a conliituance of that direct financing 
must mean inevitably that the Government ultimately will control and 
oifn those activities. . . . (Italics are ours.) 

If die country desires to make wealth creation a function of govern- 
ment, (I personally believe it must do so in a larger measure than it 
has heretofore) the choice should be the considered choice of the 
country, and not the result of a policy td drift. . . . 

I am frankly biased in favor nf public ownership of certain forms 



Business did it before 

Rnciivuru'H in llif! pawt were brought about 
by buainess enlerptisc. Since we are not 
going to try the dictator yystem, our only 
htiiu- Is Sn business enterprise as before, 
[ici rivery walla on recognition by govern- 
ment and people that business enterpriae, 
stimulated by hope of profit sufKcipnt to 
justify taking risk of loss, must lie given 
an opportunity to lift us out of the de- 
preiision. 

- -t". C. ylrbiithnot, Clittirnmn, Department of 
PuiHU-ss and Ecoiwiiiict, Western Reserve Vmvrrsity 



Brakes on recovery 

It now seems clear that recovery has been 
delayed by persistent attempts (by the 
Government) to support many business 
structures that should have been allowed 
to collapse and reorganize with reduced 
costs. Too much attention has been given 
to futile attempts to raise prices. . . . Final- 
ly, there should be leas indiscriminate 
criticism of business in general and, in- 
stead, a vigorous prosecution of specific 
violations of law, 

— f. M. FiiUerion, Proftsmr of Ecanmnics, 
Vuix'tTiily a} Ffmsylfania 




Somebody's snvings gave these men jobs, 
Yft, without investment hanking to bring 
Ike saver and the man with the idea to- 
gether, this pay roll line ■woald not have 
been possible 
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"LoSi l^ok and friclian" 

The piflricncy "f our nmrkpl, which It 
essential to American Business, is flhreal- 
encd. ... If we are lo have an efficient and 
«ervireahle market, and this Is vital to the 
country, it Is imperative for us, anil for the 
Government itself, to give more attention 
to ways of properly maintaininK our oper- 
ations. . . . The Stwk Exchange has under- 
jjone a complete reorjianlxatlon and has 
added mo many rules in the interest of the 
imblic that it is cfifflrult for even tho.se in 
our business to be readily familiar with 
them. ... It would seem the part of wi.sdom 
for the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
«lon, in a<immisti'rlng the law, to credit 
the exchange with )*ood faith and not to 
take the position that honest brokers must 
be hiirtiened with experlmentaJ restric- 
tions which may or may not be in the pub- 
lic inteiest. 

U iUiam MfC. \farfiu, Vrfstdent, 
i hf Scu' YoTk Stock Hrchangs 




Mitnij iifM' trfcu.v today itrt- in thr brief 
<fj.fr stiigi:. Some ii tH sttrcertt, emplai/jnt/ 
thousnndti of yrorkem. Othrrs xr\ll fuil. 
Cuiittl "polilieal lUlocation" of futuls decide 
ii Jilch IS xehk'hf Or would the inventor nnd 
the puhl\c interest he lietter .•terft d bji httv- 
tng the new ideii hittted up nijiitUMt tin 
hard common sense of thr market place' 
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of itealtl). The country prohably w ill be tlccidinp in ihe next ft;w years 
vvhelhcr ihc (iovcriunotil ouf-hl nt>l l"i <wn, (lirectly or inHiroctly. part 
of ihr- iiatioiinl |)tant f-uch ns railroads, oleclrir pfiwer. and iniiieral 
r«'.si>urt i's; uiid ibt rempurary National Economic CtiiiiiTiitlcc triay give 
u» a final answer. 

Tlicse are the plans- fpeiKling, taxinp. Ifiuliiig and capllal nedil 
liaiikinp whkli arc lu'iiip iiigctl li> propel llie Governmenl iiitn 
llie role of arliiler of llie t «>iitih >*?« iines-liiig. All liie plans spring 
fiiitit llie same root: the a.«siiinptii>n llial pi i vale enterprise in ihe 
firhl of inve.^itiiu'iil r.innol fimi timi. \\ liy iieetl lliere lie any siirli 
a>,-uitiptioii? There need not he. Here is the answer of Kniriielt F. 
("imnelv. presi<leiil of llie liive-lineiil Flankers Assorialiim of 
.Aineriia : 

Billions of dollars of neiv eapital could lie used to rchubilitalt* ;tad 
modernize plants and e(|uipmcnt. The et.-onoinists' eslirtiales var> Inil 
their most ccniscrMiliM" Ii'Iliu's indicale that htiue ainoiint!* arc nctes- 
sary. Meanwhile, billions of dollars (tf capital slujinalp in ihe hands of 
investors. The weekly linancial statistics pive us constant reminders 
of liu> L'hit of idh- funds. 

If I'JlU vM-re li> see conditions hroupht about that v\ould let tliose 
two sets r)f factors react upon each other nornially the worst economic 
troubles of the pa.st ten years would he M\er. V ast aninuiits of (■a[)ita! 
|)ut to work to reconstru<'t the eounlrv's phvsical establishment would 
iiiean jtdis for the uneiriployed, relief from relief, greater tax revenue 
fr<ini the larfier profits lhat better Inisiness would hriiifr, better detuand 
for farm [iroducts, the tievebipincnl of new industries, nen [troduets, 
new paitis all around. 

The liarriers betwet-n the great reserves of capital and the industries 
that need to use them are numerous but not insurmountable. Some lines 
of business have already started to spend money for improvements and 
extensions in a cautious inaiincr in spile of discourapinp factors. Poten- 
tial users of capital niosl fre<piently nu-ritioii as causes for their caution 
the following: (louhscutory taxes, uncertain labor conditions, {lovern- 
ment cr>mpetitii>n, exijerimental economic legislation, dillicuhy of 
fiiiani'inp inider the Securities .Vet. {icneral fear and uucertainly be- 
cause of unfrirTidh. tfireateriiiij: and t unfusinjj e.\|iressirins and actions 
on the jiart <d some jxTsttiis with {tovernineiilal authority behind iheni. 

No suidi hrief interview with a banker tan Ining out the "wheels 
within wheels" complexion of his handicaps. The little frtist tat ions, 
iiiciuiveiiieiices. discoiirapenients, dispii itiiif; ex|)ei'ienees vvhicli sap 
the drive needed lo get over the more t•on^ellllential dillit ulties. .Are 
wv lo lose the valuable tcehniipte of the investment hanker? 

The heavy artillery of the T..\.E.C. eonttmies lo he turned on 
investment ];ankiiig. In his mmli-puldieizetl "Dear Joe" letter, the 
f're>itleiit said to tlie T.N.E.C. chairnKin: 

In the series of hearings which the Securities and F.xchanpe Commis- 
sioH is tu hold before vour Committee, 1 take it that a major problem 
of your Ciiminittec will he lo ascertain why a large part of our vast 
reservoir of moiiev and savinps have remained idle in stajinant pools. 
. . . Is il because of lap. leak and friction in 'he operati<ui of investment 
markets which pervert the normal flow of savings into non-productive i 
enterprise? 

But Leon Henderson, a member ol the ("ommitlee and one of 
the S.E.C. eommishioners, revised the assignment to running down 
three eliies thai seemed to promise some exposures of what former 
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i.E,C. Chairman William O. Douglas had called '"leimites of high 
lance." 

First, the manner in whidi invnstnienl hankinp haf- t omplied with 
ihe (jrovision in the Banking Act of 1933 divorcing it fnim coninicrcial 
banking. 

SecofitL the extent to which concentration exists in the business. 
Third, the manner in which business is negotiated between the lead- 
ing underwriters and issuers, 

"The S.E.C. wishes il distinctly understood that the scope of 
bese hearings is limited to these three questions," Mr. Henderson 
said. 

Friendship seems illegal 

BEFORE the Banking Avt of 1933 was passed, many hanks of de- 
posit had built up extensive affiliates for dealing in securities. The 
investigators seem to have proceeded on the assumption thai these 
alTiltates were the kind of businesses that, in the prophetic words 
ol Rf'xfoid Tngwell, should "be made lo disappear" entirely. Not- 
w itb.standing that all of iheni had been dissolved, the S.E.C.'s in- 
vestigators, in charge of this phase of the probe, set out to prove 
llrat, in reality, they still live on in the persons of the men who oper- 
ate them. Seemingly strict compliance with the spirit of the law 
w<jijhl, in the examiners' view, mean that those men should abandon 
llicir source of livelihood or, if they made new connections, that they 
should not capitalize on their life's work by taking any business they 
had formerly handled, especially for friends. 

When one witness testified that clients followed him to his new 
comiection. Senator King, one of the more sympathetic members of 
the Committee, said he saw no impropriety in that. Chairman 
O'Mahoney, agreeing with that, staled, however: 

III isn't a question of impropriety. It is a question of the actual con- 
centration of the bulk of this business. Now, that carries no implica- 
tion of wrong doing or violation of the law, but il is a physical fact of 
tremendous importance in the economic history of the United States. 
Charges were also made that commercial banks which had been 
conipelled lo give up their underwriting activities designated their 
successors as being entitled to "inherit" certain business. But the 
contention that the spirit of the law is evaded was an exceedingly 
labored case. It took no account of good will values, which aie the 
creation of personalities and the reward of integrity. One of the wit- 
nesses emphasized this point in answer to a question as lo what, in 
tlie light of certain testimony, the Committee was entitled to infer. 

'"I think the Committee is pnlitled to infer that business follo\v> 
|)(Mhonalitii?s," he said. 

The second and third counts in Mr. Henderson's indictment — 
undue concentration and dubious methods of negotiating the busi- 
ness of underwriting — -were aimed principally at several of the 
larger investment banking houses. The case had been laboriously 
constructed through months of combing in the fdes of these con- 
ms by Peter R, Nehemkis, Jr., special counsel for the S.E.C, and 
's staff. It was brought out that one of the companies under scrutiny 
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ht'on Henderson became a member of f Jiiv 
S.E.C. Ui»t May, succeeding Wi)liam O. 
Dourflas, upon his appointment as Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court, In the 
eurii/ duits of the T.If.E.C. he u'us tfs E.recii- 
live Secretary, hut now is a inember of the 
Comviittee. He «;tis born tii tSSS in Mill- 
ville, N. J., f/rnd]tating from Sicarthmore 
College in 1920, after which he did sonic 
past-graduate work at the University of 
Pennsylvania, 19S0-Z2. Early in his career 
he worked for Governor Gifford Pirichot of 
Pennsylvania after a fling at teaching and 
the Chatauqua buA'ine.ts. He ica* an A.isi.s- 
tant Professor of Economics at Carnegie 
inntitute nf Technology. 1922'lS,and Direc- 
tor of Cottsamer Credit Research in the 
Russell Sage Foundation, JH£S-5i. He 
served as a member of the N.I.R.B., t9St,-S5, 
after having earlier been its economic ad- 
viser and the director of iLi research and 
planning division. Upon Ihc demise of the 
N.R.A., he hecujite Economisl of the Demo- 
cratic National Campaign Committee in 
I93S and later Consulting Economist of the 
W.P.A. His appointment to the S.E.C. drew 
opposition from financial spokesmen who 
hoped for a more conservatively inclined 
official in that position. 



We've got what it takes! 

\V(! do not need any new indvisLrios to lead 
us from dnpression to pro-spenty or to pro- 
vide productive outlets for the savings of 
the Axnerican people. All ttittt we require is 
an economic and polHlcnl .tUuatioiv favor- 
able to the resumption of capital replace- 
ment and expansion in existing indu.ttrles. 
The expansion of capital required to re- 
place depreciation and ubjj(>lL>scent plant 
and equipment and to raise standards of 
living even back to the 1929 level is sufRcl- 
cnt not only to provide outlets for available 
money savings but also to absorb all our 
unemployment, 

— Dr. Harold C. Mmtlion, PrrstJtnt. 

BrtHtktnf/t lujtityliOH 
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Peter R. Nehcmkis, Jr., now ahimi is 
a native of Netnirk, N. J. He has hnd a 
varied career n-ith the S.B.C. as a tncmlier 
of the Gcncrnt Counsel's stuff. On Jiittn- 
arif H ht.-it year the S.E.C. iintiuuitmi hix 
u/iiiuiiitiiirnt u.s Speriul Caunse.! in chfuyc 
of the i>irt.st7nt'nt luinktug section of tht 
TJf.E.C.'s im-entifftition. 

It. has been re/mi teti that, in I»a7-£S, he 
teas one of the ZOt) "yuiiieij piija" pnrttcipttt- 
ing ill Ah xantlr.r Mciklcjohii's educational 
t xpennifiit at the Uniferxitt) itf \\'t.\ci>Hrtia. 
He is (I iiratiuate af Swarthmore ColWijo 
rtiid J'liJr La\^' Schitol, irhere he iva.f editor 
of the Yale Law Journal. He joined the 
R.F.C. Itf/ol staff in time to take a younij 
iau-yer'x part in xotne of the earlif Keir 
Deal litigation before becoming attachnl 
to the S.E.C. 



Government al work 

MR. NEHEMKIS: As Mr. Stanley knows, 
we have been living in his ahop for months. 
MR. STAMLEY (President. Morgan, Stan- 
ley & Co. ) : Yes, I know it. 
THE CHAIRMAN: He says it with an air 
of resignation. 

— From tht teccti of T.N.E.C. hroringj 
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had ki-pl ] 7 clerks busy for many week.s >ii|>plyiiig »iata ilt-rnandi'il 
liy tlie Citrnrnissioii. 

All t'fTort wa.s Jiiudfr to sliow llial favored midrrvvritcrs allocali' 
tlie tHl^ille^is til ail uiideiivritiiip syndii ale like a i)iimu|n>lii-iir pliiin. 
To siippoii this propo.silioii, u history of .^meriian Tcleplmiie and 
Telegraph finaiu ing for the past 33 years was recounted. This hyjui- 
thesis hegins wilh a legendary conference in the Morgan lilnary, at 
vvliicli lln'ce men now dead di\ide4l this financing that ultimately 
aitiuiiiiled to S8.'i2,()0<),n()U. Around the incident an elTorl v^as made 
to weave a drama not unlike that celebrated conference in u hicli the 
Roman triumviri divided among themselves the known world of the 
fust century B.C. 

A new term is coined 

M.ANY thousand.'^ of words were spread on the record in an al- 
Icmpl to show that the underwriters come to regard themselves as || 
j»o.ssessinga '"proprietary interest" in future business. .Although sev- i 
eral witnesses denied emphatically ever having heard this term 
in llicir long Wall Street experience, it was i>andied about as a 
find comparable to "the underprivileged." 

'^lli^ allegation also was contradicted by evidence that some of 
llie Hell Telephone issues were shared by eight or nine underwriters, 
while others had as high as 97 parti<-ipants. Chairman (J'Mahoney 
showed that he v\as somewhat skeptical of the S.E.C. case by asking 
llie counsel to include some reservation about tlie meaning of 
"|)roprietary interest" in a summary of one of the sessions. 

Mindful of the lalc Senator W alsh and his "little black bag" dis- 
closure, the S.E.C. \io\ f had dug up the case of ""tlie little black 
hooks." .'\n investment banker had a few black memorandum books 
in his office in which he k«'pt personal and informal notations on 
imderwiiting participations of his own firm with others. They were 
not «onipany accounts or records. They weie something like the 
trade statistics the president of a nianufa» turiug conipany might 
keep at hand to inform himself upon bis c(mipany"s relative position 
from month to month. But the S.E.C. sleuths regarded them as in- 
criminating evidence of "ie<"ipiocal obligations." 

Through the hearings runs a peculiar note of contradiction. On 
ihc one hand was the predilection that urulerwriting business is 
"frozen," "crystallized." fixetb and, on the other, the repeated 
cynical jabbing at underwriters about the lengths to which they are 
said to go to obtain business. One is monopoly, the other is coni- 
petilirtn. 

Nothing could be clearer from the testimony than the prevalence 
of keen competition in the business. One prominent banker de- 
."seribed it as a "dog fight." When a corporation is dissatisfied with 
the service its underwriter renders it finds plenty of others eager 
to get the business. 

Some happenings demonstrated the failing of so many academ- 
ic minds that do not appreciate ^vhat is required to go out and sell 
for a living. Of course, a salesman will use as an influence llie cir- 
cumstance of friendship. Naturally, friendship plays a part in seir* 



ing securities and ii; selling the abilily of an inslitulioii to niiiikri iw 
issue. As one juirlner in J. I*. Morgan ;nul (".iniijKiiiy it in liis 
lestiniony, "Hiisiiiess I'ollows iiuli\ idiials rather iIkih firm names."' 
Anyone with nrhial experiem e tti tlie linrly-liiirly ol luii^iness wuiilil 
iinder.HUuHt ifial. 

Senianties, the five-dollar uord iiilrodneed to the \ulgar Iiy llial 
protagonist of New Deal phraseology, Stuart Cha.se, [ilayed a hig 
part in tlie T.N. E.G. hearings. Passage after pa!^sagt^ of (itiiz and 
answer sitnmered down in siil)?;[atice to the tJermilion of terms. Siteli 
toined terms as "proprietary interest, " "reeiprcveal ohligatiojis," 
"frozen interests," "legaeies," "line of irdieritance," etc., provoked 
a huge word tonnage. 

But tlie best pieee of semantic fireworks was displayed hy Counsel 
Neliemkis. He was discussing a letter written hy the late Dwiglil W. 
Morrow, a Morgan partner and later a U. S. Senator. In Ids letter 
about an A.T. & T. issue, Mr. Morrow had written that "f am also 
handicapped by not knowing the considerations which affected the 
original division of 70 per cent to New York and 30 per cent to 
Boston." Said Mr. Neheuikis in prefacing one of his (juestions: 

1 was very much interested in one wore! Mr. Morrow used. Now, Mr, 
Morron- uas a voty tli^liiiguislierl lawyer. In ref<'iriii« to this agree- 
ment or understanding arrived ai in the library he used a word that 
always has great significance for lawyers — -"considerations." 

Investment bankers nuist be more careful than mo.st men about 
their semantics, else long altei' they are ileatl their eliauce utterances 
may be exhumed and exhibited as a possible evidence of linaucial 
turpitude. 

By implication, the S.E.C. presentation repeatedly pointed to 
competitive bidding as the answer lo the criticisms leveled at unih^-- 
writing. Several investment bankers tried to refute any routcntion 
for conipelitive bidding but in every instance were balked by the un- 
bending resistance of Commissioner Henderson. His main grounds 
were tliat the S.E.C. has the general subject under investigation IhU 
was not prepared to have the subject aired before the T.N.E.C. 

No light on efficiency 

AS YET no attempt has been made to appraise the efficiency with 
which investment banking is fulfdling its function of bringing idle 
capital and enterpriser together. Only by the remotest application 
can anything so far developed throw light on the reason that "a large 
part of our vast reservoir of savings has remained idle in stagnant 
pools." 

It now becomes fairly obvious that the S.E.C. probers are not 
working toward the end of immediate legislation lo thaw out frijzen 
capital. Apparently they are not even hopeful of recommending, 
w ith any success, specific reform legislation to the present Congi'ess. 
Their sights may be set higher, perhaps toward a glittering mountain 
peak of collectivism of some form for America. 

There have been 20 major depressions in this country since our 
government was founded, but tiiis is the deepest and longest one 
of them all. 




Only during invextors would risk their 
money backing this peculiar looking de- 
vice. But some men took a chunce. The 
riisiilt is a SB, 000, 000, 000 iildustiy providing 
inco files for many tuiUions of Americatts. 
The thing is Bell's first telephone 



The search relentless 

MR. NEHEMKIS: Would you care to en- 
lighten me. if you will, why U was nGces- 
sary for Mr. Burnett Walker to ask Mr. 
Maeomber whether Mr. Macomber had 
any objection lo Burnett Waltter's talliing 
to the President of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company? 

— From the record of T,N.B.C. Iictirinos 
^Thc invt'Sti^jatffr is cGmmntling on one si'ntcnce 
'i» a Irltcr from /. K. Mat'mnbvr t» aiiottirr htmkrr, 
Buritt'U Waikcr was tvith tt tomfictititj Iwifjit' on(J he 
^itiuffd to be ^'oltrt^'Ot^s to Macomfjcr if'/*y already 
had the Soniht'rti Ctilifi^niitj Iidi\oti business.) 
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The iKifion's Ifiltitntlftt tex tnufit ilt.ytntl on 
ifHftirp money not onlxi to support their 
constant ararch for nrv products but for 
their practical development 



A isarching question— uncinswered 

\V^T^^ESS: Ma>- I ask a question of you? 
What lii the jioint of this? 

tMINER Well, that la nol a proper 
•Uon for a witne^i to uk. 

—from the rrcard •/ TJiJS.C. kftimgt 



Possible, witK more appropriation 

SENATOR KING; You arr- now irivesli- 
fialinK IrunsncHona way back In 1920? 
MR NEHEMKIS: We have done even 
worse than lhat, Senator. We have ^ne 
buck lo 1WI6. 

SENATOR KING: Why don't you go back 
lo the beginnlnB of time? 

— From the ttcoti of T.N.E.C. hraringt 



The most im{x»rlaiit question it raises is hi»w lo make pnigress 
ini \\\v ruiitl to iJuiiilile recover)', how lo jiiit ihi- iiiu'nn>loyetl t>ii 
iIh" [tay rolls of proiiiitiive riilerpri>e ami k<'ep ihem iJierc. 

T}ii> is ii ijtie>(ion lit wlitrli iu> one an-uer ran Ik- gi\eii. Many 
ihing-i neeii lo lie done and many undone. Bui one trnlh i> apparent 
firim ihe exjM'rienee of thi> <]epr»'s?.ion an«l of all preeeding ones. 

Jl i' that the greatest single foire, the largest engine, lo pull iis 
>>iil of deprr'-- ion is the flow of rapital into liotli new and estalili>lied 
' iiterpri>e!.. Thi> |)ov\erful enpine i« rmw .ill Iml -latled. 

Says Leonard P. Ayres: 

The ui)cini>hn ineiit that ri"sults fr«»iii thr drcrcased drtnaiid for 
iliirnlttr poiuJs is most of the dejiressiun utiriii|ilo\ mriil. It ran he rutfd 
li) tlir sail- i>f • iirporatirtn honils, and it is iirol>al>l\ Irur thai that i» ihr 
'■iiK Mil) it L-«iT liu> Lei-rr i'uri>cl in mir Imi^ rt orioiiiii: histi>r\. . . . 

In tlie past eight years, the average new capital by -n ivale finaiu-- 
ing has l)een ahottt $OfK>.(KK).(>00 a year, agaitisl 83/><H),(MK).0(X) a 
year in the deeade of the 20's, or six times as mneh. Said Lionel D. 
Kdie a few months ago: 

Tl is rlouhlful if ihis y>\an\ ulir (>r<i()u( ihr jiliiiil and iMiiiiitiiii'til of 
ull kinds I today is aitv licltcr tlian it uus ten yi<ar»i ago. \Vc are hiiisli' 
ing a dead drrade in which Magiinlion has itupiilanled progri'ss aiitl 
dynamic growth has given way to arrested developinenl. 

.Mr. Edie, a reeognized aiitlunity, estimale> that it uonid lake 
82r>.(K)0.f)f)0.0O0 of new iiive>lrnenl to ptti the capital jilaiit and 
ecjnipnienl in shape lo afford a <lecent liasiseven of national defen>e. 
He says: 

Wp must go hack tn Ituildiiig an America that is adequate for national 
defense in war and thai |>er|«'liialcs the (jeace-tinie growth whii'h pre- 
vailed fur ISO years until 1930 hut whi<-h has heen lost since that time. 

Mr. Edie's estimate as to llie retrogression in our ea|)ital plant 
is modest liy conipariMtn with the estimates of others. For inslaine. 
according to Simon Kuznets, for e\eiy year from Y)\S) to I'i.'iO, 
the capital for Inisiiiess uses steadily increased, w ith the exception 
of 1921, when there was a small defieieiiey. The total increase in 
business capital for these years was 843..'SO().fKM).(MKJ. In contrast, 
for every year from 1931 to 19,'i.'>, inchihive. [here was a decrease 
in business capital— a total lo» of Sirr.(J<XJ,(KX),0(HK 

Fresh capital is essential 

ONE SLTtVEY a few years ago indicated a potential replacement 
demand in four industrial groups (railroa<t equipment, farm ma- 
chinery, tonstruclion etjuipment and the automotive indu.stry) of 
819,(KJ0.()00,000. 

Various reliable authorities have made estimates of the ac- 
cumulated shorlage.'i in durable goods due to absence of expendi- 
tures for maintenance and replacement, as well as to subnormal 
outlays for industrial expansion, which range up tu $85,000,- 
0(X).60O. 

Perpetuation of our economic system depends upon a ctmstant 
replenishment of fresh capital. The major step is to open the capital 
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^Bnarkets. Until we do that, ue cannot have the expansion of indits- 
^Brv and trade on which recovery depends. 

We need not take the views of Ituslness men alone. One of the 
^country's must diM'erning lalior leaders, supporting tlie testimony 
^(C)f a great industrialist, explains tliis situation. 

Matthew Woll, Vice President of the American Fedei'ation of 
I.iihor, says: 

Recently there have comf tn our attention statistics showinjr the 
amount of money which must be Invested to furnish employment to 
one worker. The estimate of LanmuX du Pont that, on the average, llie 
nianufafluring industry thruughnut the couiilr) requires an inveslnieiit 
of 38.000 per employee, that in the steel industry about Sll.OOO in 
capital is required for each employee, and in the electric utility in- 
duslry an iineslment of approximately S45,0l)0 is re({uired jjer em- 
ployee, is of more than passing concern. 

His statement that an ex|M'ndit»rf of !?2'i.nOO.OnO.OfM1 upon new 
plaut and equipment w uuld put an additional 3.(JU0,t)00 men to work 
in the manufacturing industry and would provide employment in 
service industries of some 7.500.000 men, ought not to be disregarded, 
but .should receive serious attention. 

Certainly it is by far belter that capital investments be encouraged 
to Iiring about reeinijioytnent than that \\c should center foremost atten- 
tion on providing relief and in finding new, excessive and burdenstmie 
forms of taxation. 

Mr. Woll says the great American Federation of Labor has re- 
leatedly stressed tliat, to stimulate etriployment in the construction 
and heavy ituluatry group, a revival of the flow of investment capital 
o liusitiess is necessary. He ohseiTes that "llie country caimot con- 
tinue indefinitely to satisfy its needs for consumers' goods imlcss 
operations are niiderlaken to expand production and maintenance 
and the national standard of living." 



I 



"Investment is in the dog house" 

IF WE TURN to povei-mncnl ofTiciiils. we hnd President Roosevelt 
stating: "Obviously an immediale task is to try to increase the nse 
of private capital to create employment." The same idea has been 
stressed by Secretary of Conunerce Hopkins, who Dl>serves that the 
stimulation of recovery rests primarily upon resutnptioir of the flow 
of private caiJital into productive eiiterpri*e. 

Former Under .'secretary of the Treasury John W. llanes, numer- 
ous members of Congress, and economists of national standing have 
11 stressed the importance of encouraging the flow of itnestmcnt 
funds into enterprise and the necessity of protecting the agency, in- 
vestment banking, which mobilizes those fimds. 

W. Ranrhdph Burgess, of tlic Njlinnal City Bank of New York, 
has .stated it in a pithy way: 



Investment was put in the dog house and kept there. And (hat is a 
major reason why our recovery from depression has been so slow. 





pression. 

The surest way to revive new business fmauriug and irnpiovc the 
economic ami luicmpUiv ttn'iil -iluatiotK pcnci a ll\ _ i- In create > tm- 
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Labor's concern over investments 

Our studies indicate ttiat the percentage 
of employment over a period of years runs 
fairly comparable with new capital invest- 
ment in industry. During the years 1925 to 
1929, inclusive, we find the factory index 
around 100, with new investments in 
America's industries approximating $3,750,- 
000,000 annually. Figures from 1930 to 1935 
inclusive, evidence that witli the factory 
employment index risinf; from a low of 60 
to 80, new investments in America's indus- 
tries approximated $700,000,000 annually. 
The country cannot long continue to satis- 
fy its needs for consumers* goods unless 
operations are undertaken to expand pro- 
duction and maintenance and ttie national 
standard of livinfr. 

— Mnttliru' tVoll, Vice Ptctideut, 
A»}t'w\(nn Fearration of Labor 




Jtuilf' >nccivecl tlx a means of com- 

tnunictitiiiy u-ith ahips ut sta. Tht mnrkcl 
place fotind other tmea umpluijtng (huu- 
sniidx of persons. Could political allocation 
hiiic guided it that icuyf 
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A practical view 

Evprylhmg wc are and everything we have 
— the myriail of things all around ua we 
call pivlUiation — we owe lo the existence 
of capitalism in a free democracy. To help 
maintain this syateni, we must provide the 
$7,000 per man necessary to plve work to 
the 500,000 or more persons who are added 
to our employable population each year, 
and to all IhoMc stranded on the relief rolls 
as a result of the post-war depression. We 
also need capital investment if we are tn 
furnish job.-i for those who arc released foi 
nfw employment owin^ to shifts away 
from old industries or from old techniques 
of those industries. 

— J*?/ni If. Ilancs, Um{c7 Scerftary irf thf 
Trtmury (tht'M i] mitnhrr of thi- S li.i.'.} 



"Dangerous bock-&eat driving" 

I have warned the country against unwise 
governmental interference with business; 
J have pointed out that the policies of the 
present leadership . . . m the last few yeai ^ 
have constituted dangerous back-seat driv- 
ing. ... I am opposei! to their kind nf 
governmental interference with business. 
It means casual, dangerous tampering. 

■ Ftankltn I). AWjn Wl. I'li 1911 




"This i.i an undcr-invejttment depre-anion." 



(iitkms tfial will encouiage iiiitialive in liie tlevelopinetit of new in- 
ilit.stries. antl free tlie facilities of finance to help. Efforts at further 
ili^niaiitlenient of the investment banking machinery for bringing 
issuer and investor togellter mu.st be abandoned, and there must be 
easing of the too dra.slic curbs that liave now been phired upon those 
facilities if capital is to be nuibili/.ed for industry, if jolts are to be 
restored, and if we are to maich toward durahlc recovery in a sound 
and characteristic American way. 

Perhaps, if a common denominator could be reached of all the 
reasons for our failure to recover the business activity we once had, 
it VNould be simply: "uncertainty due lo the 'loo drastic curbs' placetl 
upon business operations." 

As Theodore Roosevelt acknowledged in the midst of an early 
anti-monopoly crusade, yoti cannot tie a miiirs hands to keep him 
from doing harm without at the same time pieviiiting him fnuii 
doing good. 

The brakes have been set too hard. 

Now, political operation of the machinery by which people ex- 
change the products of their labor, trade their services, undertake 
new enterprises, is the direct antithesis of the American free enter- 
prise system. 

The half-way house on ihe road to political operation from a free 
enterprise system is political control — the euphonious phrase over 
here is "national planning," Under whatever "semaiilic," it is polit- 
ical control of tl)e various parts of the economic machine, contiol 
of the people's earnings and .savings, control of the set-up of indus- 
trial and agricultural and commercial operation, control of the re- 
lations bt^twecn manager ami eniplt>yee, and control, in fact, of the 
tttyiiad activities of the maiket place. 

At the half-way house 

^ E THUS FIND ourselves at the half-way house, in a period of 
transition. It is the situation described by clear thinkers like Bernard 
Baruch. tliat we cannot progress while we are neither one thing in)r 
the other. We have gone all the way into operation in some instances, 
such as the making and selling of electric power and electrical ap- 
pliances, the building ami management of homes and entire com- 
numities. We have gone half-way into practically every branch of 
economic activity, ami particularly in llic field of finance. Much of 
the people's earnings and savings is allocateil totlay through some 
■10 federal lending agencies and, lei us recall, as Assistant Secre- 
tary Berle sees so clearly and with approval: 

. . . ihe GovernniRnt will have to enter into the direct financing of activ- 
ities HOW supposed l(.t hi" private; and a continuance of that direct 
financing must mean inevital>]y that ihe Covcriiiiieiil ultitiiatcly will 
control and own those activilics. . . . 

Owr a period of years, the Covertimetil will gradually tome lo own 
must of the produclive plants of the United States. . . . 

.\l ihe de[)th of our despondence in 1933, reform nuiscled in 
and displaced recovery. Not content with ihe slow, evolutionary 
method of gradually applying the brakes, we clamped ihein down 
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wilh such foive lliat ihe nuicliineiy by which riirii iuul women earn 
leir living is uiiiihU' again lo reach the speed oi llie 'Twenties. 
Fireside mechanics ajipcaieii on the scene, earnest theorists, iim- 
ti\aleil Ity the desire li> make America over to get a heller America, 
each crusatling lo lake ihe play out of tlie particular part of llie 
ecoiuunie niacliine altout wliich he or slie had an i)hsession. Eacli 
as certain thai our Irouldcs were due to a fa nil in a particular 
iction of tlie Iransmission line from natinal resources lo con- 
nniplion. 

?o the nation enduiikctl upon tlie Gargantuan task of reslricling, 

I through political conliol, the activilies of hanks, inveslnienl hanks, 
conniiercial aviation, power and light, stock and grain exchanges. 
"Oil, coal, lal)or relations, wages and hours, telephones, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, agriculture, advertising and retailing and is 
now engaged in taking the "play" out of the insurance business. 
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Reform adds friction 

NEW AND UNUSUAL forms of taxation, destined less for the pur- 
ose of revenue than to gain certain social ends, added lo the 
friction. 

But all tiiis might have been overcome by the steam power of the 
mighty American industrial and commercial system, \villi the pres- 
tige and experience and momentum of 150 years. There was a great- 
er depressant. 

Congress, facing its Herculean task, was obliged to resort to 
something new in America, but old to other countries, ft had to 
delegate its powers to executive boards, bureaus, authorities, com- 
missions and federal corporations. It had to leave to them the defi- 
nition of rules, their application, their interpretation, their infringe- 
ment and the degree of punishment. It had to leave to them the prose- 
cution of llie citizen, the question of intent, the judging of that citizen 
^^and the fixing of punishment by the same persomiel. 

This naturally brought about the "luicertainty" which the press 
^Bhas reported almost daily as preventing business expansion. 

At the head of the transmission line which carries the dreams 
^^of enterprisers, involving the hiring of both men and dollars, is 
the financial set-up. 

A commission was authorized to "safeguard" the issuance of 
securities and their sale. But the task of aniving at regulations 
B^to fit literally thousands of different cases resulted in red tape; ex- 
l^^cessive costs; long delay; severe civil liabilities upon officers, which 
delayed decisive action; impractical reipiiremeuts, honestly mo- 
tivated, hut horn of inexperience in the human relationships of buy- 
ing and selling; ignorant actions which, when opposed, bring the 
retort that the opposer is unwilling to cooperate; arliitrary deci- 
sions; "death sentences;" the ever-present fear in bureaucratic ad- 
ministration of reprisals; the uncertainty of discretionary powers — - 
H^ all naturally resulting in a bottleneck which has postponed new 
enterprises and impeded the free flow of capital. 

In the effort to take the "play" out of the securities markets, the 
nuts have been tightened too much and it is not an exaggeration to 




The modern city could not exist had there 
hecn no rnoiivy vitirkels to provide not 
only buildinij /iiud.H, hnl to paif for the 
development of new matertals essentkii to 
modem constTUCtion 



The spirit is everytKing 

The reason, I believe, for the long con- 
tinued stagnation of businfss and for this 
vacuum in which the Investment business 
is struggling to be useful and effective is 
to be found in the simple fact that the 
impetus back of business is of human 
origin. . . . The human being engages in 
his activities with eagerness and zest, he 
builds and spends and takta commitments 
for futures only when he is confident of a 
relative permanence of the conditions sur- 
10 un ding- him. And he looks to govern- 
ment for those conditions of stability, 

— Franrijt li. Frtfthrrifjhant, CiffflM <fy Btnr, Ini'., 
BestcH, Fornu'r Presidunt, the Investtne»t 
Bankers' Assutiatiuit of Anu'rifa 
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Pftrotriim irn* a wajite commodUi/ until 
<j)ir imiii tvtth an itirii darrd pttiilir Tuiiriitc 
tintl drilUui ft wvll. Another man huilt <i 
rrfinrry. St\ll othrr iiifn ttrveliijird mtiinx 
for it.i grriitfitt u.ic. Today Ikis ttifiOiK- 
wn.nuo induxtrt/ provides jobs for more 
thitn l,OOU,mii> Amorwuna 



Why the dollar it afraid 

Thf single mist^inK clenent is u feelinR 
of security - a belipf that money can be 
spent or Investpd without conflscatian of 
reasonable profits by Inordinate taxation; 
that American assets will not asatn bi- sub- 
ject to HOme great arbitrary change In the 
value of money; that there arc to be no 
further liiKturbing assaults on business 
I'ither by some statutory change in the 
existing business pattern or a general gov- 
ernmental hostility or governmental com- 
petitive Invasion of existing flelds of pri- 
vate enlerpriBC. 

- Bernard M. Baneh 



«av thai tliuii^aiids ttf iir« v<'Hluif> liu\e died at conceptioii. 

Wlifii il i.> rfali/t'd that a Moit of ftiJeial aulliorilips are iMuitip 
lliotiiiaiul> of new rule* daily, chaiif;iiig old lulc!' o\ernipht. ofleii 
illnuil •.titrii'iciit iiotifualioii: lhat .>0 odtl in*w ex<'( uli\f IkuikI- li.iw 
IwH-n M't up by (ioiigre.-.- v\illio»it iIk- di'fiiiilixc po\sei> ol llic i»l<l l>ii 
reaus, and lhal thousands of other rules of rondiirt are iiu iiUating. 
lliere comes a pic liite of llie uneei tainly of business operation today. 

Tliis polilii-al lonlrol extemis in many tliiertioiis. Sotnc ol the 
ina(iif<-s(ali(in.-. are t)ies<': I'lie (Jovt'iiunenl mpiiie*! ir).'l,(XH).(K)0 
te|K>its lasi year from luisiness men. Some of tlie reports were a> 
big as dielionaries. (hie i'or|)oralii)i) ad\ised ils sloekholders lhal 
llie ('\|ieii>e of making out il» i« (iiii1- last year was $2.21 Kl.( KM). Tlie 
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SAVERS 

Dollars saved by John and Mary Person reach paying jobs tn business, 
industry and public improvements through the channeb of the securities 
markets. Some savings go into insurance policies, savings accounts, and 
thence into securities. Some go into securities already outstanding which 
are bought on stock exchanges or in the over-the-counter market. But, 
whether direct or 'roundabout, the pathways mitst be kept open. 
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iuu«n ro?>l i-i nnl llic lirst cosl. I'Ih' lirdoclinn ol lite iii.niagvi iiiiinl 

Iiunn Duiiiiignial iliitirs lU itrvisiti}; iiii|invM'tn<-nls aiul lu'w |irtt(l- 
■tis cosls llir priinul wriliiic iii;inv tiino ,i- nnti li. 
I A CDngirssnuiM ituiml, alter M'vnal iuoittli> nl haul v\«»ik. thai 
tlio i'l'iJoial (;in('rmiri'itt*> lull tm tiavcliii); i'\[»cMM'r» ua** |17<i. 
tHHKHH) iti oiu" \<'ar. 'I"lti>. i- a stim t'i|iial li» ItJ |um- nl' all 
lUv |»,i>stnif:(T K'Acmif of all llio railioails ami nniii-ali>s tlic ninii 
Ix'i i»l Inirial rm|tl(i\ t"t>s n«>\\ iri>ju'ctiiin lmsitu>» o|H'ralion>, 
liadpcrinj: inaiiaj-n s tlimunlunil llif rounti v. 

Tlu* \\ uj^rs ami lliiiii'>^ atliniiiistt alimi. uliilr slill liaiiiiii^ tl i 
^Tit"u iii>)*i'ctiii s, mnsi of llicrii \ oiiiip women, lo ciii i v oti lliis kind 
III Mir \»"illaiu'r. is a.">kirin (ioitnirss I'ur TOO iimrc. aimniKicittf; 
lliat itltiniatfly carli I'mplnyiiig iinil in llu> riiitnt Slalos sliunlil l>r 
iiisiu'fUHl al U'ii>\ oiivr a \rar. 
■k Tlir Atloimn (It'iu-ial lirgs for mitrr lu'l|) in his aiiti-ti iisl \vi>tk. 
^s;n iiip. "\ tin rannttt police Anierira with a i'ur(ior;)r'> fjnanl." 

TIh" nioncN I'osI ol ihcse iiu'rt'aM'il f;oM'num'iilal conliot- is 
slajiprrinp. The atnoiinl liaiisr<'nils llu- power ol words lo ri'M'al. 

Ill l''.'tH govrrnnii'ntal s|ientliMgs, slale. Intal ami Icilrial. ol 
$IH.()0().(Kt(M)()() loptHMl lh(> ini nnii' of lhi> ai ti\ilios ol all rili/.cns 
ol ihr stall's wrsl of tlir M ississijipi. Tlicir foinhini'il riTorls in pro- 
ilitcing tlir giganlir <nit|tiil ol gohl. siher, coppci'. roi n. milk, i hri-se. 
polators, l)«'t'f, sugar, coal, lumln'r ami all olhcr prtidmls rreateil 
iii. omi' ol approviniali-K $ I T.SOO.OOO.IHM). 

Gtnt'tninrnt today is spending ahont M) \h'v reni of tlie national 
inrome. l ollerl ing tluongli taxes m-ai lv I!."* per ernl ami lun iowiii^ 
most <d the dilTeieiire. At the turn ol the eeinuiv. ginftnmeiit \va- 
-pending ahoiil eight per eeiil ol ihe iialion.il ineome. 

\ wise ceonoinist lias eoni)mlrd that a|t|n oxitnately 20 per eenl 
<•( lii<' national ineoine must he it<-\oted eaeli year h> investment in 
uuhislry to maintain reasonahle [oogress. I-Vn iiiei Iv at least that 
' )M'rreiitage was so (levt>teil. It miisl he appaient thai, as goveiii 
menrs dralts npon the national iiu onu- iiu iea-e, iIm' ]iiopoilton ol 
the ntilional ini iitm- availahle loi volnnlai v m\e>tnienl in indiislrv 
diminishes. 

dtluM' govermnenl> have alwa\s taken a huge loll o| their eouii 
liy's ineorin' in la\r-.. They nse it lor poiieing against ru-ighhoi's heiil 
upon wealth and lei i ilory grahhing expeditions when not in prepa- 
lalioii lor sui h expeditions themselves. In either ease, the gfiveiii 
menls eni'oin age the pi odneei s ol weallh to produce mor e and more. 

IUiir gi'ov^ing piacliei' ships hoth ears down. We (h'frrive rnanage- 
Bient of ihe whcrewilhal to risk new venluies and iixe the monev in 
Inrge pail lo put lein- and hirnders upon man igemenl. 
I If we really want business activity 

WK MAY llOTK and pray lor a speeding up nl mil mdii-^liial ma- 
I hiiiery lo a point where it again will pioduee another j5H<l.(MH).0()l), 
OOO income. We cm i liav«r it if we deprive manag**menl ol (imd-> 
Mill lieedoni ol ai lion, We eun'l enjin llie sailislie salisfaelii>n o| 
-Cl ing rnan.igers harassed and iMiialeil, and al the same time enjov 
the harvest of management's aeeornplishtnent. Kither one or the 
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To lay nothing of "Inveilrgationt" 

(>M<' nf tlio nmi'l aaiUnlt Imnaifiiiin iimliM 
wlOoh Amrrlomi linliiHliy linH wovIohI f<ii 
t)u' ihihI iM'Vi'riil ypaiH liivn liivMi tln' iin- 
iiKMirii' liuianv tiginii till' tinii' niiil riiiMKV 
i>f IniMlivcM!! niul lliiniu'liil i>\i'i"ia tvi-n In ita 
JvintlliK DiPlHsi'lvrn (i> lIlP fiiii'itatil ohlflM 
of Uiivpt ttiTiriil liiillry riiiil nrii-inpl liii: In 
funviml fuliiii< filiiriH of )iiili>-v A nii'nl 
a<>:il of Ihniurht una iMiovgy whlrh plupiild 
luivc Kunr intn the |irii1>lvmy of liaiMnal 
i>i Kiinl/iil loll of r»iiM(ni'«H. of itit'i cHBltiK 
rdU'lPtiry, of IliiilliiK nuii kris fm- KxoaM. of 
iiKilOliK I'oiiiiii rlii'ii'ilvp iiliintt fur c\|)aiv 
i-liui. iiMil of lln- Intiiiaiirtloii of h«nv IitIi- 
liolocy. Ims in'i-i-HHinlly Bono inln tin- i|iirn 
Hon of wltnl tlip tioviMUincnt 1m iloltVK niul 
Ih bi'ImhJ lo ilo 

M'lHlfin'f IV .^'rfrtV/l. ( AilirlHiin 
I'l I'll' Hmiitf, <)ii' < hitiir \ali,<Kii) Ihmk 




f 'MlfliK/ iislit Htii.t /III. > mill n utriij u lllt 
\trrt ti> HiiiAif II itrw kinil iif fitiiK /ji (M'O/f.i 
Kiha fur Ixith titlr (iirii loiii Mtv tlollinn 



Get busy, Babyi 

Evor>' baby born today owes $460.65 as Uis 
or her share of government debt. Twenty- 
one years ago — just after the close of the 
World War — the share would have been 
$309.T4. In the time that it tonk for a boy 
born In 1919 to grow Into manhood, a 
baby's share of the public debt has been 
increased Jl!50.S)l— almo.st half. 
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olher. It is tlii- people's ihoicp. They tunc pt'i niiUeil tin; course v\i* 
are piir.suiiig. 

Regiihitidn in the puhlir interest tfiere shauld l>e, hut by written 
laws, not laws hy men in bureaus from day to day. Brakes tlieie 
-should lie, but if we expe<t spe«'d and hill-climbiiig again, we'd 
better make sure the brakes aren't set too bard. 

The issue at the core of all the issues now facing the American 
people eonies inevitably l« the (juestion of the future of free enter- 
prise. Initiative, resourrefulness, llie coiiragt' to make future com- 
mitments, the will to take a i ea>»)ned rhatice, are the n)ail)^p^ings of 
national progress. Tliey can give no enduring nieaniiig or effect to 
the idea of prosperity if continually subjected to repressive and re- 
strictive legislation and the hara.ssment of administrative agencies. 

The traditional t)[i()orliinity. once this country's di.stinction and its 
boas), is llif (>]»j)ortiiiiily for the free use of the indiviilual's talents 
and abilities applied to bis own advancement in terms of a useful 
contribution to the enrichment of life on the American plan. The 
The milk in the cocsanut issue is clear: Shall the people assure the development and exercise 

This wasn't the only white man's country of their ijroductive powers, or shall they surrender the rule of their 

whirh heckoned the poor and the oppressed r i • .j r\ • ■ • i 

of every nation. There were the whole of owu lives to the personality ol the hlatc: Decision m the national 

Latin-America and the highlands of Africa, . . ,i . ' c . j ri • 

among others, which offered the same or interest is the country s hrst order of business, 
greater resources and accesalbility. 

Neither of Iheae prospered and the rea- 
son becomes plainer ever>' day. There was 
In neither protection o( property, stability 
of government, integrity of obligation. All 
these were assured here from the mompnl 
Alexander Hamilton, ovp,t the opposition o( 
all the crack-pots of his day, established 
the Ilscal soundness and the devotion to 
the pledged word that attracted to this 
country not only the people, but the capital 
of the whole world. . . . 

There are strange doctrines abroad to- 
day. They are that somehow State com- 
pulaion under one-man control can acti- 
vate a national economy under threat of 
punt!!hmenl tar belter than millions of free 
initiatives can activate it with no com- 
pulsion whatever except the hope of re- 
ward. 

— Cen. Itu^jb 5. Johnson 



One woy to raise lax money 

We have a vast arrearage in the produc- 
tion of capital Koods, deferred mainte- 
nance, appalling? obaole.fcence, and a need 
In many lines for great expansion. If men 
can look nhead und make far-reaching in- 
dustrial plans with assurance of .stability 
in government policy, great capital out- 
lays will Inevitably ensue. This will not cost 
the government money, but, on the con- 
trary, will create new income out of which 
the government will be able to raise addi- 
tional taxes which we may devoutly hope 
will be uacd to reduce the public debt. 

WtnthiDf (C. Al'irich, i hiiirranH 
of Iht Hoard, tht Chair MtUwtial Bank 




PRESENTING 

S0OGEJ^v@&^RUCK5 




M£AMSi A Truck L 
That Fits YOUR Job! Here s Why! ■ 



ONE SURE WAY OF GETTING 
A TRUCK TO FIT YOUR JOB! 

WHEN YOU BUY a new 1940 Dodge truck you 
get a Job-Rated truck! You can get a truck 
that fits your particular hauUng needs. 
Each truck in the broad line of Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks is designed and built through- 
out to handle its maximum capacity. From 
engine to rear axle each Dodge Job-Rated 
truck is engineered and sized right to deliver 
top performance with dollar-saving economy. 
That's why your next truck can be the best 
truck you ever owned , . . more dependable, 
more economical . . . the source of more 
satisfaction ... a truck that fits your Job! 





D006E 


TRUC« 1 


TflUCKS 


ENGINES 


6 


1 


3 


WHEELBASES 


17 


9 


S 


GEAR RATIOS 


le 


6 


9 


CAPACITIES (Ton Rating! 


6 


3 


4 


STD. CHASSIS and BODY MODELS 


96 


56 


42 


PRICES Begin At 


«465 


S450 


4741J 


Pncet shown nre for y^-icn c^atfit with flat face tawl i^e- 
fpvered of Mcriin fadory, fedvrol to/tvs mchded — state ond 
iocat /ojfej extra. Prizes mbfect to change without f\ottce. 
figure! ut^d rn the above chart are based on puhtuhed data. 




GET THIS FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINING k BETTER 
W*f TO BOY * TRICK TO TIT TOUR JOB 

■fMk.'- Bcfor« you buy aii>' truck, grt thim hoxtktmt 
from your Doi.t|r« dealer or wrU« to Dod|4 
Dlvivfon* Chryalrr CorporAttoxir D*LPQit, Mich. 



DODGE JOB-KArED TRUCKS ARE PRICED WITH THE LOWEST FOR EVSRY CAPACITY 

Q ENSINES Q CLUTCHES 3 TRANSMISSIONS 



Eich Dodge truck i» povered right tor Iht 
KKulini iol>— with ftn engine *p*€tficilly *n(i- 
nttrtd for the truck in which it ii iiuttlktL 



Eich Do<ii^« Job-Rateil trucL has a cluUh that 
If extri bi|— extri ilrong — ind built to Uit 
because il's sixed to match the job. 



Dodge Irucks hare 3-ipK<t, 4-ip««l<)r S->pced 
ttinimiisioni according lo the power (nil lize 
of tht truck. All rate for Che )ob! 



REAR AXLES 



S(D FRAM 



SPRING Combinatians 



In V^'lan to 3'lon ciptcitiei • lotil of ci|ht 
dillerenl reu ul&> u uied. Eich m tiztd 
for the truck ukI the laid it will hiuL 



One of twenty frjmei givej tturakle strenf^lli 
to eich Dodge Joh-Rited truck— iiiurinf the 
right foundation for iti rtted loid- 



Dodgc sprinfi "stand up to the load" 
be<au>e carrectlr tiled and deaipted iprin(i 
ire uied on each Dodje Job-Rated truck. 



DEPEND ON DODGE 

TRUCKS 

I Z IH l »< H TO» CINCiriiS -9fiSTlltg«Ra CHASSIS AMD lOPr MODELS OR 17 NNEELIISES 



DODGE 1 
[TRUCK SERVICE , 
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..and BUSINESS-MINDED Legislation 



gives Indusfry Fair Play 

in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 



Jt PPUft) IN AGES RAST wilh grnit r«ourcei of raw mattrridli 
and fuel, Chcuapciikc and Ohiu 'IVrrictiry i> a natural field ul 
industrial dcvclopmcm. The hiMi>ry of ihf statcn it embraces 
— Virginij, Vi'evt N'irginia, Kentucky. Ohu> and Indiana— hiU 
been of human effort geared lo the success of Industry. And an 
important pan of this effort today is that uf state legislatures 
which strive to foster industri^il expansion. 

The great diversity of industries now o(K.'rating in this ter- 
ritory indicates that all iind here the conditions vital to their 
success. Gxtpcr.iiivc legislation is but one factor attracting 
enterprises which plan to move, expand or dc-cx-ntrali/e. Add 
to this an abundance of raw materials, close at hand , . , plentiful 
native labor ... excellent living and climatic cond it ioiu... com- 
munity cotJjjeraiion ... cheap fuel and electric power... avail- 
able industrial sites . . . proximity to major markets . . . excellent 
trans ptortut ion. These are advantages worth invt*stigating! 

What do you seek in a more advantageous location.' Com- 
plete and impartial factual surveys for your specific industry 
will be furnished on request. All inquiries will be held in strict- 
est confidence. Vi'rite 

GEORG£ D. MOFFETT. huiuilrial Comminiontr 
CHESAPEaKI. and OHIO LI.MV, HuniiliKIUii, VI. Va. 



THESE ADVANTAGES 

■ rr but the fundamrnrsi) of man)' favor- 
able condiiiunt making (^hrviprakr and 
Ohio Icrritor)' an nunumii iield uf ot>cr- 
•lion for many inJuMriei. 

• iAW MATtRlAlA (if many ktndi; ahun- 
ciani, near ai hand, rtononiually mured 

• I.NTlLLK.tNl LAIMiR nativr burn. larKcly 
skilled in a divertily of indutiriet, well 
houied, pcaiclu] and rooperative 

• NEAR TO MARXfTt tna|or (iintuming 
areas within 6fM, lecond or (bird morning 
delivery. 

• EXOLLCNT TRANSPORTATION favorable 
Ircighi ratc% and dependable terviic keep 
markeo and nianuljt (urert in etoniinm ally 
lime luuih 

• < IIKAP powtN abundant coal, oil, natur- 
al fi»\ and hydro-elet'iric de\cU>pmrnti m\- 
lure ibis icgion of unlimited |xiwcr at mutt 
ciunumiLal losts. 

• ( tKiPlRAllVE Lr(.I^LATIf)^ lndu«fy i» 
king in (.hcsapeake and Ohio 'lerritory. 
and the JcKitlalurcv of ihe five great Siatct 
in whiih It liet arc friendly toward the 
nccdi and aimi of cnicrprivci they invite 
and lho«r ihry already have. 




CHESAPEAKE ^//% LINES 




Washington and Your Business 



AT the Treasury a high official said 
Burned Child there is no foundalioti whatever for 
the oftei) heard story that s»tne way 
Dreads Fire will be found to grant credits to the 

Allies: 

It Is even possible that they will be compelled to pay spot 
cash foi" their purchases, for the acceptance of a cheek Involves 
ihe extension of ciedll, even it fur only a brief period. We hold 
loo much of their paper fnim the last war. 

He predicted there will be no war sales on a large scale, 
no war boom, no ballooning of inventories, no stock mar- 
ket rocketing, and no old-fashioned collapse at the final 
curtain. He has a good record for knowing fiscal facts. 



NotKing To Do 
About Gold 



THERE is nothing to be done about 
the $ie,000,(M;)0,OttO gold nugget, he 
said. We will be forced to take more 
gold as rapidly as Europe buys the 
things we have to sell. If the war 
lasts long enough we will ultimately have all the gold in 
the world except the little that goes into hollow teeth 
and wedding rings. Gold, he said, will always be the 
standard of value, and when the world gels back to sanity 
we can deal it out, a little at a time. All the nations will 
want it. If there is any nation then in possession of pawn- 
able goods we might lend a little. Until then we're stuck. 



Straw Shows 
A Cold Wind 



LICENSED prophets suggest that 
the appointment of George S. Mes- 
sersmith as Ambassador to Cuba in- 
dicates that the Good Neighbor may 
be getting back to a cash and carry 
basis. As Assistant Secretary of Stale, Messersmith was 
hard and dependable. He kept the personnel of the State 
Department up on its collective toes, and was regarded 
as one of the soundest advisers the Department has ever 
had. Secretary Hull reluctantly parted with him, but felt 
that Messersmith's competence was not a good reason 
for refusing him a step in rank and $9,000 more in pay. 
He also recognized that Cuba has for a decade or more 
been loaded with potential trouble, and that a strong 
man might be needed in Havana. 



Back Door Was 



SPEAKING of the budget, which 
every one is with a good deal of fer- 
vor, it is observed that Coolidge was 
Not Open Then the only President to whom budget- 
ary pleaders could not get through 
the back door. The passionate beggars for a few more 
millions for Dry Creek were always told to see Lord : 
He's running the budget. 

Herbert M. Lord was the toughest Yankee who ever 
andled a blue pencil. He worked up to be a general in 
the Army because he regarded a government dollar as a 
sacred trust. At the Treasury it ia said that Lord's budg- 
ets were the only budgets that were what all budgets are 
supposed to be. 



Facts About 
Dan W. Bell 



HE is 48 years old and has been a 
government man for 28 of them. As 
Undersecretary he will be second 
only to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau. He is stocky, chubby, 
pleasant, and has neither politics nor political backing. 
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He did not want to be Undersecretary and refused to take 
the position until assured that his civil service status 
will be protected. He was Acting Director of the Budget 
and could have been made Director, but refused for the 
same reason. He has never seen any evidence of politics 
in the Treasury's personnel. 

No particular moral in all this. Purpose only to note 
that the government service is filled with similarly 
capable men and that, without them, it might go to 
pot overnight. 



Finch Did Not 
Fare So Well 



DR. JOHN. W. FINCH was chief of 
the Bureau of Mines in the Interior 
Department. He is a well known sci- 
entist and hi.s reputation as an engi- 
neer and geologist ia world wide. His 
appointment, early in the New Deal, was hailed in scien- 
tific circles. 

Few things have so stirred the scientists in govern- 
ment employ as the news that he has been forced out 
because he had defended the Bureau of Mines against 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who is neither a geologist, 
a scientist nor an engineer. 

THE Highway Users Conference 
Sunday Trucks notes that, in several states, efforts 

are being made to bar trucks from 
May Be Barred ^^e highways on week-ends and holi- 

days, when Papa and the folks go 
out for their good time drives. To head off this movement, 
truckers in several states are voluntarily restricting their 
operations. No one has yet suggested that the family cars 
be kept off the roads during the rest of the week, but at 
the rate we are going in for regulation some one probably 
will. 

THE annual report of the Depart- 
Mavbe Hopkins of Commerce, signed by Secre- 

, J tary Hopkins, is worth reading by 

Didn I Read ft -j^y business man. Pull of informa- 
tion and observations. On Page X, 
for example, the first doubt of the all-wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment's economists this corner has ever seen in official 
print is expressed: 

The sharp bulg^e in federal income-creating' expenditures 
in 1936 appears to have been a factor in the development of 
the dangerous! inventory aceumulation of that year. Again, 
the sharp reduction of the federal net contribution played a 
part in the sharp decline of 1937-38. So powerful are these in- 
struments of the federal Government that their application 
requires the most careful and consistent adjustment to eco- 
nomic developments arid an avoidance of abrupt modification. 

It is a coincidence that this warning to the Government 
appeared just at the time the T.N.E.C. is warming up a 
plan to lodge control of the insurance billions in federal 

hands. 

FIRST judgment of some comraen- 
Buck Passed tators on the January decisions of 

the Supreme Court, by which the 
To Congress authority of the N.L.R.B. seemed to 

have been increased was that the 
liberals have completely captured the Court. 

More careful consideration shows that the Court has 
reaffirmed what it had affirmed so many times before, 
that it is not a judge of the practicality or wisdom of an 
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act of Ci TUT' if thnf nc* rnss»>d the consTitiiMoml tf*«t. 
In the I 
that th. i. 
1940. In turn, th 
will be flaming U>a 



• adds to 
A ui be com}' 



111 



the certainty that 1940's session 
aiid not less than five months long. 



■h 

X- 

re 



THE Administration's present plan 
Modden May Be soften the attack on the Labor 

Relations Act by giving J. Warren 
Boosted Down m ..iden a judgeship an(i ng 

• I'M by a man mr>r<* in hn 

the idi-as that Dr. I. 
j>erience in the Railu 
content with Leisersot: 
minded man. 

The same obscr^'ers referred to in the preceding para- 
graph doubt that the maneuver will be successful. It 
would only call renewed altentlon, they say, to the di- 
rects of the law. and add weight to the contention of the 
backers of the I»gan bill that a law must be so written 
that it cannot be given varying interpretations as the 
interpreters are shifted. 



ipabie and judicially- 



S.E.C.'s Cards 
on the Table 



THE investigation of the S.E.C. by 
a rommtttee of the House will be 
ha.sed on one clear-cut issue: 



Is It the function of the S.E C. to In- 
terfere in the nianaKi-mcnt of American 
■ l)t wu,< It the intention of Congrejia to confine the 
S E.C.'it activiuen to rejruiatton"' 

The Consumers' Power Company of Michigan a.sked 
permission to sell SIO.OOO.OOO, in bonds. The company's 
credit is so good that it could obtain this money at three 
per cent. 

The annual load would be $300,000. The S.E.C. direct- 
ed the Consumers' Power to sell common stock instead. 
The annual load would be somewhere near S8Ot),00D. 
Those are the only facts that count. If the S.E.C, can 
make its order stick, it can similarly impose its will on 
every other business concern, from the man who sells 
peanuts in front of the White Htmse to Senator Norris' 
wabbly "Little T.V.A." in Nebraska. 



Nothing to be 
Done About It 



SO far as this department has been 
able to discover the S.E.C. will have 
its own way. The Supreme Court 
will not overrule it, as shown by its 
recent decisions. The House may in- 
vestigate and report. But the law cannot be changed ex- 
cept with the con.sent of the Senate. There is no prob- 
ability that the Senate will consent. Jerome Frank might 
({uit the S.E.C. and go into private practice, as has been 
often rumored. 

No one has .suggested that a conservative would be 
named in his place, and so upset the present three-two 
control. Those who do not like to have a camel in the 
tent can do what the Arab did. He went out and sat in 
the sagebrush. 



Leoders Stand 
on the Brakes 



THE oldtimers who make it their 
business to figure out in advance 
what Congress may do are consist- 
ent in reporting that the rank and 
file in the House are all set to rip up 
things. The N.L.R.B. law wiJl certainly be patched, the 
wage-and-hour act will be given a going-over, the Hatch 
honesty in politics will be hotted up, and a dozen or so 
other laws will be made fair and workable— if the rank 
and file have their way. 

But the leaders do not want a disturbance that might 
go political on them. Father Divine has a phrase for it. 
"Peace — It's Wonderful." 



Sun Came Out 



NOT |>robable the Corcomn-Olds- 
I - group will get the - 

they want for the ')f 
the Wrong Way . t-ing up an electric grid in the 

• il regions. The National 
Power Policy Comn !"!« to have found out the 

wri • • '1 

to i; ill 
the mter-conneciions nece.ssary and can nuikt' more in 
jig time, and can get all the money they need if (Govern- 
ment will only let them alone. These were the things the 
government -ownership group did not want to hear. 



Iridescence in 
This Ambition 



ONE of the things that Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia plans to do is 
to find out just how much money 
country owes in addition to the 
11(0,000,000 debt limit fixed by 
ConKU.i.-^. oiit in I'a.-^.-i ;iround this debt limit has been 
the creation of a corporation by Congress. Tlien the cor- 
|)orati(i: » debt. The debt is presumtibly the debt 

of the t , 'H and the nation is i.ol responsible for 

it. In fjolilical lact it is n.'sponsible. 

Up to date Byrd has discovered about 40 government- 
owned corporations of various sorts, with assets and 
liabilities running into the billions. The balances of profit 
and loss cannot enter the budget until a conwration's 
affairs are finally wound up, and so no one knows what 
the nation's financial statement really should be. None 
of this seems to have happened with the consent of the 
Treasury. Mr. Morganlhau is reported to be annoyed. 



Detouring for 
Our Defense 



THE Defense Highway plan is com- 
ing to life again. This is a scheme 
for building a grid of great high- 
ways, the building costs to he 
hooked on the national defen.se pro- 
gram. Not much is expected of it in 1940, because states 
must pass enabling acts, and not many states are ready 
to do anything of the kind. If we are invaded in the mean- 
time detour signs would be set up at all crossroads to 
puzzle the enemy. 



Rough on the 
Alcatrazzers 



ILL-NATURED go.ssip around the 
.lustice Department is that Murphy 
began to slip as attorney general 
the day he advocated beating the 
bars of Alcalraz into ploughshares 
and turiiiiig its lough inmates out to graze. That was one 
emanation of sweetness and light that fizzed from \ho 
beginning. 

TOMMY CORCORAN is credited 
Cute Trick with the authorship of as nice a lit- 

. tie device as can be imagined. If all 

Coming Up go^g ^r^y j^i. lawyers now in the 

employ of the Government will be 
blanketed into civil service. No matter what administra- 
tion follows the present one, the bulk of official legal 
thought would be New Dealish for years to come. 



Court Can Do 



SEVENTEEN states now impose 
taxes of various kinds on incomers 
at their gateways. The states say 
Lively Dodging these taxes are not tarilTs, which are 
forbidden between states by the fed- 
eral Constitution, but are sales taxes, which they have 
every right to impose. Tlie federal Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture maintain that these taxes are 
tariffs and that they so burden business as to offer a 
serious barrier to recovery. The Supreme Court has fi- 
nally consented to hear arguments although it has twice 
before refused to review decisions of the New York Court 
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He: J\fiss Dale, yoiire a fast tvorkerf 
She: Thanks! But it's just lliat new 



LVGHTER key-scrokc and remarkable new quietness of 
operation are among ihe host of improvements built 
into the new Model M Comptometer. 



MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 

COMPTOMETER 



^'Comptometer Economy" is a familiar (and 
pleasant) story to executives in almost every 
business and industrial field. It's a story that 
"boils down" to more figure work bandied in 
less lime at lower cost, through high speed, 
Controllcd-Key accuracy, flexibility— and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods. 

And now, the handsome new Model M Cush- 
ioned-Touch Comptometer offers all the funda- 
mental Comptometer advantages, together with 
many important new features and improvements 
which contribute to increased figure-work savings. 

A demonstration of "Comptometer Economy/' 
as it applies to your own figure-work problems, 
may be arranged by telephoning your local 
Comptometer ofRce ... or by writing direct to 
Felt SC Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1712 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 



NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M CUSHIONEO-TQUCH 
COMPTOMETER 



for fosfert ea$hr Qperafion: 
Ught«r key^atroke 
rifmlbli} ksybaarci 
One-hand lubtrdction 
lmpro¥nl dNlmaJ peintorf 

for qreaf^r tfulef: 

Mochainlsm floated in rubber 
Sc^jjntiflc Aoundprooflng 

for fmproveef eppeoronce: 

Canc«1ltng lover built Inildo cam 
Nsw color and madnrn, tlntpltfliKl ll^nei to 
harmanlxa with modorn olfica Interiors 

for mlnimhcd eye-%fraht 

Na-glpr» antwqr dlali 

Ljifa«r, iTiora Itqtbl* aniwer nMm«riils 

Restful grcy-^rMfi color 




COMPTOMETER 

• tc u ■-, r*T orr. 




WILL THE WITNESS 



PLEASE EXPLAIN THAT 



TO THE JURY 



Maybe the judge knows what the witness means. 
Maybe the lawyers do too. But the jurors— the 
people who will decide the case in the end — just 
don't understand. 

Is the witness trying to cover up something? Is 
he telling only half the story? Leaving out details? 
Purposely making it tough to get at the facts? The 
jury isn't sure. So they doubt what they don't com- 
prehend—and reach their verdict accordingly. 

In much the same way. Business has lost some 
pretty important decisions in the eyes of the 
American public. 

Too many companies have kept quiet — while th© 
critics of Business have been loud and persistent. 



Too many companies have done their explaining 
only among stockholders and employes— while the 
enemies of Business have made themselves heard 
before a )uiy of millions. 

And it is these millions of families whose confi- 
dence in a company — or whose lack of it— is prob- 
ably the most powerful sales factor in America 
today. 

That's why the heads of so many big companies 
are recognizing the value of public-relations adver- 
tising. That's why the companies who have invested 
in such advertising will tell you that it pays— not 
only by building more good will for their products, 
but by boosting sales as well. 



If you believe your company stands for some- 
thing more than its own self-interest, if you believe 
your company has helped to advance the American 
way of living, then your company has a public- 
relations story to tell. And today, perhaps more 
than ever, the public is willing to listen — if the 
witness will please speak so that the whole jury 
can understand. 



THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

IHE SATURDAY EVENIh4G POST LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 

COUNTRY GENTIEMAN 
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of Appeals, from which the state-line tax cases camp. It 
is not likely that a more momentous case will come be- 
fore the high court this year. It may also be recalled 
that on occasion the Supreme Court— the story goes back 
60-odd years — has shown agility in hair-splitting. 

BEST available information is that 
Bonfire Acts what promised to be a conflagration 

about the F.C.A. is likely to peter 
Like a Squib out jn a dull smoke and a few sizzles. 

The F'arm Credit Administration 
under F. F. Hill, would not play political ball with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and so Hill was eased out and 
Al G. Black shifted in. Definition of llie affair in a few 
words is that F.C.A. had millions of money, acceptable 
assets, and a policy of making loans to farmers at low 
rates if they had something thai looked like security. 
New idea is to make the 4,500 farm loan committees pull 
their weight in politics locally. Every effort is being 
made to head off a House inquiry until after the election. 
Argument is that not much harm can be done before 
November. 



THE State Department, according 
to the best available information, 
not only does not expect to get any 
money out of Mexico for that ex- 
propriated oil, but does not even 
want to talk about it any more. Not even to Mexico. 



No Hope for 
Mexican Oil 



No Hope of a 
Labor Truce 



SAID Jim Watson (former U. S, 
Senator from Indiana, keen observer 
of politics ) to Ellis Searles ( former 
ace newspaperman, now editor of 
Minr Worker.n Journal} : 
"la there no way of getting John and Bill together?" 
"Sure. In the same way you'd get the Republican and 
Democratic parties together. All you need is a formula." 



For the Soke 
of the Record 



WATCHERS of the T.N.E.C.'s in- 
quiry into the insurance business 
report that the prime movers in it 
are Jerome Frank and Leon Hender- 
son, lively leftists in the S.E.C.. and 
Isador Lubin, statistician and far to the left in the Labor 
Department. The T.N.E.C, these watchers report, or- 
iginally planned to mull around until all the facts of the 
insurance business were on record. If it then seemed that 
tcgislalioii was desirable, bills would be drafted and 
closely scrutinized before they were introduced. Chair- 
man O'Mahoney of Wyoming desired to be fair but Frank 
and Henderson and Lubin outmaneuvered him. They have 
developed nothing to the discredit of the business, but 
they have made it clear that, if Frank and Henderson and 
Lubin had control for the Government of the insurance 
billions, they would do some things differently. 



The Hay-Foot, 
Strow-Foot Jig 



FROM the trend of the inquiry and 
the temper of the investigators it is 
a fair inference that the broad 
scheme may be to substitute com- 
pulsory government insurance for 
the voluntary insurance of today. Every one would be 
insured against accident and chicken pox and death. This 
would do away with insurance agents. Failure to insure 
would be a punishable offense, just as failure to report 
on income is. The money received would be taken into 
I he Treasury and I.O.U.'s issued for it, just as the receipts 
of Social Security are now deposited against government 
promises. Nothing is being said about this just now, be- 
cause "the country isn't ready for it" according to the 
«^arly reports. But the tone of the inquiry show."? that the 
plan has not been changed. 



THE only body attached to the Gov- 
The N A C F A ernment which is definitely not 
press-agent-conscious is the Nation- 
Might Forget Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. It cooperates with any one 
who is doing something for the science of flying. Every 
one of its 15 members is eminent. But when it reports on 
what is apparently an important new principle in air- 
plane wing design: 

"It may reduce the basic air resistance by approxi- 
mately two thirds — " 

Which might hold the promise of incredible speed and 
economy, it tucks that fact in the middle of a ten-page 
document and sternly withholds all whoopee and adjec- 
tives. 



What Bureau 
Ever Died? 



THE practical certainly that the 
T.N.E.C. will have its lease of life 
extended will surprise no one. The 
only federal bureau that ever died 
was the federal Spruce Administra- 
tion, which was given money during the first World War, 
issued stock to the total of the sum received, spent all 
the money and then expired without having done any- 
thing that any one now remembers. The T.N.E.C. chiefs 
plan a little business government of their own. They will, 
if they acquire permanency, maintain a constantly grow- 
ing library of business facts, examine all laws, grant pri- 
vate hearings to affected business, and possibly act as 
prosecutor before the courts. The T.N.E.C. would be for 
all business what the I.C.C. is for the railroads. 



Eastman May 
Be a Witness 



THE inquiry into the affairs of the 
Inland Waterway."? Corrmration will 
not be confined to the thoughts of 
General and Former Chairman Ash- 
burn as he was being dropped out 
of the window. These thoughts are believed to be highly 
interesting and of fine speed and penetration, but it looks 
as though the House will go farther and ask "Why Water- 
ways, anyhow?" 

In that case it is probable that Chairman Eastman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will be called as a 
witness. In a recent expression of opinion he observed 
that the waterways are now costing the taxpayers annu- 
ally very substantial sums. Unless some common sense 
solution is reached; 

The taxpayers will continue to pay intcrpsi and niaintennnce 
<in account of the watPiways, and Itie railron»is will have n 
new hole in their revenues- 
yet it was not so long ago that Eastman was rated as 
being in favor of government ownership. 



Prediction for 
the Day 



THE WATCHERS report that the 
F.C.C.'s advice that the Western 
Union and the Postal Telegraph 
company be consolidated by force 
will be vigorously resisted and that 
Congress will not accept it unless on terms both compa- 
nies approve. That the O'Mahoney-Hobbs bill to make it 
worse and worse for those who break antitrust laws, 
even innocently, has a 40 per cent chance in the Senate 
and a doubtful 30 per cent chance in the House. That a 
law will be enacted forbidding labor unions to give money 
to political organizations. And that the T.V.A. will find 
itself on precisely the same tax basis as the privately 
owned utilities operating in the Big Valley. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 



COSMETICS 
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DISTRIBUTION 
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DISTRIBUTION 
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DISTRIBUTION 



With all due respect to Nation's Business . . . 



What do you think of ihe rcproduclion of this chart? 
Don't you End even the smallest lettering read- 
able — the drawings and lines clean-cut and distinct? 

"So what? " you say. "We expect to see good 
reproductions in today's magazines." 

Exactly. But we want lo send you another good 
reproduction ol this chart— one that was turned 
out on an o^ice duplicating machine! We believe 
you will be surprised when you coniparr the two. 

Here's tlie reason we ask you to make this com- 
parison. We want to show you how thousands of 
concerns are making a new, quality duplicating 



method save them a substantial amount of money. 

Let us put the case in your hands. Just send a 
forner of this ad with your business letterhead to 
the address below. 

With the chart wc Mill send other samples of 
duplicating used by various lines of business — forms 
and messages that you may not have considered 
possible to produce in an office. It's all very practical 
with the Mulligraph Duplicator. (And economical!) 

.VI)I)RESSOGRAl'H--Ml L I K-ltAI'Il CORPORATION 

1-203 Babbitt rtmd. Clitelarid. Ofiio 
ADDBESSOGnAPH-MULTrCRAni OF CANADA, LTD.,T0R0NTO 
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How To Help 
Your Employes 
Who Need Loans 



v^'i a uMuid 1. : ' 

1 i;in') [)av ! 

, - .1 . 

l: 

I- . ■■ - ; ' 

ai) t pay oul ol turniit mmnu- m s-ivuiks 
Then they must borrow <»r (all bi-hind. Hut 
where can tht-v borrow"' 

Loom for worfcert 

From your comiiany? Vour diroclors prob- 
f.". 1 ' .:,-'r.,t linancc 

t — From 

ii : ... iiltateral 

»hiti) wage t-arntTs wkiom own. or co-mak- 
ers thfv can't readily get From their friends' 
Friend's usually need all they make for their 
oun oxpt'nMf! 

it. ■ ns to wage earners is the job 

of H I'innncc. At Household re- 

»ponMl)> ..•rh.irs can Iwrow S20 to 
on Ihcir character and earning ability. No 
endorser or bankable collateral i* needed. 
No waRc assiijnmeiit is taken tiorrowers 
obtain their loans on terms which wage 
earners can readily meet. 

I low do they repa y ' 1 n convenient monthly 
installments Thus they can get out of debt 
withfuil ■saiTilife of living standards. Hach 
li may ehtxise the iiayment plan 

V ■ lit>i hisown situation ;md income. 

1;.. Ik'Iow shows 5am))le loans and 

payment plans. 
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Chemistry Adds New Tricks in 1939 



A roi, . of sulfite 19 

now Komg into the iiiyon industry, may 
hnd lis way into the plastics mtlustry 
and seems tlesllned to new uses that lo 
a certain ilegree may offset any Inroads 
made by the white kraft. 

The year past haii been one of the most 
.spectacular in the field of synthetic 
resins. Ttie Bakelite Corporation was 
merged with the l!nion Carbide and Car- 
bon Interests, which was something of » 
surprise, although topical when sources 
of raw materials and the policy of bring- 
ing primary producers closer to the con- 
suming market are considered. 

Glass of greater safety 

NEW synthetics made their bows moat 
impressively. Early in the year, through 
cooperation of the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. Inc., the Llbby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company and the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, a new 
laminated safety glaa.s was introduced 
under the name "Hilesl." This inipi ovc- 
menl was attrlbvitable to a new poly 
vinyl acetyl resin. The new glass has a 
high degree of elasticity at low tempera- 
tures. Is comparatively easy to apply- 
Edge-sealing ia unnecessary. 

Ethyl cellulose and mcthy! cellulose 
appeared and claimed attention for use 
in the manu/aclure of paper, textiles, 
coametlca, and food products. Fibers 
made from ethyl cellulose promised to 
compete with those from cellulose ace- 
tate and their resi.'itance to alkali gives 
them an advantage in laumlermg When 
ethyl cellulose is used in textile finish- 
ing this properly is Imparted lo other 
fibers to a certain extent. Colors are 
brought out in pleasing fashion and 
there is no decrease in slienglh. 

Pigmented synthetic resms emulsified 



in water and cured by a brief ht 
process after apphcation penuU m.i 
improvement in textile printing. 

The acrylic resins found interesting 
new lises. Great blocks of lesm fotim il 
letters in signs at the World's Kuiis 
Smaller pieces appeared in instruments 
for the surgeon and Ihe doctor. They arc 
shaped to suit, convey light and are 
easily sterlllKed Reflectors were found 
on many roadsides to mark the edge <'i 
the highways. The backs of brushes wei . 
made from such material. 

Special resins were also pro\'idcd foi 
Ixtnding mineral and glass wool, still 
others for brake linings. For air-th-ying 
paints, oil soluble Styreue resin wa> 
produced and, to make Unseeil and soy- 
bean oils more satisfactory in place of 
lung oil for wood finishing, lesms 
were perfected for use with them. "Stay- 
belite" is the name given by the Her- 
cules Powder Company to a hyilrogenat- 
ed resin which is used in insulation, in 
rubber compounding, printing inks, den- 
tal cements, floor wa.xes. paper coalings, 
chewing gum, lubricating greases and 
ceramic colors. 

Conditions in the Far East have 
caused some anxiety with reference to 
lung oil, largely imported from China, 
although grove.s m the South are iK'gin- 
ning to produce this raw material for 
varnishes in corload (luantilies. Mean- 
while dehydrated castor oil is growing 
in popularity. "Dehydrol." developed by 
the Sherwin-Wtlliama Company, is one 
of these paint and varnish vehicles for 
which non-drying castor oil is changed 
to a drying, odorless non-yellowing oil 
by the removal of the water. 

But the greatest interest centered in 
two resins — "Nylon" and "Vinyon"-- 
which arc the first truly .synthetic libera 
to he produced in quantity. Nylon was 
demonstrated at the World's Fairs and 
advertised as having been made from 
"coal, air and water." Chemically spcak- 



Borrowert Jearrt to sfretch dollors 

I^st year Houst-huld made over 8l)0.(.K)() 
!«>aiis to families faced with emergency money 
problems. To these borrowers Household 
also K3VC help in money management a-i ' 
|K-lter buymanship, showed Ihern lunv if 
more out of limited incomes. Househi 
practical booklets developed for this work 
are now used as texts in hundreds of schof)ls 
and colleges. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about 
this service for your employes? The coupon 
will bringdctailed information. Noobligation ! 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CORPORATION and Suitsidiaries 

" Doiior oj f amiiy Ihntticet'^ 
o^n* Arntriea'i Itodin^ family Ananc* Ofgen- 
iiotfoni, with 26<6 branch«» in 170 cjN*i 

llui si-:iiou» K C'lKr-^jK^in^N. i>rnt Nli (t 

919 N Michiiinri Ave . t Kilmho, |)| 

I1ea« vend mr iHKiklctK atKJut Household's fximily 
money «rvlcc without obliftailon 

Scmt 

Cwv ^iii;. 




This furniture, with exception of cushions, is made from lucite 
and plexigUss, two new synthedcs 
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tng, it is derived from more complex 
products originating in the simpler ma- 
teriala. 

Nylon is of special aigiiificancc he- 
cause it jiroviiles a cleat- and unmistak- 
able example of the earning power of 
iriiluslrtal research. Tn 1930, the Du 
Pont Conipany decided to appropriate a 
mibstantial sum to support fundamental 
ivsearch that is, to pay for a search for 
truth needed in science but not neces- 
sarily in industry. Consideration led to 
the decision to seek data then ndssing 
relative to the polymerization of organic 
compounds. 

In the course of this work the men 
took from a still a plastic mass in which 
the molecules were arranged like the 
links of a long chain. It was noted that 
the molten mass could be drawn out in 
the form of a long (iber and that, even 
after It cooled, it could be further drawn 
to several times its former length. Such 
a phenomenon had never before been 
observed, and tliis incident led to re- 
search toward a practical goal although 
the general study was continued. 

^ A real synthetic fiber 

THE original fiber had little strength 
or elasticity, but subsequent research 
developed the first fiber which promises 
real competition with natural silk. Se- 
vere tests have been made and. encour- 
aged by their results, the company has 
proceeded with the lir'st unit to produce 
the fiber on a large commercial scale. 
Even before this unit was completed, its 
size was increased by more than 25 per 
cent. The Jirst plant will employ some 
850 persons, not counting those required 
in another plant where the mtermediate 
materials will be prepared. The resin in 
the form of fibers has already become 
established. Fishermen like it in lines 
and leaders, and it has had extensive 
use as sewing thread. It can. and no 
doubt soon will, be offered in various 
other forma. 

Nylon, it must be remembered, is a 
generic name just as is sUk, or wool, or 
cotton. 

Vinyon has been created and de- 
veloped by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, and the fiber is to be made 
commercially by the American Viscose 
Company. It has found a waiting market 
in filter cloth where it ia prized because 
of its resistance to alkali and acid solu- 
tions. It has also made possible the first 
satisfactory cotton felt, wherein it 
serves to bond the cotton fibers. Hosiery 
of this fiber has not yet been introduced 
commercially, but is under test and de- 
velopment. 

Yet another group of synthetic resins 
ilemands attention. These involve utiliza- 
tion of agricultural wastes. They offer 
low cost an<i are most suitable, as are 
many of the synthetic i-esins, for special 
services. The Department of Agriculture 
has developed a plastic made from ba- 
gasse by hydrolysis in the presence of 
aniline. Investigators in the Forest 
Producta Laboratory have made a simi- 
lar plastic from wood wa.ste such a.« 
sawdust- The Marathon Paper Company 
has developed still another utilizing the 
lignin in waste sulfite liquor. 

Getting over into a borderland, the 





Ln kcf-|)iiig iis Ir^jiiiiif; |nt.iitii»n iimon|; casualty insurance 

foinjiaiiii's, Lumlirrmfus nmitituins a siqH'rlulive service organ!- 
Zillion M ith hraiiclies in all ]rn|>iirtant ceiiler.s. Here trained men 
arc ready tot'onu; to vnur assislanre — night or tlav — in case your 
car is iiJMiUfd in an in ciiii'iil. 

Tlie fffling of si^cnrity sucli an organization lirings to policy- 
boltlers is easily iirMliTr-IiHid, It is inalclifd, in T.utnberittcns, \*ith 
a salisfyitig kin™li'dgc JiiKirwiat securily, too. Vi itii assets of 
over S.W.Oflfl.OOO— surplus of more than .? i..>00.000— this eonijjany demonstrates 
itssnnndncss ami stability. Conservative inariatri'nicnt and tliesfli-rtion of poliey- 
holiJers bas niude it possible for Lumlicrnim.H lo return an avi'rage of over -li% 
of tbeir premiums every year to automobile policyboJders ever since the eoin- 
panv ivaa organized. 

Make substantial savings by placing your automobile in.auranir \> itli Lnmber- 
niens. Vui uill enjoy the rcalination that a coast-ln-eoast organization stands reatiy 
to bring you speedy help no mihi tcr when or from where you rail. Mail tbe coupon 
for furtber printed in forma ( ion today— or ti-!cpbone yotir local I ,umin-nnens ai^cnl , 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 

CASUALTY COMPANY 

Jamks S. Kempkk, Prnlflriit 
MUTUAL INSURANCE Bl IMUNt;, CHICAGO, U. S. A, 

Opera tin p ill New Y<irk as (Amejii-an) LumU-rmenH Mutual Cji^ualtv ("nmnanv of Illiiini.* 

f- - — -i ^ 

l.tMBEHMEN.S Ml'Tl Al, CASl'AI.TV COMP V> V, Mutual I„.,.ra,„.r Hl.lj;.. Uiirago. III. 

I'lru« m ikI nir iTiiUfd irif.M-mjli.iii imtiriUijiB Imw iiiiirh I may tjtL- l.y iil.irinn my .iiiioinnhilc ii.Fur- 
aiK-c III l.umlMnneMH . . . aail ;iM.>iit llic .'..iii^iimy'). ^trvii-r ^trujLiur.vtwn. VB^- 1 
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Hidden Enemies 




A seemingly harmless wooden horse was rcsponsihle fur the downfall 
of Troy. LikewLse, uiireeognized clangers in and ahtjut your premises 
may cause injuries to ihc public with resulting loss to you or 
your business. 

Home-owners, men-hants. landl(ird,«. tenanl.«, manufacturers, contrac- 
tors — all need the protection of public liability insuranre against 
claims growing out of injuries occurring on their projjcrty or ihroujih 
thfir o])eralion9. 

Your Standard Agent or Broker will help ytiU plan a program of 
reliable proletliiin afiainst these and oilier hazards, siiich as; auto- 
mobile arcidftit. burfjlarv. plass breakajic, enibc/./Iement and forgery. 
Consult biiii ttid.n. 

STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

standard Service Satisfies . , . Since 1SS4 



industrial production of derivatives of 
sulfanilamifle sliould he noted. Recogniz- 
ing in this? material the opportunity foi- 
developing an entirety now group of 
compounds for therapeutic uacs, a con- 
aidcrable number of highly trained spe- 
cialists have pursued research until 
several hundred new sulfanilamide com- 
pounds have been prtiduceii. Most of 
these have been stvadied in a preliminary 
way, hut only a small number have ao 
far proved to tie more effective than sul- 
fanilamide. Sulfapyridine has been one 
of the newer derivative.^ and others for 
special uses are to be expt'cled. It may 
easily prove that sulfanilainicie and re- 
lated group.s constltvite one of the moat 
important discoveries of the century. 

The .synthesis of vitamins protluced 
commercially has made steady proKrcss 
and vitamin K, already identihed to the 
extent of five separate entities, made It.s 
bow in 1939. It is important because It 
pi-omoles the coagulation of blood and i.s 
vital in many instances, particularly 
where operations are to be performed. 
Unfortunately, it appears to be ineffec- 
tive in cases of hemophilia. 

Concentrated vitamin products derived 
from corn oil. from wool fat and many 
other sources are fmdmg their way 
steadily into poultry ami stock feeds. 
Notwithstanding overadvcrtiaing in 
some instances, the synthetic vitamins 
{ cheaper in at least one ease than those 
derived from natural sources) provide 
new reagents for the physician. 

Self-sufficiency iji fostered 

THE European war has centered atten- 
tion on strategic niatcriola and an ex- 
amination has shown the extent to which 
applied science has helped America gam 
a great degree of self-sufficiency. A com- 
parison of the lists of strategic materials 
2.5 years ago and now clearly demon- 
strates the gain. One item of sptecial 
interest is the production of fuel re- 
quired for aviation. New plants estab- 
lished in 1934 increase greatly the pro- 
duction of high octane rating fuels and 
still newer proce.-tses have appeared. 

Neohexane is a new membei' of the 
high octane group and is produced un- 
der pressures as high as 5.000 pounds a 
square Inch and at a temperature of 
about 9i50 degrees Fahrenheit. The pres- 
ent efficiency of intei-nal combustion 
motors may be attributeti to the coopera- 
tive research earned on by those produc- 
ing the fuels ami those providing the 
engines to use them. 

It appears that further progress in avi- 
ation may depend to a considerable de- 
gree upon development of engines capa- 
ble of u.sing high octane gasolines more 
efficiently. 

For example, while it is not yet com- 
mercial, a fuel has been prepared with a 
150-octane rating. 

Among the new chemical compounds, 
many deserve attention. The Mathleson 
Alkali Works is getting a plant to make 
synthetic salt cake from soda aah and 
sulfur into production. This is not true 
sodium sulfate but is its equivalent in 
the sulfate pulp process for which much 
salt cake has recently been imported - 
mostly from Germany. The excess soda 
from viscose sirup combines with the 
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acid in the setting: hath to jiroduco sojiium 
sulfate ami this has now become on im- 
portatit source fw this material usoil by 
the paper Industry. 

A now process devploptni foi- trfalins; 
low grade manganese oros such as Ihost- 
found in Cuba, and liitewisc useful for 
the low grade ores of the United States, 
becomes important when we remember 
Uiat we now import 90 per cent of this 
element necessary in steel production. 
\ new metal for cutting Kennametal 
IS an aUoy of tungsten, titanium and 
.ubon. 

A very small amoimt of lead added to 
certain types of steel has been found to 
improve its machineability. 

New solvents available 

.\ WHOLE new family has been made 
available under the name of "nitroparaf- 
fins." Many of these are solvents, others 
are used to control gelation, and many 
that have been or can be made await 
application. They are made by the nitra- 
tion of the parafBn iiydrocarbons, which 
again refers to molecules of the straight- 
chain type. This work has led to building 
a new piant by Commercial Solvents. 

Then there is "Soponox." an amino 
compound to prevent rancidity and dis- 
coloration in soap by restraining oxida- 
tion. This is one of the products of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company as is 
"Santomask." derived from vanillin, one 
Of the products of sulfite waste liquor. 
It 13 used in paint to offset its odor, espe- 
cially for inside work. Incidentally, Uiis 
source now supplies about one-third of 
the market for this active principle of 
vanHla. "Santocel." another Monsanto 
product, is a silica aerogel highly effi- 
cient as an insulating material and used 
to increase bulk without materially in- 
creasing weight. It is also useful as a 
bodying agent and as an anti-tack in 
floor varnishes, printing inks and stencil 
lacquers, 

A new electroplating process appeared 
called "molyhlack." The coating de- 
posited is molybdenum and nickel; the 
color is jet black. The coating is hard 
and deposits satisfactorily even in deep- 
ly recessed places. 

Year by year more and better trained 
men and women enter upon programs of 
industrial research. Industry is becom- 
ing fully convinced of the importance of 
such work and is supporting it accord- 
ingly. There is every reason to expect 
moi'e and better results as time goes on. 



Markets and Prices 

FURTHER example of voluntary price 
reductions, in this case reflecting an 
ever- broadening market, is provided in 
latest quotation on "Cellophane." New 
figure marks twentieth consecutive cut 
since domestic manufacture of cellulose 
film was started by du Pont in 1924. 
Price of plain "Cellophane" is now only 
12 per cent of original price. 

Du Pont officials, commenting on the 
reduction, said current output is at rec- 
ord level with outlook for immediate 
future quite promising, war or no war. 



• DO AS TRUCK USERS itt more than 100 lines of business 
have done— adopt the Fruehauf Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 
The chances ore great that you, too, will make substantial savings. 





To start with . . . Everyone knows that a horse 
can carry only a few hundred pounds on its 
back, whereas it can pull many times that 
much. In fact, it is easy for the horse to pull 
a wagon loaded with a ton or more. 

The some with a truck . . . When coupled to 
a Trailer and used as a mechanical horse, it, 
too, can pull feu: more than it can carry. 

You save on first cost . , . instead of buying a 
truck with the capacity needed to carry your loads, you 
select a smaller truck, add a Fruehauf Trailer and pull 
your loads. The smaller truck and Fruehauf Trailer will 
cost for less to buy than the large iruck^ — -on on average 
one-third less. 

You save on gas . . . Your fuel cost will be oa much 
OS 30',- less — because the truck you use to pull your 
Fruehauf Trailer is smaller. 

Upkeep costs are less . . . Savings oiv ports and 

service for the smaller truck may run as much OS 35' J.. 

Smaller depreciation . . • The smaller truck will 

cost only one-half as much. You'll have a smaller in- 
vestment write-off. As to tlie Trailer, a Fruehauf is good 
for ten years or more. 



Smaller replacement cost , 

the smaller truck, you save again. 



When you replace 



^^Shuttle'' operation . . . With one truck you can 

handle several Trailers. You leave only f/ie Trailers to be 
loaded or unlooded and use the truck to do a full-time 
job of pulling first one and then another of the Trailers 
ready to be moved. Your truck works almost constantly. 



Facts for you . , , 

ing for the booklet 
upon request. 



You can get all the facts by send* 
"Executive Thinking." It's yours 



• THE WORLD'S 
OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRUCK-TRAILERS 



FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY • DETROIT 

Sales and S^ivicv in PrincipaJ Gitiea 



^^Pot Hvery es^en families in 
Ihe Un.it»d States ther« Ls 
one truclc at work fionapoTt- 
ing food., ctothnrvg end 
QtK«r C0'mntCitli[LiA&. Trucks 
contribute gmatiy to lh« 
crhmfort and wi^Jl 
bring af all 
Am^ricanf! . 





FRumuFmians 

. / / Bge y g PAT ofi" 
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Short, short Story... 

Till i e s one ill t vrry Meter staiii|i itml comes on so 
iiuu li ofyoiir business mail tliese (l;iys! . . . l('s |iriiiled 
(iioi sliit k) iti tlic sender's oflite hy a Pt>sl;L)i;e Meter 
. . . valued for any kind of timil or parcel post . . . 
|)osiniarkeil, witfi the inailin<; date recorded . . . :nid 
lias an cxtlusivc meter luiinber tliul always itlentifics 
ihe user . . . Cancelled wlieii printed, tlic Meter stam|> 
sjiares die letter tw o posloflice oj>eralioiis, j^ets it iu 
transit (jiiicker . . . Happy emliiij» lor a letter I 

There's mure to the story ...Tlie sender of'Mt it rt:d 
Mail has dune away «iili urdiitary slanijis, stam[> 
coiniting, stamp leaks and losses; has linished vvidi 
"lick-and-slick" mailinjr . . . keeps liis postage secure 
from tliefl or loss in a Pilney-Bowes Postage Mt ti r, 
and protects the people who handle jiostage . . . The 
Meter not only prints llie postnj^e, l)ut seals envelopes 
and speeds mailin;;;.. .automatically counts [losiagc 
used, posiajfc on hand, and pieces mailed . , . saves 
time. j)ostagc, worn'. . . is worth itscost inconvenience 
alone— but usually saves its cost for any business, big 
or little . . . Call our nearest oflice and get the rest 
tifilie story — with a detiKJiistration in your own oOice 
on your own mail ! 

THE Postage Meter co. 

1303 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 



PITNEYCrn nijD mi l BOWES 

Bran(lu\ in ftriticipai dtits • Coinull ymir teltphmf direrlvn 
iiV CANADA : I II,. Cmodiau I'uitiiso .Mi-1> i^ .\ M,,, l.n..-, C; . I v\. 



The Truth About Milk 
Prices 

By EDWARD FISHER BROWN 

The superficial examination of 
III unfamiliar subject often "diacov- - 
- is'" something which further inve.sti- 
Kation by tlio amateur would show to 
be "old stuff" to those whi:i know their 
groceries. Such was Fortune'H "last 
word" on the milk situation in its 
November number. 

After the young Fortune research- 
ers had labored for weeks they "dis- 
covered" that milk can be supyified to 
consumers at a lower price if distrib- 
uted through retail stores instead of 
by home delivery. To them this no 
doubt seemed sensational, but to us in 
the dairy industry who have known 
that fact for a long time it looks like 
the discovery of the obvious. 

That this is not news even to con- 
sumers, at least in New York City, is 
evidenced by the fact that only 41 
per cent of the milk consumed is 
home delivered. Milk companies have 
helped the Stores to make this an ea- 
tablLshed fact, so that their product 
might be sold to a wider income range 
of consumers. 

Of course, the cost of delivering to 
stores is less than from door to door. 
But against this difference must be 
set off the store's margin. Allowing 
for that, milk can be bought in New 
York stores at from 1' ^ to ft>ur cents 
a quart less than the retail delivered 
price. 

The price differential 

IN A few thousand words Fortune 
admitted that, for the country as a 
whole, the difference in the two prices 
is about lU cents. It contends that 
the differential should be more and 
that therein is the answer to the milk 
price problem. Its investigators as- 
sert that milk can be sold for three 
or four cents a quart less than pre- 
vailing prices. 

Thai's saying that we could sell 
milk through the stores at a differen- 
tial more than twice as great as at 
present, and yet leave the retailers a 
margin sufficient to induce them to 
handle milk. It would call for some- 
body giving away a substantial part 
of the value in milk, 

Repeated investigations and audits 
of milk distributors' operations, some 
of them by hostile agencies, have 
shown that, after actual operating 
costs are covered, the profit is about 
three mills — less than one-third of t.' 
cent — a quart. 

I In the face of these facts, easily 
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verified and of fuirly common knowl- 
edge, the slalcment that milk dealers 
Imve it in their power to sell milk 
three or four cents a quart cheaper is 
jirepoaterous. I chaileiige any econ- 
omist, amateur or professional, to 
produce evidence that it can be done 
practically. 

If prices were reduced, they would 
have to be whittled off one or more 
of these five places: 

I. Price paid the farmer, fixed under 
thu Pederal-SLatt' Market, Inn Order 
in Nt»w York and about 25 other im- 
portant a reus in the Uniti'tl Stales. 
, Delivery costs, determined larpely by 
wage scales negotiated with the 
union, plus service, maintenance and 
replacement charges for trucks and 
other equipment. 

.Taxes (exclusive of federal levies 
they amount to one-half cent a quart 
in New York>. 

. Processing costs, already subjected 
to close pruning by some of the na- 
tion's leading engineers and efficiency 
experts. 

. Pi'oHts, which by independent and 
public, state-ordered audits of com- 
pany books have been ascertained to 
average Ihree-tenths of a cent a 
Quart. 

Efforts to lower prices 

IT IS at once apparent that only two 
items — delivery costs for truck main- 
tenance and replacement, and pro- 
cessing costs — are within the control 
of the milk dealer, if we except prof- 
its, which are already far below what 
constitutes a reasonable return on net 
worth. In New York and elsewhere 
the dealers are doing something about 
delivery costs by introducing the new 
paper container enabling customers 
to save 1! ;; cents a quart on delivered 
milk. 

As for processing costs, if For- 
(une's investigators, after six weeks 
of discovery, can show the milk in- 
dustry how they can be pared and 
thus solve one of the most baflling 
business problems of the country — 
one that has engaged our leading 
economists^ — we might be inclined to 
retain them as technical consultants. 
But they would have to do more than 
"pen-sniping." 

In an effort to show that increased 
consumption at lower prices would 
justify a cut, the decline of eight per 
cent in milk consumption between 
1929 and 1936 is cited and attributed 
lo high prices. But that argument 
collapses when we remember that 
consumption of nearly atl goods fell 
ofif during those hard years, moat 
products more than eight per cent. 
National income for 1936 stood at a 
point 20 per cent under 1929. 

The price of milk has risen less 
than the general level of all food 
prices and is now considerably under 
what it was before mass- production 
economies and plant consolidations 
were accomplished by dealers them- 




PEDRO aska da man for littla peanut machine, the man flo hava 
the little machines— so zingo! Pedro's stuck with a whole calliope. 
Another victim of too much machine because 
there was too limited a line to choose from. 
And wiser heads than Pedro's have been 
sold machines — figuring machines — that 
didn't fit their businesses any better. 



IT CAN'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 

Take adding-calculators — Monroe has no 
less than 24 to choose from— all the way 
from the small, hand operated Model L to 
the great Model A-1, "master mind" of all 
automatic calculating machines. (Also 
adding-listers, posting, bookkeeping, and 
check writing machines.) 

In short, Monroe's line is so complete it 
can fit any situation in any business. Only 
Monroe can give you the figuring service 
that "fits like a glove" ! 




U yoir! ) ir cccaiinnal flgur- 

inq in v.-n ..t Jiarne, nn Ihc road, 

here's tim answer: Ktonrge Catcufltar 
(Executive Modfl^. Onlv 7' Ibl.. dclu- 
rtie^ no nhore arra Ih.tn a Icllertipid. 




For casing ids load of »ntumc flsures. 
Monroi CalDUlalor A-l has nn eoual. 
Coniplettly lutomalic, wilh ^uioinalii! 
tNort-eul mullipllcuign — a new and 
■inimtatimttiwr In meehinleilflgurlng. 



MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. ■ ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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selves. Home delivery is not responsi- 
ble ffir the price of milk. Fixed costs 
of labor and government, neither of 
which i-s .subject to control by the 
dealers themselves, arc the ()rinci[>al 
factors. Milk dealers do not make il 
obligatory for people to buy their 
milk home delivered. They sell both 
ways because they owe a duly to 
those who want delivery service. 
Fortune makes this charge; 

Thpy (Amoricans) know that, whtreaa 
the fannor gets between Uiio<^ and five 
cents for his milk, they are iisked to pay 
from nine lo 16 cents for it. They know 
that thU in neither equitable to the farm- 
er nor to the consumer. 

The reader is left wondering what 
the writer of that paragraph had in 
mind. He breathe.s solicitude for the 
farmer and yet in another place as- 
sails the "big farmer cooperative" as 
a "clumsy and arbitrary instrument" 
of price negotiation by men whose 
minds are formed in "brierwood 
mold." 



^jey ivill pay —They won't 

Plufkiufj a diii>y'^ j>ctuls is an conclusive as any olluT way of fore- 
ra.sting your ctislonuT.s' |jayTnenls oji llicir o|m'u jo'cfsunts. 

There's no cerlain way of knowing that dchtom will pay for grKids, 
Bui llien^ /.V u way of knowing that (inmln irill hi' pttiil for. Cover your 
account.^ willi , ^ 1 . * 

American Credit Insurance 

and observe the term.s of the jMtlicy in .sliipjiing gootis. If delilors chTauH. 
you are reiuihiirsed. The smuc applies In rcorjjituizatiou.s un<ler the 
Chandler .\el. ]f debtors slip iulo arri'ai"s, ymi lia\-i' recmir-e to a tnust 
efficient delinquent debtor .service. 

Exeeulives: yon Iimvc iii\ i>sleil a i reuieiidou.-. aiuciunt in producing, 
atlvcrlising, .selling, and .sitipping goods. A fraction oj a cent per dollar of 
salt's .safeguard.s your receivables — the nu»st intangible of all your a-ssets. 

Many ilitferent lypes of policies are available to Manufacturers and 
Joblfcrs. Investigate .VtUfrii-an Credit prolection. It pays. 

AMERICAN 

CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 

OF NEW YORK 

J, McFadden, President - Chamber of Commerce Butldmg» St. Louis, Mo* 




ImJvauBiti Co. ot H. Y. 



Farmers help their prices 

IF Fortune is concerned to see that 
the farmer gets a fair price for his 
milk, it should favor the farm coopera- 
tive because it has accomplished that 
very thing for its members. Farmers 
receive 44 cent.s of the consumer's 
milk dollar compared with 36 cents 
for all food products and 29 cents for 
fruits and vegetables. 

If, on the other hand, Forl>f}ic's 
concern is centered on getting lower 
prices for the consumer, it should 
have been courageous enough to offer 
a direct proposal to that end. Does it 
want the three or four cents taken 
from the farmer's share or from the 
union driver.s? 

Both of these would be unpopular 
causes. So, as in most such assaults. 
Fortune finds its principal villain in 
the big milk companies. Take it out 
of the hides of the corporations, is its 
solution. That's always the politically 
popular side, even though, a.s in this 
case, it does such violence to the facts 
that none should be fooled except 
those who expect to get their milk 
free. 



When You Change 
Your Address 

. . . please notify us promptly. Your 
copies of Nation's Business will then 
reach you without delay and without 
interruption. — Nation's Business, 
1615 H. Street. N.W. Washington. D C. 
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A MaHer of Form 



IhiS la a lovely aflmioon -too good to 
lie marrt'd with the- thoughts that most 
typists have when struggling to make 
the liuplicates of the cun-ent Form 1120 
iiviiior the perfection — as to typing — of 
I he originala. 

It's a dozen years since I met my first 
corporation income tax return. Federal. 
Almost simultanpously, I met for the 
first time a revenue agent — he ctillcd Ht 
my employers' office vL'hilst I was typing 
a return for a client. The queation then 
uppermost in my mind, I put to him : 

Why doesn't the Government Printing 
OfBeo space tlip rulitip on these forms to 
(It the average typewriter? 

He didn't know the answer — and I've 
never found anyone, including the Print- 
ing Office, who did. 

The average government form seems 
to l>e spaced for longhand writing. For 
typing on the ruled horizontal lines, the 
operator may not use the automatic 
spacer but must use the variable line 
spacer — ■ which means that valuable sec- 
onds are wasted in preparing each sheet. 

The current form 1120 (Corporation 
income and excess-profits tax return) 
lequires the taxpayer to file his return 
in duplicate. If he prepares the return 
himself, there is a triplicate which he 
retains; if he has his attorney or ac- 
countant prepare it, a fourth copy usual- 
ly is included, to be retained by that in- 
dividual. The catch is: The Printing 
Office prints the original on (symbolic) 
blue; the duplicate on green; put the top 
edges of a blue and a green even and 
hold the pages against the light — you 
will see that the printing on the blue 
sheet shows slightly above or below that 
on the green. 

Test ioT disposition 

SOME DAY when you have a lot of spare 
time and your disposition is in the pink, 
try arranging one blue with two or three 
green sheets, interleaved with carbon 
paper, so that the text of the original 
will be alined with that of the duplicates. 
When you think you have it "set." in- 
sert in the nearest typewriter and type 
a few words and figures in the estab- 
lished spaces. Original is of course per- 
fect; but take a look at the first carbon 
copy — ten to one the typing is above or 
below the printed line. 

It would seem a simple matter for the 
Office to cut its green paper the same 
size as the blue, or vice versa, so that 
the final printing would fall on identical 
lines. Further, it docs not seem too much 
to ask that the horizontal linos be spaced 
six to the vertical inch ( for single-space 
typing) ; and that the amount columns 
be ruled at least I'l inches wide, allow- 
ing for insertion of amounts to 9,999,- 
999.99, date columns one inch wide, and 
description columns two inches wide. 
Even if it takes an act of congress to 
effect the change, it would seem more 
than worth while to eliminate the waste 
of time, effort, spoiled sheets, and ruined 
dispositions caused by the present sys- 
tem. — Pe>*k Ames 



Hying saves me more 
tliaiiSo days each year ' 




SAYS WILLIAM E. HOLIER, 

GeHfri)/ ,SV//f.i AtuHii^er if tbr 
Chi-i'ifilel WuHtr DtihioH of 
Ci'Herai Moton, ti'td Author of 
"Step Oiil Sell." 

"Without the enormous amount of 
timf saved through Air Transporta- 
tion, it would be impossible for mc to 
visit Jill ol'the 45 /.iine>, and <J regions 
tn Chevrolet's field organization. In 
a ttornial year it takes more than 
5 months to visit these headquarters 
and the 8.600 Chevrolet dealers w ho 
come totheir SLone citicsfor incetittgs. 

"Last year, for example, I saved more 
than a month's time by using Aic 
Triivel. I prefer to fly at night. For 
longdistance trips of overa thousand 
miles, 1 take a sleeper and save many 
hours of daylight. For shorter trips, 
1 finish my work in one city, fly to 
the next, establish headquarters in a 
hotel, and am ready for a full day's 
work with out loss ofdaylighr hours." 

Thr^ tnJ'inrmfiit \.i\{t! inthaut iifiKf'f n',tnr.tj 



SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 



Less time spent on the road — 
more time at productive work. 
That is the simple arithmetic t>f 
why it pays you and your men to 
fly. Besides, Air Travel, in many 
cases, costs no more than first- 
class railroad fare, when extra ex- 
penses are added in; sometimes 
even less. Why not phone the 
nearest airline office and ask for 
a representative lo call and show 
you how and why air transporta- 
tion has proved most profitable 
for other companies — and how 



it can be of service to you and 
your men, 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT; It's ea$y to 
buy an air tickei to anyplace in the 
United States or the world. Sim- 
ply phone or tall at any Travel 
Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, Telegraph office or local 
Airline office, for airline sched- 
ules and fares. 

AIR rR.\NSPORT ASSOCIATION 
3 35 Scmrh LaSalle .Stretr, Chicago, llUncn\ 

by the }fi mtijtir limlrd Slatei Atrliua. ,inil 
A\ti>iufiictureri ftiid Hiij/plicrs le the Air 
Transport hiiiiistry. 



IT MVS TO 



TRAVEL, MA]L. SHIP BY AIR 
Air Mail gets there FIRST, and gets FIRST attention— for only 6c an ounce. 
Ah Express packages jtct there FIRST. Low coit, world-wide. 
Call Air Hxpress Division. Railway Express Agency. 



No Business Can Escape Change 



Business continues New Year 
resolves to add continually to 
life's conveniences 



12 • A NOVEL pockcl lighter for pipea Is so Opsiunerf thai 
when tlppcil to the side it produces a long slender fiaine down- 
wurd. Held upright U gives a conventional flame for cigarette 
lishting. 

13 • SURFACES of pure nickel or chromium bonded ia an 
aluminum base are now avuUable in .-ihectH. Bright or satin 
llnishes are available. The sheets can be bent, Htamped. or mod- 
erately drawn without damage lo the permanently bonded 
coatings. 



1 • DAYLIGHT color film can now be used in tnkins: Hash 
plclures without tiltcrs by using a new blue-coiUed ttsish lamp 
It may bo used to supplement daylight or for color pictures 
at night. 

2 • TO THWART attempted hold-ups a ca.shiei's chair in 
now made with a triple-locked safely deposit box located un- 
obtrusively under the scat. A slot allows the cashier to slip 
in currency easily, but two keys 

are required to open it 

3 • FOR laboratories theie is 
now a watch gtas-s that is chem- 
ically stable, mechanically strong, 
heat resi.stant, easy lo stack and 
to use. The edges are flre-potished 
to prevent chipping. 

4 • A LIQUID level gauge now 
available jjives remote reading 
at any distance. It reads tanks 
up to 50 feet in heiRht to the 
nearest eitjhth inch It can be used 
on sealed tank.s wilhout danger 
of vapor loss. One indicator 
panel may be used for up to 24 
tank.f. 

5 • A NEW eraser shield for 
typewriter use has cupped open- 
ings for thumb and foretlngcr 
which gr\p the shield llrmly to 
the paper prevenling slipping. 

6 • FOR photographers a new 
photoflood lamp has been de- 
veloped which has a built-in in- 
side-all vo red reflector. This bulb 
combines a concentrated beam of 
light for highlighting with soft 
difTuslon. 

7 • FOR HOMES with oil 
heatinj; plants a box to house fill 
and vent connections flts Hush 
with the wall, opens with a spe- 
cial wrench to prevent tamper- 
ing. 

8 • FOR PUTTING glue on 
labels, seals, stickers, there is a 

gluing machine through which labels up lo 5>v inches In width 
can be fed rapidly with one hand. It has two reeded brass 
rollers, spreads evenly to the corners without an excess to be 
wiped off. 

9 • A HANDY opener for cartons has a V-shaped slot with 
a blade resembling a safety razor blade Inserted in the angle 
so that when the opener is run around the edges the top is 
lifted off without muss. 

10 • A PRE-FINISHING treatment for fir plywood is said 
to make later finishes— staining, painting, or enameling — wilh- 
out checking or the wavy grain appearance often found on 
this wood. 




25 • A NEV\' .(liivld for (jrindinB work ha* non- 
shatterable glass and Umps under the plastic frame- 
work so arranged Co throw light on the work« not 
in rhe operaior't eyes. Magnifying lenses of any 
focal length are availabli; for work with close limits. 



14 • A.N aluminum paint that's brightoi and slays bright 
longer is said lo be produced in a coatjng which conlnins n 
solution of chromiuiri suid finely particled aluminum powder. 
It is recommended for interior or exterior use 

15 • FOR baking biscuits, muffins, and the like at the table a 
new small electric baking unit is made. It has a chromium fin- 
ish, cool handles. 

16 • A NEW punch fur three- 
ring binders is small enough to 
use in the hand and to keep in 
a desk drawer. It is accurate- 
ly and permanently spaced, takes 
one i)r several sheets at a lime 

17 • A NEW non-inHammable 
paint remover combines high re- 
moving efficiency with .lafety 
against Are. It acL.^ fast, stays 
wet. is deep-cutting and leaves no 
waxy residue. 

18 • VARIATIONS in welding 
current that might make u de- 
feclivi' weld are shown by a n<^w 
recorder that gives a bell signal 
and cuts oil the welding current 
when a defective weld is made. 

19 • FOR THOSE who must 
Work on ladders there is a steel 
plate designed to strap under the 
shoes, rt has an undersolc of 
long-wearing rubber mailing to 
resist slipping and a grooved 
arch tg grip the ladder rung. 

20 • FOR automobiliats a small 
dash instrument has been de- 
signed lo show the state of bat- 
terj' charge. It gives proper in- 
dications for hot or cold weather 
whether the engine is running or 
standmg idle. 



21 • INTERIOR glass block 
panels are conveniently and 
quickly constructed with new pre- 
fabricated metal shapes that pro- 
vide a i»tronK self-aligning frame- 
work that secures each g!a.sH 
block. In dismantling the material is all salvageable. 



22 • FOR gardener.-' there is a kit containing a growth- 
promoting vitamin for plant treatment. 

23 • AN ENAMEL for use on concrete Qoors, dadoes, or on 
any interior surface subject lo abrasion, is said to dry over- 
night to a hard glossy finish and to give long wear. 

24 • A MACHINE recently developed makes possible com- 
posite metal with an ordinary steel base and a surface alloyed 
with chromium and nickel. Unusual wearing ()ua!itics arc 
availahlf- ,it low- cnM It.s thickness is a,« low as .01 Inch. 

W. L, Hammer 



1 1 • A NEW model dictating machine has a base only half 
a square foot In area, may be had with a zipper case for easy 
portability, can be used in offlce, home or train, is ruggedly 
built 



Edjtor'.<< Notjc — This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which N,*TiON'i5 Bf siKEss has access and from the 
flow of business news into our otflces in Washington Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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In advertising rotogravure offers 
a combinaHon of power and flex- 
ibility no less unique, no less ser- 
viceable rtion the fire tug's. 

Sy uiing Individual rorogravur* i«c- 
tiont you can concsntrata on inl«ntiv« ond tr«m«ndouily 
pow«rful itrvam of lalai m»i>aa«i on any linQl* city, areo, 
or zon* whsr* ipscial aFfort* ara indicated— or by uting low 
co*t group* you blanksl th« nation to thoroughly that you 
will covor olmoit two out of lhr«e Engliih tpeaking hom«i. 

Moraovar, in rha cata of rotogrovura, covaraga m«an> 
not printed maitagas but raad meuaget. For lurvayt mad* 



according to the Gollup method prove rotogravure to be 
ona medium whoia odvartiting pagat ore noted by mora 
than 60^ qF their totot potential audience. 

what happans to adverti*er» who make ute of rotograv* 
ure'l power, flexibility, ond reader interest ii thown through 
cate Uudiei on the following page. For tha axpariancai 
advertiaeri in your own field hova hod with rotogravure, 
write Kimberly-Clark. Becouta in addition to manufacturing 
Rotoptate, Ktaerfect, and Hyfact— three of tha fflo»f widely 
accepted rotogrovura popart— Kimbarly-Clork maintain* o 
research and a tlotiitical bureau to tarva publitheri and 
advartiiert. The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, lllinoii 



Home Furnisliing manu 




facturers 





HOLLAND 



J- 



WILLIAMS 



The tnthiniasm with which this [rotogrovura 
odvftrtising) h received hy aor bronchet ond 
the number of relurni definitely traeeoble to 
it speoh highly of the effectiveneu of rotogra* 
vure and is indicative of ill Iremendoui reader 
interest." 



OIL-O-MATIC 

"Ws selected rotogravure beeoute we believe 
It is the mojt thoroughly read part of the Sun- 
day paper and becouse ill ideal flexibility 
providet 97% coverage of the 14-Slate Heal- 
ing Demand Territory." 



ess 




A&M 

Karagheusian, Inc. 

Thlj it the ninth juccetsive yeor in which we 
have uied rotogravure excluiivety. We believe 
it hoi every advantage both of o mogoiine 
and newtpaper, high viiibilily, beautiful re> 
produclion of detail, plut the chance to picli 
the most productive lerriloriei and pound Ihim 
hord ot the most effective time." 




STEIN WAY 

"Steinway ond Soni ute rotogrovure for three 
reoioni." 

"Firil, the rotogravure Mctiofl it otte of the 
besl read tectioni of the newipopers. 

"Second, rotogravure givei the opporlunity 
to do the orfiitic pretentolion so necetwiry 
with o quolity product. 

Third, the rotogrovure lecfion comel into 
the home when the entire family it Hiere and 
givei the opportunity for diicussion." 




[itabllihad • N««nah, WlKonsIn ■ 67 Y«art of Sarvic* 



NEW YORK LOS ANGfLES CHICAGO 

122 Edit 42ntl Str««t 510 W«st Sixth Str««t 8 South Mkhigan Avenu* 



The 



Map of the Nation's Business 

By FRANK GREENE 




Busines<i Conditions 
of January 1 com 
with the same 



DECEMBER industrial production held at high levels, 
yieei mill order backlogs declined little although opera- 
lions averaged only about 85 per cent of capacity. Auto- 
mobile production, the highest since June, 1937, failed 
to keep pace with sales, leaving dealers' stocks below 
normal. War orders were slill important only in aircraft 
and machine tools. 

Electric power output set repeated all-time records and 
carloadinga were the month's best since 1936. Engineer- 
ing awards were below last year, however, despite a con- 
tinued increase in private construction. Stock price move- 
ments were narrow', ignoring increased corporate earn- 
ings, and trading volume was the lowest in 18 years. 

Department store trade was eight per cent and mail 
order sales ten per cent above last year, with holiday 
buying the best since 1929. Wheat prices soared with 
eporls of record drought, while commodities generally 
louched two-year peaks. Business failures increased 
lightly. Bank debits rose slightly but clearings declined. 



The brighter map reflects good holiday buy- 
ing at retail as well as the continued high rate 
of industrial activity 




Tht map of 
laM month 




Following the sharp upswing since the outbreak of war in Europe, business activity continued at a relatively 
high level in December despite a seasonal slackening in some Unes. 

NATION'S BUSINESS for Februorv, T940 
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Young Partners with Henry Ford 



IF IT'S A WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK YOU NEED 

DETEX 

# Tliar* U n« on* watchdcxk •xoctty Hii««d to the 
needt of every bwtineii Thit it why Ihe complete 
Oetex 1tn« includei wotchman't clociii detigned 
for the imoll factory emptoving a tingle watch- 
mon oi well! at clocki for the lorge plant cover- 
ing many ocrei- why th» Detex line includei 
portobte clocict, stationary clocki ancf clo<hi oper- 
al«d by elecfricfty. 

Detex 11 the only company monufocturing a com- 
plete (ine of wqtchmon't clocki, ond became the 
wide Oeleii ime mclMdes oil typet of wotchmon'i 
cloclts, yov can secure unprejudiced odvtce from 
Ihe Oetex Company on o wotchclock built lo luit 
your porticulor rieedt tttoctly. 

There ore today in excest o( 1 00,000 Detex 
woicficlocks in operation — o good teitimoniat ot 
to their reliability ar>d efficiency. See your neoreit 
Detex dealer or write foi coinplete information. 




DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 




agnized as <sin of hta 

statement thui aj. ' can Itve 

from a relatively nn "f land If 

he properly cares fot il. 

In the success of Camp Legrlon he 
thought there was an especially impor- 
tant messape for American busineas 
men: 

These ■aiiiji: should show younger 
buslneiis men that thoy can put over a 

I..Tiii:iti> r.t (.111 -••f 'til- ilij"! fs-^i'i.n move 
: ■ , : ri . . r II I- ■ men 

t MJ I. i/t' T w ■. ' I t.itj* r.' I. "1 I i-K lEuentlng 
youth, but Ihey offer no allernalives. This 
camp Idea 1« one. They ought to try It 

The boya themselves arc the problem 
children of the dcpresalon; lads like 
young Billy, eldest of a family of three, 
who gratluated from high school and 
then found he couldn't get a Job. Or like 
Herb, eldest of four children of a disabled 
World War veteran, who graduateil from 
high school when he was 1". 

"1 couliln't get a job." Herb said. "I 
tried for four months without luck. Then 
they put me to work here weeding. It 
was the first job I ever had. Boy, did I 
go after those weeds!" 

These "converted" farmers represent a 
cross section of the unfortunate In our 
great industrial cities. In the camps they 
have learned farming, sale.sman.ship. 
simple bookkeeping, and self -discipline. 
Then they learne<l a trade that they 
might work and live as self-respecting 
Americana. 

Daily routine in the camps is strict, 
but each boy not only has gained his self- 
respect, but the conviction that waste is 



wicked, that punctuality i.s a vuiiu- 1 1 • 
boys live military fashion Their day I • 
gins at 5 •IS a m . when they are routed 
out by B bugle blast They sleep six in 
a tent that Is built for eight. The tents 
have wo«Klen floors and radios 

They make their bc<ls before break- 
fast, take turns at kitchen duly, and 
clean the camps an ' l>efore go- 

ing to the flelda. i ■ I work ta 

groups of 15. each wiui a lender chosen 
by the director. The remaining lads do 
"kitchen police." The latter shift la 
changed each day 

Lunch on the job 

LUNCH is sencd at 11 45 ami Ihey re- 
turn to work at 12 30 At 3 3t) they have 
a 15 minute recess, when the kitchen 
police bring out lo the fields such re- 
freshments as soup or apples Then, too, 
they get their first rcpoit on how the 
big league ball games are going that 
afternoon. Work in the fields ends at 
■I 30 and dinner Is served an hour later. 
From then until len when the lights are 
out. their time is their own. They are 
provided transportation to the motion 
picture theaters in town, but more often 
they play baseball or football on Ihe play 
fields which they have built adjacent to 
their camps. 

This year the camp director added a 
new note to their leisure when he ar- 
ranged semi-weekly dances for the boys 
at nearby schools. Kor many of these 
youngsters, such an evening was a new 
experience and it look time and patience 
on the director's part to acquaint all the 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN • ECO • ALERT • PATKOt 



Reputations Get Smashed 




Wendell L. Willkie, President 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation 

"Democracy will be gradually 
undermined if men can be put 
on the witness stand without 
protection of couniel and with- 
out any adequate opportunity 

to answer There is no quick- 

er way to destroy the rights of 
an individual than by destroy- 
ing hit reputation by the pro- 
cess of putting a mar on the 
witness stand and examining 
him very pleasantly until the I I 
o'clock deadline for afternoon 
papers, and then making a 
speech to him, and when he 
starts to answer, saying: 'I will 
take the reit of that up with 
you later.' And another repute- 
tion is gone." 
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oys with the manners necessary to such 
social iiUm'course. 

The satiafaction of self-expression is 
evident in the weekly mimeogi-aphcfi 
news pa pel- which the hoy a published in 
both cainiw this year. If not in foniuil, 
:it least in eciitorial content Ihese piipi-vs 
mimickod their professional prototypes. 
The coniiition of erops ami sales werR 
chronicled alon^ with gossip of the boys' 
social activities. 

The food which the boys serve in their 
mess halls comes directly from the Ford 
farms and coninussai-ies. A dietitian pre- 
paivs the menus and the helpings arc 
limitless. 

That the food is well balanced and 
good is attested by the fact that not a 
boy has been ill and a number of yovinR 
fellows gained as much as five pounds 
the first week in camp. 

The system of camp organization is 
simple. The director supervises in such 
a manner as not to interfere with the 
boys' chosen leadei's. Under the youthful 
camp foreman, picked from the out- 
standing boys early in the spring, ia one 
youth directing sales at the roadside 
market and another in the fields in 
charge of gardening. Experienced men 
from Ford's own farms advise the boys, 
.suggesting methods of planting, culti- 
vating, fertilizing and reaping erops: but 
in no instance sharing in Uie work or 
profits. 



'Mr. Ford flgured it out" 



lOMPLETING the facilities in each 
camp are the power plants and shower 
Ijaths. Warm water for the baths is pro- 
vided by hookmg the hot water storage 
tank to the Ford V-8 motor that powers 
the electric generator. Water pumped 
through the motor to cool it comes out 
hot. The boys insist on Showing the sys- 
tem to visitors. 

Proudly they point out. "Mr. Ford fig- 
ured it out himself." 

Under a bower of tall elms, half-a-niile 
across the fields from the tents at Camp 
Legion, the white clapboard sides of a 
chapel stand out against the deep green 
of the woods and fields. There each Sun- 
day morning the boys gather for non- 
aectarian services which they conduct 
themselves. Nine of the boys built the 
chapel last summer. Knowing nothing of 
cazpentry, they brought several carpen- 
ters from the Ford plant and paid them 
the wages they regularly receive in the 
factory. 

"He's our pardner" 

DICK, who graduated from high school 
a year ago to find no one needed any 
help, aptly expressed the sentiment of 
the hoys: 

"This isn't just a camp. You have to ) 
pay to go to the ordinary boys' camps 
and you haven't got any dough. We get 
paid for our work at Camp Legion and 
we get a shot at the profits. And then 
there's something else," 

Dick grew serious and his eyes swept 
the wide, well tended fields in which he 
had worked all summer. 

"There's something else," he said. "We 
can't let Mr, Ford down. He's our pard- 
ner here." 



Tluvv 




Even E^pt^vttinl i''»thers ran h,> 

i-hppciMl tiv iNtlor. So. thf Stitrrr MuliTiiiK 
H(K|.jJliil itf SdrrttJnt" lilo, (liililoi niu, ni.nf'' 
this KutliiTs' KpriC|iTi'in Rnnm rhr^erhill v 
dinrrling with aco!<jrfi4l .\rjrnaircmp Huwr. 

* V 

Color Con Cure^ arrnrrJinp tn psychoK 
np.'itH. Aui} in shi'i ('iiiU}n-»\ Ward of the 
Mrniorbil 1}os|iitdl. WinclicHtcr, Va.. a rtj\- 
orful Ariii.'-lrong Floor, wilh inlrrr?%lu]p[ 
fjictmrr insij-lfr, dnr"; ilt* liiU phjirt* in wfit-r-Iinf* 
liny paTiPiiI* liark in hLialLli. ilolor ran uUo 
be a ionic for sa\ct> in your liitsitw^m home 
if you put tin Ann-'Troiig Hotir ui wurk. 




AR>l§TItfKVG\S 
LINOLEtlM 
FLOORS 

t'umtatwM i.attl or {Msti fttantlara ttpntaaa 



A Tonic in Hook Form h wuii- 
ing for yim if \'in tirili- Inr "HEITKK 
l-XUOK.S H)« HmKll BUSINK.SS." Ui 
t-ulur-illuslrations nhow yau hiiw fljf- 
I'lrrcnt Jyf»ch of bunmcFiaoA arr mcMlrrn' 
izing «ilK i>(H[o>llir-niiiiute Armatniiig 
Floors. Scnl froo (iOt uutsidc U.S.A.). 
Armstrong Cork Conipfliiy, f7oor Divi* 
sioD. 40O2 Coral Street, Luni-iiatrr. Pa. 
(Makrr<^ iit cork protluctH aim-v 18601 



PtAIN • INLAID . EMBOSSED • JASPE ■ CORK TILE ■ ASPHALT TILE 
RUBBER TILE • ARMSTRONG'S llNOWALl and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 



Marketing Omnibus 



"Boob McNutt Ads". . . Consumer Popular 
Front. ..Chains on the Rack ... Milk Control 



A sigvish tendency to follow patterns 
ot apptal iniiicatcd by maiket lescarch 
is giving much atlvertisijig a deadly same- 
ness, says Lynn Sumner, proskJent of the 
Advertising Club of New York. Because 
a Gallup Poll seems to show thai cartoona 
are popular, all sorts of adverti!?er.s try 
to fit their story to comic strip technique, 
with results that sometimcfi arc comic 
only in their inapproprialenes,"!. 

Trying to be scientiflc by following 
somebody's sui-vey sounds impressive but 
It restricts imagination and stunts orig- 
inality, Mr. Sumner believes. Ringing 
tloorbells and telephones to ask prefer- 
ences often serves a purp<i3e. but the 
present reliance on such findings temla to 
regiment advertising and to become a 
poor substitute for initiative and ingenu- 
ity. 

The new Roosevelt Thanksgiving fail- 
ed to accomplish its puipose of aiding 
retail trade, according to competent ob- 
servers. The larger department stores and 
women's apparel shops in New York City 
nearly all reported a severe let-down after 
Thanksgiving. The earlier turkey holiday 
did not advance the Christmas shopping 
season as hart been expected. Shoppers 
followed their usual buying habits just as 
though the traditional Thanksgiving date 
had been observed. 




Consumer interests is a sheepskin dis- 
guise used by the wolves of social revolu- 
tion, says the Dies Committee of the 
House of Representatives in its special 
report prepared by chief investigator 
J. B, Malthewa. His exposure confirms 
what NATfON's BUSIXE-SS said about the 
left-wing consumer movement two years 
ago. 

The Committee charges that organiza- 
tions such as Consumei's Union, League 
of Women Shoppers and Consumers Na- 
tional Federation are "transmission belts" 
for Communism in this country. Their as- 
saults on advertising, it maintains, are 
inspired by hostility to the system of free 
enterprise. Some of the most subtle col- 
lectivists in the country are using this 
popular front to promote wciajlsm. Don- 
ald Montgomery, Consumers Counsel of 



the Department of Agriculture, is pictured 
as lending the fjowerful support of the 
federal Government to destroy failh in the 
basic concepts of American busmcss. 




L. E. Waterman Company is promoting 
"The Hundred Year Pen" actually guar- 
anteed for a century. An effective answer 
to the Technocrats, the Stuai l Chases and 
the KaJlels, who say that indusliy holds 
back the development of more durable 
products in the interest of turnover. 

Freedom of buyer and seller in the mar- 
kets has been reasserted by the courts. 
In New York the State Supreme Court 
ruled that municipalities have no right to 
bar the distribution of handbills. 

A chain store tax imposed by the city 
of Columbus, Ga., and charged by A. & P. 
stores with tieing discriminatory and con- 
fiscatory, was killed in the case appealed 
to the Georgia Supreme Court. The state 
legislature had granted to chains the 
privilege of operating in Georgia by pay- 
ing a license fee of $200 and the couit 
held that for a city to inflict a special 
license tax scaling as high as $1,200 
H mounted to the repeal of state law by 
municipal ordinance. The ordinance, 
originally approved by a scant margin of 
238 Columbus voters in a city- wide refer- 
endum, was one of those openly designed 
to proscribe chain stores. Since the deci- 
sion was rendered, the Columbus city 
commission has adopted a new ordinance 
providing a chain stoi-e license running 
as high as $400. 

State anii-chain taxes injure both public 
and producer interest and do not even ac- 
complish the specific purpose tor which 
they are levied, according to Dr. Maurice 
W. Lee of the University of Chicago. The 
Indiana law — a model followed by some 
other states — rales the severity of this 
tax on the number of units a chain op- 
erates in the state, without regard to vol- 
ume of business. This means that the 
chain which concentrates its stores in a 
given section suffers more than a com- 
pany with a far larger number of units 
spread over a wide territory. 



The Louisiana-type law basing the ti 
on total number of stores ojverated by 
chain throughout the country comes neat 
vT the goal of penalizing "the big fellow^ 
but still leaves sales volume out of 
count. Dr. Lee finds that at bi«it thea 
laws are an Indirect tax that hits wag 
earners, proiluccrs, real estate owners i 
all consumers. 

"Who is my competitor?" is a que* 
tirm that evokf.H an intinile variety of ai> 
swers. One scarcely thinks of "Turns' 
and movie theaters as being in conipeti-i 
lion, and yet they are in at least one iii4 
stance. Louis-Howc Company, makers at 
"Tums," cuiTcntly sponsors a radio pro» 
gram in which once a week SI.OOO fai 
given away to some lucky family picked 
at chance from telephone books, The wm^ 
ner is notified by phone message from hilt 
local station and must be at home or ani 
other name will be selected. 

In Omaha. Neb., the manager of thi 
Capitol Theater found that the "Turns' 
program was keeping folks at home when 
Ihcy might otherwise be at his show. HM 
met the new competition with this offer! 

Now you no longer need to stay at hont4| 
beside your radio to win. If you are iat 
titlendance at the Capitol Theater durlnjj 
the program and no one Is at home to 
ceive the contest-winning phone ca 
will pay you the $1,000 



to re* 
ill wt| 



When National Dairy and Borden's re>i 
cently .started delivering milk to New 
Yorkers in half-gallon paper containers 
the glass people were more than mildly 
interested. Class Container Corporation! 
made the point that, if all milk in the 
country had been marketed in paper con- 
tainers in 1938, the container cost would 
have been 13 times as much as milk deal- 
ers spent for fcKjttles during the year. But 
Owens-Illinois Glass takes the idea serf, 
ously — so seriously, in fact, that in antici- 
pation the company had developed a 
per container of its own. 

In Brooklyn, first of New York's 
oughs to have paper container delivei 
the new method already accounts for 30 
40 per cent of home delivered milk, acc 
ing to the Milk Research Council. 




A flve~dollar bank account for eve 
baby boi n on January 1 in IS states 
the District of Columbia was Esso 
keters" contribution to the New Year, ' 
Esso gift for twins was $200. Tripta 
rated $750. quadruplets S4.0O0 and qui; 
tuplets $25,000, The company estimat 
on the basis of vital statistics, that till 
offer would co.st between $15,000 and $20^ 
000. No quints were expected, but the 
was a risk with quadruplets, of which 
sets were born in the whole countr-y 
1936. That year there were 277 sets 
triplets and 2-1,569 sets of twins. 

—Fred Dbarmonu 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
^■^1940 




Best Haulers 
Best Savers*- 

nd "BEST SELLERS" in 
ie entire truck field! 



Chevrolet— the nation's largest builder of 
trucks— now offers its great new line for 1940— 
56 models on nine wheelbase lengths, all of them 
selling in the lowest price range! 

Extra-powerful Valve-in-IIead Engines , . . 
extra-strong Hypoid Rear Axles . . . extra-sturdy 
truck units throughout . . . make all these 
new Ghevrolets gluttons for work, whether you 
choose a Sedan Delivery or a Heavy Duty Cab- 
Over-Engine model. 

And Chevrolet's famous six-cylinder economy 
. . . plus the exceptional dependability and long 
life of Chevrolet trucks . . . means that all of 
them are misers with your money when it comes 
to gas, oil and upkeep. 



^^"■"-Srurdy Truck 
Seared Be„^ „ 

«'<.*.., 2.!^.._, . 
'"""y Duly 



Choose Chevrolet trucks for 1940 and you 
choose the nation's greatest truck values , . . the 
trucks that have proved their quality leadership 
by winning volume leadership . . . the best 
haulers, best savers and "best sellers" in the 
entire truck field! 



CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Satet Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

More than ever, the 'THRIFT-CARRIERS FOR THE NATION" 
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How Switch in Financing Methods 
Started Phenomenal Come-Back 



Strujrjiling Company Increases Volume 
400% In Five Years — More Than 
Doubles Net Worth 



liDCO, Inc.*. was a small and 
struggling concern in 1933. Ics 
Treasury had been practically 
^gutted by reverses of the previ- 
ous few years. 

With credit refused hy the trade, 
loans denied it hy the banks, the 
company hopefully turned to us 
to negotiate advances on its 
accounts receivable. 

The result strikingly demon- 
strates how utterly the old con- 
ventional methods of financing 
fail in times of greatest need, 
and how completely our flexible 
"Nfon-Nocification" Open Ac- 
count Financing meets the re- 
quirements of modern business. 

Where others saw onlv a sorr*- 



financial statement and refustJ the 
risk, \vc saw a going company 
with annual sales amounting 
to $200,000 and with excellent 
possibilities of even greater 
volume and a successful future. 
We were perfectly willing to ad- 
vance cash on current receivables 
and on further sales as made, 
shipped and invoiced. 

From that point, the affairs of 
EDCO, Inc. took a turn for the 
better. Sates increased each year. 
Net profit ratio improved. Trade 
credit was restored. Today, the 
company's net worth stands at 
$40,000 as against $17,000, and 
sales have gone up from $200,000 
to SI ,000,000 annually. 



If you are having any kind of trouble, in arranging your financing, let 
the experience of EDCO, Inc. point the way to a quick and thoroughly 
sound solution. Our vast resources and long experience in industrial 
financing enable us to cope successfully with almost any problem. 
Write for our new pamphlet "COMP.\R.\TIVE COSTS OF FINANCING". 
Address your request to Department NB. 

*A fittzti*ai aamt, hut tht faui mi ^pitt3, taktn jnm tur ncmlj, eaa it ctrtifitJ. 



COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

"Non- Notification" Open Accounf Financing 

BALTI M □ R E 

BOSTON NEW YOlIK CHICABO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND. ORE 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $63,000,000 



S. E. C. Still After 
Insurance 



/Agents for the federal Securtlies 
and Exchange Commission have {leriian- 
ded that Ihey be allowed to inspect ami 
copy the private letter flies of executives 
of a national insurance trade aasociation 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

The investigators have evinced parti - 
(Hilar intcreal In messages passing be- 
tween these executives and members of 
Congress. Charles Burton RobbSns, man- 
ager and general counsel for the associa- 
tion, the American Life Convention, said 
that he was threatened with a subpoena 
when he declined Monday to hand over 
his private letter flies. 

"An agent named Blomquisl," Robbing 
said, "came to our office and aaid he was 
in charge of gathering information 
which the S.E.C, would present to the 
congressional committee investigating 
monopoliea. 

"When he asked to see my files I salt! 
he could not. that I had letters there 
from members of Congress, addressed to 
their constituent.^, and that they were 
private. Blomquist said he wanted to 
see them anyway, and that he would 
obtain a subpcena U necessary to get 
them." 

Robbins would not say what he would 
do if the subpoena were issued, but other 
insurance executives said the matter 
would be fought In court on the ground 
that letters were confidential and could 
not be seized without violation of con- 
stitutional right.s. 

Favors state control 

THE American Life Convention, which 
has a membership of more than 140 
large, medium, and small American in- 
surance companies, has undertaken a 
campaign to Itcep the insurance business 
under state rather than federal control, 
and has made charges that the S.E.C. 
is conducting its present investigation 
with a view to building up a case against 
state supervision. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, chairman and 
former president of the Federal Life 
Insurance Company, declared that the 
real object of the S.E.C. was to use the 
investigation as a springboard from 
which "to launch a drive to win federal 
control of the entire insurance business 
in the country for itself." 

"S.E.C. presents all insurance informa- 
tion to the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic (monopoly) Committee," Hamil- 
ton said. "Its underlings have been dis- 
courteous to witnesses. They ask tricky 
questions and demand 'yes' or "no' as 
answers. Trying to make out a case for 
one side, they Ignore all fair rules of 
evidence," 

Other insurance men asserted that 
the effort to obtain letters contaming 
the views of Congressmen and Senators 
was comparable to the acta of agents for 
the Black lobby investigating committpe . 
In 1936. That committee, headed by Sen. 
Hugo L. Black, now a Supreme Court 
Justice, seized telegi'ams sent out by an 
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investor's association and aroused 
storms of criticism. 

Less than thiw weeks ago Sen. Ed- 
ward R. Burke (D.. Neb.), warnci! a 
group of insiiiance nit-ii in Onmlia tiiat 
one probalile result of the monopoly 
committee investigation would tie a pro- 
postil for the S E.C. or "pertiaps a biani) 
new bureaucratic body" to take cliarge 
of elections of directors of Insurance 
companies. 

"If these proposals are made effective" 
he said "it will mean a new impetus is 
given to the movement toward socializa- 
tion of business and industry," 



Fighting bureaucracy 

THE American I^ife Convention, in its 
annual meeting in Cliicago last Octo- 
ber, reiterated its stand for state super- 
vision. The general attitude of the dele- 
gates was that the 530,000.000.000 
of investment capital in the insuiance 
company treasuries, the last poo! of 
free capital in the United States should 
not be placed under federal control. 

In December the Convention issued 
a brochure expressing its views. It ex- 
coiiated the monopoly committee inves- 
tigation ao far as it relates to insurance. 
One quotation was; 

The tenor of the investigation is that 
of a prosecution rather than an impartial 
inquiry, and anj'thlng of a critical char- 
acter has been headlined and publicized 
through everj' facility at the commanti 
of the S.E.C. 

Robbing foi-warded copies of this bro- 
chure to the national vice presidents of 
the Convention -one in each of 40 states 
— -and these men took it upon themselves 
to forward some of the copies to their 
own congressmen. The vice president, 
it was said, sent the congressmen's an- 
swers to Robbins. He would not discuss 
a report that 90 per cent of these answers 
upheld the Convention's views. 

It is understood that Robbins has sent 
out telegrams and telephone messages 
warning the vice presidents of the S.E.C, 
demands and instructing them that the 
congressional replies should be surren- 
dered only with the writers' consent. 

Before this warning airived, the 
Comniission'a agents had gone to the 
office of George W. Steinman of Colum- 
bus, O., his state's vice president, and 
obtained photostatic copies of the letter 
he sent out with the brochures. Steinman 
said there were no replies from congress- 
men in his files. 

Richard Boissard, of Madison, the 
Wisconsin vice president, had a similar 
experience. He said also that no replies 
were included, but that a copy of his 
letter was taken. 

It was explained that no letters were 
sent to Illinois representatives and sen- 
ators because Henry Abels of Spring- 
field, vice president for the State, had 
been ill. 

Gerhard Gesell, attorney for the 
S.E.C, who has been presenting the 
insurance information to the monoply 
committee, was asked in Washington if 
he had ordered the seizure, by subpoena, 
of the letters. His reply was that the 
Story was only partly true "and much 
exaggerated." He refused to talk further 
— Front the Chicago Tribunf 
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mies in manufacturing and distribution , . . 
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With a plant in the Mecropolican Oakland 
Area you can save 10 days or more over de- 
livery from [he Easr , . . hence better service to 
your customers. 
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which to serve 15,500,000 Westerners . . . 
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Center of the West." 
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I N THE days of P. G. Bamum a favorite pastime of small town 
buys was fallowing the advance agent of a circus and his crew of 
bill posters who "plastered" the town with colorful lithographs 
depicting the expected arrival of gilded band wagons, spanf;ied 
trapeze performers and man-eating animals. Many a youthful 
heart thrilled with vicarious adventure as its owner watched the 
exotic panorama unfold and the circus "appeal" was strongly 
planted before the bill fKistcr could lay down his paste brush. 

The poster man is still present with increased resfjonsibilitics, 
but he and his product have gone through a modernization ma- 
chine. Even the old-timers seldom think of the circus lithograph 
as the granddaddy of today's comparatively conservative and 
modest poster art. 

The poster panel has grown up in both its appearance and its 
appeal. It has broadened out from the specialty field of selling 
circuses, cigars and chewing tobacco to become an auxiliary 
marketing aid for nearly all of America's best known products — 
it has even been used by such organizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the National Manufacturers 
Association to win public understanding of business. 

To show the trend in outdoor advertising Nation's BusiiVESS 
is reproducing the prize winning and several honorable mention 
posters shown at the Exhibit of Outdoor Advertising Art in 
Chicago. The first award was Ford's: "He's tall . . dark . . and 
owns a Ford V-8." "Orchids to Plymouth" was second ; third went 
to Pixley and Ehlers: "Your Breakfast— 15c" 
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Hp fCoiif tinted from pat/c 16 > 
Voarcl found the employer guilty of an 
unfair labor practice because it <ii3- 
charged a man whom the Board itself 
found to be holding a position of "a 
minor supervisory character." allegedly 
because he assisted a labor union. 

Legal technicalities and Labor Board 
philosophy are leas iniportant for our 
present purpose than are the actual or 
potential effects of unionism among 
foremen. In looking for these effects, it 
should be recalled at the start that fore- 
men are classified with management, not 
with labor. In the eyes of the workmen, 
the foreman is the boss: indeed, ho may 
represent about all the average employee 
sees or knows of the company manage- 
ment. From the standpoint of the em- 
ployer, the foreman occupies the bottom 
rung in the ladder of executive responsi- 
bility. 

Usually he is promoted from the bench 
or the machine but, once raised to super- 
visory status, he becomes definitely a 
part of management. Hia chances of fur- 
ther advancement are limited only by his 
own abilities and the opportunities af- 
forded by the business. He is expected 
to understand company policies, to be 
loyal to them, and to explain them to 
the workers. He is responsible for the 
conduct of the men under him, even 
though this may involve disciplining 
friends and former shop mates. Often 
he has authority to hire and discharge. 

Suppose now this foreman joins a 
union. Is he part of management or of 
labor ? If he tries to rationalize a scheme 
by which he belongs to both groups, in 
which direction is he to go when their in- 
terests clash ? 

This confjict of loyalties becomes acute 
in cases of disciphne. Let us assume that 
a foreman belongs to a union which has 
instructed its members to "slow down" 
and retard production. As a representa- 
tive of management, the foreman's duty 
is to see that output and quality are kept 
up to standard, but if he discharges or 
disciplines a man for shirking on the job 
he is in danger of repj'iaals from the 
union. 

Is this danger imaginary? Not at all. 
Here is a recent incident: 

An employer had signed a union con- 
tract covering all employees in his plant, 
including supervision. One day a worker 
violated a rule and was suspended by his 
foreman. Promptly the foreman was 
hauled up before the local executive 
hoard, which fined him $75. 

This was a case in which the boss and 
the workers belonged to the same or- 
ganization. Perhaps it would have been 
less likely to happen if the foremen had 
had a union of their own. But, even in 
those circumstances, the fact that a 
supervisory employee has cast in his lot 
with union labor presents a constant 
threat of embarrassment when interests 
of employers and employees conflict. 

Not only in cases of discipline does the 
union foreman face the dilemma of 



The Foreman's U nion Card 



divergent loyalties. Usually the foreman 
exercises an influential, if not always 
a controlling, function in setting wage 
rates and work standards, and in formu- 
lating shop rules, Here also he finds it 
difficult to uphold the employer's inter- 
ests while owing loyalty to an organiza- 
tion which, on a particular issue, may 
have, or may think it has, directly op- 
posing interests. 

Foreman is on spot 

THE DILEMMA of the organized fore- 
man becomes even more hopeless in the 
process of collective bargaining. Under 
the best management methods, griev- 
ance machinery begins to operate first 
in the shop. The complaining employee 
or his representative is encouraged, 
sometimes required, to go first to the 
foreman. Thus, at the very start of a 
dispute, the foreman functions as the 
deputy of management. His fairness and 
skill in negotiation often determine 
whether a misunderstanding will be ad- 
justed immediately or will grow until it 
involves the whole plant, the whole com- 
pany, or the whole industry. 

But what if the foreman is himself a 
member of the organization which di- 
rects the light for the complainant';' 
Again his obligations pull him in oppo- 
site directions. The only solution, in the 
interest of the employer's business and 
the foreman's peace of mind, would ap- 
pear to be to separate the foremen from 
the whole collective bargaining process, 
and this would be a long backward step 
in administering labor relations. 

But, someone may ask. if these ob- 
jectionable results follow organization. 



how have some Industrlea — printing, for 
example — got along all these years with 
the foremen belonging to unions? Well, 
in the first place, there are not many in- 
dustries in which, until recent years, 
unionization included foremen in the 
sense in which we are using the word. 
We have already seen that most Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions do not 
permit union membership by officials 
who have the power to diacipline. hire, or 
discharge. Some labor leaders have 
stated that they believe the admission 
of such otRcials would be disastrous to 
unionism. 

In the piinting industry the arrange- 
ment under which foremen belong to 
unions is of such long standing that it 
almost may be said to have grown up 
with the business. The unions in that 
industry are old, well established, and 
relatively conser vative. Even so, organ- 
ization of printing shop foremen may 
have had something to do with the need 
for an elaborate system of rules, govern- 
ing in most minute detail the relation- 
ships between workers, foremen, and 
employers. 

We must conclude that the observed 
results of unionism among foremen are 
bad and that the possible results of its 
extension may be worse. Industry can- 
not operate effectively if there is a 
breach within management itself. It 
could get along after a fashion by reduc- 
ing the foreman to the position of a 
.straw boss or a gang leader, depriving 
him of disciplinary authority and no 
longer considering him of management 
rank, and this is what ultimately it will 
have to do if the trend toward unionism 
becomes really extensive. Any such ex- 



Industry must take charge 




A. D. Whiteside, President 
Dun & Brad street 

"If the government continues 
to run into debt, it will have to 
confiscate capital. Industry can 
stand up about 10 years before 
becoming engulfed by inflation. 
It is up to industry itself to talte 
charge of the situation, since 
the Government's program has 
been accepted by the country 
and even a change in adminis- 
tration would not halt the forces 
that have been set In motion." 
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Mr waste. Your ptoduct, he it big or small, 
protcaed by kimpak, iravcb in ■ safety- 
cushion of soft, yet reiilictit malcrtal ibat bclps 
to guaiJ against linisb or structural d^majjc 
to its original "factory fresh" condition. 
What's more, ki.mpak takes a vigorous part 
in stiinubting sales by dressing up your pack- 
age and giving it added beauty and distinction, 
KiMPAK is manufactured by tbe Kimberly- 
(ilark Corporation to the highest standards 
of quality and uniforioiiy, and may he had in 
rolls, sheets and pads of wanted thicknesses 
and sizes. Our engineers wilt gladly assist in 
solving your packaging pruhlem. 
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mcnl bewail : 
H.n. first throu, 
Ii.uu.stual Rfcovory Acl aiKi latei 
thiough the National I,.^^>flr Hi'tallons 
Act. It was not unnatu: icmon 
in inilu.stry, along with : > ly cm- 

jiiKVi i in otlu r lines of buiuntras —chain 
• ii.it' iiianaK"! ."i. for example — were af- 
fected by thin tendency. 

A more fundamental cause, however, 
may be found in the genuine douhl which 
many foremen have had about their own 
[,.. it;i>ns in inilustry, Employers always 
iiiivi talked about the foremen as a part 
of management, hut not all employers 
have acted an If they believed what they 
s.iiil. Some foremen have been paid 
hourly rales Instead of the weekly or 
monthly salaries other officials received, 
and sometimes these rates have been lit- 
tle, If any. higher than those of skilled 
craftsmen. In some shops supervisory 
employees have been rotated from job to 
job, serving as foremen one day and as 
workmen the next, without ever being 
sure just what their positions were. Nor 
have employers always been careful to 
protect official rank after it has been 
attained. In the earlier years of the 1920 
depression, many foremen were sent 
back to the benches f>r the machines, 
losing their management prestige and 
along with it often losing morale and 
loyalty. In far too many inntancea, em- 
ployers have treated the foremen, not as 
members of the managerial family, but 
as poor relations. 

M.iny foremen have suffered frrmi 
their superiors' deliberate or thoughtless 
failure to take them into confidence. 
Often employers have expected the fore- 
men to understand and defend manage- 
ment policies and interpret them to the 
workers but have neglected to explain 
those policies lo the foremen themselves. 
Too often the foreman is one of the last 
to learn of some organization change 
that vitally affects his own department. 
In labor relations, a foreman occasional- 
ly receives from laborers or union lead- 
ers his first news of a policy change. 

For this neglect to take the foremen 
into the confidence of management, in- 
dustry has paid a high cost in misunder- 
standings, inefficiency, and lowered 
morale. Incidentally, it doubtless is one 
of the things thai have turned some 
foremen toward unionism. 
To some extent, another cause of fore- 
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shop. I'erhaps he will iliarover that he 
h i'.- Wen oi.niluclSng his personnel ftoll- 
wlth the theory that "iho 

.'-el gets the t.M< •I'-r •• nnd 

has made most of his c<- I-j 
those employees who have >- .■ t'l 

deiiianil them through militant organ- 
izations. Does this employer need to look 
any further for a cause of his foremen's 
drift toward organized labor '^ 

Something can be done 

IF IT is agreed that extensive unioniza- 
tion of foremen would have unfortunate 
results for industry and for the foremen 
themselves, the question next arises: 
what is to be done about it"? 

The causes of unionism already dis- 
cussed suggest at least part of the an- 
swer. To the extent thai employers have 
been careless or unscienlltic in wlecUng 
an<l training foremen, the obvious cor- 
lectivo is a change of policies and prac- 
tices, Never before in American indus- 
try have the responsibilities of Ihe fore- 
man and his pott iitinlitics for helping or 
damaging his employer's business been 
as great as they arc today. Particularly 
in the field of labor relations, a forenvan 
who is weak or undiplomatic or disloyal 
can upset the most elaborate sj-atem 
devi.sed by top management or by the 
personnel department. A single blunder 
-the wrong thing done or said just i 
once may bring the company into col- 
lision with the unions or wilh the Gov- i 
eminent. 

Fear of the organization of foremen, 
therefore, is only one of the motives 
which should impel the employer to use 
the utmost care and acientiflc skill In j 
picking men for promotion and in train- 
ing Ihenj for their jobs. There Is no ex- 1 
cuse for negligence In this respect: ap- 
proved methods, as reliable as possible I 
when dealing with so unpredictable ma- 
terial as human nature, are available to 
any employer who really wants to find 
them. 

The employer's responsibility does not 
en<l when the foreman has been selected 
and trained for his job. VV'e have, seen 
thai many foremen have suffered from 
uncertainly and ambiguity of their ofn-J 
clal positions. Forward looking em-l 
ploy era now are convinced of the tmpor- 



lance of ilehbei-alciy biiiklnis up Ihi- 
liignity aiHl prestige of supt-rvisoi-y ofli- 
ciaSs. More ami more it is coming to bfi 
approvefl practice to pay foremen 
Ralaries, not wages, and to see that those 
salaries are adequate. 

One large coiporatlon a couple of 
years ago set about to upgrade the qual- 
ity of Its foremanship. It decided the first 
thing to do was to adil to the visible im- 
portance of their positions and increase 
their prestige among the working force. 
The flrat itesn on the program was a 
;eneral increase in foremen's salaries. 



Treat him (ike a boss 



TF THE foreman is to act like a mem- 
ber of management, he must be treated 
like one. He should be consulted first, 
not last, about policies that affect op- 
erations in his shop. It may require a 
little time and patience to make him 
understand ami accept a change in the 
methods to which he has been accus- 
tomed, but the time will have been well 
spent. In his dealings with labor, the 
foreman should be given all the liberty 
that is possible within the framework of 
the company's industrial relations poli- 
cies. 

These policies should be explained to 
hijn fully and promptly, and then it 
should be left to him to carry them out 
in his own department. His decisions 
should not be reversed unless he has 
made a real blunder or is in danger of 
doing an injustice to an employee. He 
should be held responsible for the con- 
duct of the workers and should be given 
authority corresponding to his responsi- 
bility. This does not necessarily mean that 
the foreman should have final power to 
hire or discharge — many personnel au- 
thorities believe that usually he should 
not have this power—but hiring and 
discharging workers is a considerably 
less important part of management than 
it used to be. 

It should be left mainly to the fore- 
man to explain and "sell" new policies 
to the workers. Occasionally it seems as 
if time might be saved and results ob- 
tained more easily by by-passing the 
foreman, but time saved in this way 
often is the moat expensive time for 
which the company has to pay. 

These suggestions refer to the internal 
operation of the business. It is not so 
easy to suggest an external policy with 
respect to unionization of foremen. If 
supervisory employees make up their 
minds that they want to join up with or- 
ganized labor, can management do any- 
thing about it ? By all the rules of fair- 
ness and common sense, the employer 
should be entitled to the undivided loyal- 
ly of every member of the executive or- 
ganization. If this loyalty is menaced 
by unionism, it seems clear that he 
should have the right to insist that a 
man give up either his outside allegiance 
or his supervisory rank. 

He should have this rights but has he ? 
Under a strict interpretation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act it seems 
questionable, and that is just one more 
evidence that the act should l>e revised, 
in the direction of fairness and work- 
ability, at the earliest date upon which 
Congress can get at the Job. 
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MAN TO MAN 
in the 

MONEY MARKETS 

By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 



investor who 
Prospectuses in recenlly received 

Four Colors t'lP f*"*^ of 

Secretary Mor- 

" genthtiu's pros- 

pectuses on United States Savings 
Bonds was so struck by the garish- 
ness of it. as compared with the usual 
security prospectus, that he took it 
to his broker to find out whether it 
was some high-pressure selling rack- 
et. 

The prospectus was printed in four 
colors, and was replete with the 
American Eagle, a picture of the Cap- 
itol and other patriotic come-ons, thus 
giving it a big advertising advantage 
over the drab security prospectuses 
that corporations must issue under 
the Securities Act. 

The broker advised the investor 
that, flamboyant as it seemed, the 
prospectus constituted a genuine offer 
of Government bonds by the Treasury 
Department. He pointed out, however, 
that misstatements and omissions of 
"material facts" were so glaring that 
any corporation guilty of them would 
be held in violation of the law. 

The prospectus refers to the bonds 
as "increasing in value every year" 
and also includes the promise that 
you can "add one-third to your in- 
vestment in ten years." These state- 
ments, said the broker, are definitely 
misleading because the "increase" re- 
ferred to is actually nothing but the 
addition, year by year, of the interest 
payments on the bonds, which are not 
paid out, but retained until the bond 
is redeemed. So the alleged apprecia- 
tion in value is only a credit for un- 
paid interest. If this is .sound, then 
an investor who buys a bond at 100 
and sells it at 100 ten years later, 
nfter receiving three per cent interest 
mcome annually, has enjoyed an "in- 
crease in value" of more than 30 per 
cent. Actually he has enjoyed no in- 
crease in value at all. 

The broker also pointed out that 
the prospectus omitted completely the 
financial statements which the law re- 
quires every corporation to present 
when offering its securities to the 



public. He admitted that such state- 
ments would not help much in selling 
the bonds, because they would show 
that the "corporation" in this case 
had operated at a continuous loss 
for the past ten years and now had 
an accumulated deficit of $27,000,- 
000,000 for that period. This is a 
world's record for deficits and is not 
conducive to investor confidence. The 
financial statements, if included, 
would also show that the "corpora- 
tion," despite such long-continued def- 
icits, is still paying out for every 
$2 it is taking in, which is hardly a 
healthy operating ratio. 

Apparently, Mr. Morgenthau, whose 
signature appears on the prospectus, 
does not tliink that these are material 
facts worthy of mention! 

' UNDER the pow- 

The S.E.C.'s Die- er granted to it by 
fotorial Methods t^'e Public Utility 

Holding Company 

Act. the S.E.C. 

has apparently assumed the right to 
tell a corporation how to set up its 
capital structure and to dictate the 
proportions that shall be maintained 
between funded debt and share capi- 
tal. 

In a decision that amazed bankers 
and utility men, the Commission re- 
cently ruled that the Consumers Pow- 
er Company could issue only ,$18,000,- 
000 of bonds, instead of the $28,000,- 
000 the Company sought to register, 
on the theory that it would be bet- 
ter for the Company to raise the 
additional S10,000,000 through the 
sale of common slock. 

The Company maintained that the 
opportunity to obtain new money 
through a long-term bond issue at a 
rate of three per cent was one that 
should be embraced as it resulted in 
advantages both to consumers and 
stockholders. And the fact that the 
bonds could be sold at such a low 
interest cost seemed conclusive proof 
that they must have great invest- 
ment merit and a satisfactory junior 
equity in the company's existing 
share capital. 



ment that should properly be decided 
by the management of a corporation; 
and the general feeling in the finan- 
cial community is that, waiving the 
question of the legality of such inter- 
ference, the S.E.C. is gettino; on dan- 
gerous ground when it presumes to 
override the judgment of corporation 
officials on such debatable matters. 
The recent decision, the first of its 
kind, establishes a whole new field 
for Government interference in the 
affairs of private corporations. 

Earlier this year the Commission 
allowed the issuance of bonds by oth- 
er utility companies whose ratio of 
debt to capital was even larger than 
that of Consumers Power Company. 
So the sudden concern about the ratio 
in the latter case was strangely in- 
consistent, and led inescapably to the 
conclusion that the S.E.C. was allow- 
ing its judgment to be warped by its 
animosity toward Wendell Willkie, 
and the firm of Morgan Stanley & 
Company, who were the underwriters 
of the issue. 

As a result of this decision, the 
Consumers Power Company has stat- 
ed that it will have to abandon certain 
plans for plant expansion and reem- 
ployment. The expansion plans of 
many other utility companies may 
also be adversely affected by the prec- 
edent set in this case. Thus does the 
S.E.C. block the flow of new capital 
and strike a blow against economic 
recovery. 

Indignation at the decision was so 
great that a strong movement has 
been launched to demand a congres- 
sional investigation of S.E.C. activ- 
ities along the lines of the recent in- 
vestigation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

WHILE the ques- 
Where Were the tion of the desir- 
N. Y. Senators? ability of "local fi- 

nancing for local 

industry" was un- 
der discussion in Washington, Sen- 
ator Bulkley of Ohio was extremely 
active in his support of the inter- 
ests of Ohio investment housefi. Con- 
gressmen from Michigan also rallied 
to the cause of their local banking 
interests. 

But the Congressmen from New 
York were strangely silent. In fact, 
they seemed to be "out to lunch" dur- 
ing the entire controversy. They felt, 
apparently, that to plead the cause of 
the New York bankers would be polit- 
ical suicide. 

If New York interests should try to 
break up the concentration of the rub- 
ber business in Akron, Congressmen 
from Ohio would undoubtedly rise in 
wrath. If efforts were made to break 
Detroit's grip on the motor business. 
Michigaji Congressmen could be ex- 
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We Make a 

Practice of 

Selling 
Your Name 

Hcre> in your hand, you 
hold a copy of Nation s Busintss 
which carries ten special articles 
about business and, more particular- 
ly, ahouc your relationship as a busi- 
ness man with the government. The 
issue includes the second of a series 
on Great American Industries. This 
articiL- discusses the accomplishments 
of the men who have found the in- 
vestment capital for American indus- 
try and pictures the many hazards 
they now are facing. 

Our editorial policy is predicated 
on a belief that neither you nor any 
executive can plan wisely unless you 
understand Washington moves and 
measures. 

In addition to these special articles, 
wc give you nine regular features — 
a "regular feature" is a department 
which has unusual popularity with 
subscribers. 

Ljst, but far from U-hm, art 56 asivtfrtiie- 
ments about sipecitic enterprises. They tell 
you what you inii^t know about new pro- 
ducts, new ways to cut costs, new method* 
of doing more business profitably. 

\X'e M>ld your naine to each of tlicse 56 
enterprises. t)i course, they did notgetyour 
actual name and addreS!> but we agreed to 
m.iil their message to you. 

These SC> adverti-iers havt found that you 
and .*-tO,()0(t other business men art inter- 
ested in what ihej have to sell. They believe 
that you, as a subscriber to X'uiion's Busi- 
ness, ,ire eager to get information about all 
sorts of goods and services. 

The advertisements in Nation's Business 
are as carefully prepared, as attractively d- 
lustraied and written as (he editorial pages. 

When you read an advertisement you 
collect an extra dividend on your subscrip- 
tion investment. 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

going to ^^t),<}i)o men — t/n' largest 
group of biisineis buyers in America 



pected to scream to high heaven. But 
when New York was threatened with 
a loss of much of its underwriting 
bu.siness, none of the city's "chosen 
rer 'ives in Congress" rose to 

it.s 

Tluri strange apathy also extended 
to local business and civic interests in 
New York. With the exception of the 
Merchants Association of New York, 
which appreciated the importance of 
the matter from the standpoint of the 
city's general economic welfare, no 
other business or political group ral- 
lied lo the cause. 

Mayor LaGuardia recently speni 
some $45,000,000 on a new Municipal 
Airport to make New York City an 
airline terminus. The continuing rev- 
enue and employment produced for 
New York by that effort are small as 
compared with the jobs and income 
provided by security underwriting. 
Yet the Mayor said nothing while 
efforts were being made to force the 
underwriting business out of New 
York. 

If security underwriting disapt)ears 
from New Y'ork. so will the resale 
markets. And so wilt much of the 
city's general banking activity. Fi- 



nancial business provides employ 
ment for hundreds of thousands i ' 
New York people, and .supports bil- 
lions in real estate values in Lower 
Manhattan. 

Transfor taxes on security tran^ 
actions are one of the largest source.s 
of revenue for New York Stale. All 
of which should make it evident that 
the economic welfare of New York 
City and State is closely related to 
the financial business. 



- AFTKR the Con- 

The Laugh of sumers Power 

the Month bond issue had 

been syndicated. 

Michigan security 
dealers comjilained that their allot- 
ments were not targe enough. Mich- 
igan investors, they said, were beint^ 
deprived of their right to buy the 
securities of a local Michigan Com- 
pany. 

Wendell Willkie. whose Common- 
wealth & Southern Cfirporation owns 
Consumei-s Power, heeded the plea of 
the Michigan dealers and arranged 
to have their allotments increased by 
.$1,000,000. But did the Michigan 
dealers reserve these bonds for local 



The right to make your own choice 



Robert M. Hones, President Woehovio Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Solem, N. C. 

President, American Bankers Association 

Henry W. Koeneke, (left) Second Vice President, 
American Bankers Association 

"The right to make one's own choices, fo stand or fall on the con- 
sequences of one's own judgements and acts, is of the essence of 
free enterprise. You cannot have free enterprise without freedom 
of choice." 
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investment demand? They did not! 
They promptly called the big insur- 
ance companies in Hartford, Conn. All 
of which merely proves that, no mat- 
ter how an issue is syndicated, the 
bonds are sold where there is a de- 
mand for them, regardless of what 
houses make the offering. 



That Deficit's 
Here Again! 



■ THE President's 
budget estimate 
for 1941, fore- 
easting another 
^^""^"^ enormous deficit 
for the next fiscal year, serves as a 
sharp reminder that the federal Gov- 
ernment has run continuously in the 
red for the past ten years, and is now 
entering upon its second decade of 
deficits. 

The accumulated deficit from 1931 
through the fiscal year 1940 has now 
reached $27,000,000,000, and the end 
is not yet in sight. 

The deficit in the past ten years 
has been greater than the total cost 
of operating the federal Government 
from the time of George Washington 
through the Administration of Presi- 
dent Taft — 122 years. 

No country in the history of the 
world has ever run up any such deficit 
without suffering final bankruptcy 
and inflation. 

Seven years after the low of the 
depression, the present fiscal year 
will show the largest deficit for any 
year except two in the past ten, al- 
though tax rates are currently the 
highest in the country's history. 
With taxes at an all-time peak, the 
Government's expenditures are still 
half again as great as its income. 
Thus a 50 per cent increase in tax 
revenues would be needed to balance 
the present rate of Government 
spending. 

The most alarming thing about the 
current deficits is that millions of 
people now have a vested interest in 
their continuance. Most large deficits 
in past eras have been due to wars, 
which means that the deficit auto- 
matically disappears as soon as the 
war is over. 

Other deficits have been caused by 
a failure of expected tax revenues to 
materialize — a condition that could 
be corrected. 

But the present deficits are due to 
^Hhe distribution of Government lar- 
^Kesse to millions of individuals in the 
Bp form of relief, bounties, pensions and 
other benefits, and to the building up 
of an unprecedented and cosUy bu- 
reaucracy. These millions of benefi- 
ciaries constitute a political faction 
that can never be expected to vote 
away their own participation in Gov- 
ernment benefits. Nor can a bureau- 
cracy ever be expected to dismember 
itself. 



MONUMENT 

to an Engineer's Hobby 




• ynst a few weeks back a small 
crowd gathered on a hilltop in the 
Alleghenies to pay their respects to 
the station that had pioneered all 
radio broadcasting. The station 
they were honoring was KDKA; 
the occasion, the dedication of a 
new 50,000 watt transmitter locat- 
ed at Allison Park, near Pittsburgh. 

• Prese?tt at this ceremony were 
many people who nineteen years 
before had heard and participated 
in the first official broadcast ever 
made— the announcement of the 
Harding-Cox election returns on 
November 2, 1920. Since that his- 
toric day radio broadcasting has 
developed so rapidly, extended its 
sphere of influence so far, that 
not many are aware of its humble 
beginning. 

• I t all Started in the garage of 
a young Westinghouse engineer. 
He was such a stickler for accuracy 
that he couldn't even tolerate a few 
seconds variation in his vestpocket 
watch. To satisfy this whim, he 
rigged himself up a crude radio 
receiving set of the type that was 



then known as a "cat's whisker", 
so he could pick up the time signals 
sent out at regular intervals by the 
Naval Radio Station at Arlington. 

• Out of this hobby came a prod- 
ding urge to make radio something 
more than a signalling device for 
the benefit of ships at sea. With the 
help of others, this young engineer 
eventually established station 
KDKA and immediately a new voice 
was heard in the land. 

• Fo r the fi rst time a church ser- 
vice was broadcast over the air; the 
first broadcast of a presidential in- 
auguration was heard; radio an- 
nouncements of baseball scores, 
time signals and market reports be- 
came a daily feature of this new 
public service. 

• 'When we remember the flam- 
ing speed of radio broadcast devel- 
opment since 1920, it is amazing 
to find the pages of history attrib- 
uting so much pioneering to a single 
station. And so the installation of 
this new equipment is consistent 
with Westinghouse's desire from 
the very beginning to extend radio's 
usefulness and improve the quality 
of both programs and reception. 

• A// this means a great deal to 
you who are within the sound of 
KDKA'S new voice. That takes in 
about everybody, for in addition to 
the standard KDKA broadcasts, 
short wave programs from the same 
studios over station WPIT (for- 
merly W8XK) are heard around 
the world. 

• Ih additiotj to KDKA, the 
familiar call letters of Westinghouse 
stations WBZ, KYW, WOWO and 
WGL are further indication of our 
close association and interest in this 
important and exciting industry. 
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for Busy Readers 

1 • Taxes hit petroleum users 2 • Wealth added by one company 
3 • Mobilization for jobs 4 • Safety in the air 5 • Selling old model 
tires 6 • Police get citizens' help 7 • Conflicting residence laws 



HOW business has 
Public Gels A managed to cut the 
Bonus From Oil prices of its products 
In the face of ever 
mounting taxes Is revealed in current 
showing of oil eoinpanU-s. As reported 
by the American Petroleum Indusliies 
Conimittee. motnrists now receive an an- 
nual bfinus of $1,500,000,000 in decreased 
gasoline prices. 

Improved production methods, plus 
development of re fin ins: methods, are 
notable among factors which have en- 
at>led the industry in recent years to pass 
sizable savings to the public. Retail price 
of one gallon of gasoline, exclusive of 
taxes, is 7 ' 2 cents below what it was in 
1923. "normal" retail price year used by 
the federal Government. With motorists 
using 20.000.000.000 gallons of gasoline 
each year, this saving totals approxi* 
mately $1,500,000,000. 

Petroleum scienti.'sts and technologists 
have developed processes whereby they 
can get from crude oil two gallons of 
gasoline where they were once able to 
get only one. 

New e.'tptoration and production meth- 
ods enable the industry to offset increas- 
ing costs of bringing oil out of the 
fround. First oil well in the United 
States was only 6P feet deep. Now most 
wells go down nearly a mile. More than 
200 wells exceed two miles. Deeper and 
deeper goes the search for oil. 

Private enterprise, as represented by 
the petroleum Industry, is providing 
great benefits to the American people, 
the Committee points out. If the indus- 
try had not been progressive and had 
not worked for lower costs, most of the 
11.000,000 car-owning families having 
incomes of less than $30 a week — half 
of ail the car-owning families of Amer- 
ica would have found it difficult if not 
imposijible to operate cars. 

Further, the Committee says. If only 
half the present number of cars were on 
the l oad, federal and state governments 
would be getting only half of their pres- 
ent automotive tax revenue, now aggre- 
gating $1,600,000,000 annually. Gasoline 
taxes alone total 51.000.000.000. 

White the petroleum industry was re- 
ducing ga-soline costs to the public, the 
state and federal government.? were In- 
creasing taxes. In the past decade the 
annual automotive tax burden on motor- 
ists has doublc<], now takes approxi- 
ately two weeks wages from .more 
an half the nation's motorists. 
The petroleum industry has stretched 



the public's gasoline dollar; the tax col* 
lector has shrunk it. The average motor- 
ist now, because of taxes, receives only 
71 cents worth of gasoline for $1. The 
other 29 cents is taken by the tax col- 
lector. 

PRODUCTS manu- 
Business As a factured in the ten- 
Wealth Maker year period, 1929- 
193S, by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company increased the world's wealth 
by a total of $759,069,000. 

Figure, company explains, represents 
the wealth that We.stinghouse workers, 
with the tools provided for them by the 
stockholders, have added to the worth 
of the world during the period. It ex- 
presses in dollars the worth of the work 
of the hands and the brains of more than 
100,000 individuals. 

Raw materials — steel, copper, mica, 
cotton, lumber, and thousands of other 
items that came Into the shops— were 
worth $750,000,000 more when they went 
out as motors, generators, turbines, 
switchgear, insulators, stokers, appli- 
ances, meters, lamps, and other finished 
products. 

Company's statement adds that mon- 
ey paid out in taxes and interest and 
replacement provisions could also hv 
considered as created wealth, but that 
money received as discounts and divi- 
dends on stock owned by the company 
could not be so considered and was not 
included in the total. In addition, some 
materials and supplies such as water, 
coal, and gas did not leave the factories 
as finished products but, together with 
such services as freight and postage, 
were used In the processes of manufac- 
ture. 

PENNSYLVANI- 
Job Drive On ANS have joined 
In Pennsylvanio hands to solve the 
unemployment prob- 
lem through a Job Mobilization Cam- 
paign designed to reach into every com- 
munity. The give-a-job- drive, which got 
underway officially on November 15. was 
conceived by legislators, is sponsored by 
the slate's administration, by representa- 
tives of business, of labor and of civic 
and service organizations. 

Leadership is headed by Walter D. 
Fuller, presiiient of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, who views the campaign 
as "a job long overdue which must be 
done. " William A. Hemphill, of the en- 



gineering firm of Day ami Zimmerman, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, is executive direc- 
tor. He sees opportunity to slash relief 
rolls sharply, "a chance to reduce laxe;; 
instead of increasing them." 

Broad objectives of campaign are: 

Stimulate reemployment and create 
new jobs for idle men and women. 

Organize ctimplete slate-wide local 
consideration of the relief problenv by 
local citizens, cultivate local responsibil- 
ity and local knowledge of the situation, 
encourage self-reliance an<l self-help and 
search seriously and anal>'ttcally for a 
practical and humane solution of un- 
employment. 

County and local committees have been 
organized to work among business nie.i 
and other potential employers. 

No way of putting people to work will 
be overlooked. Everj'onc will be can- 
vassed, from the great indu.striallst dow;i 
to the householder who niisht want to 
paint his house or re-paper a few rooms. 
Casic operating principle is "give-a-job." 

The 1939 peak of persons receiving as- 
.siatance or dcpemlent upon W.P.A. was 
reached in February wlven total was 
1.638,000- Total dropped steadily. In 
week ending November 4. it dipped to 
l.!OH,000. a decline of 530.000. Index of 
industrial acU-vily of Pennsylvania has 
been going up consistently month by 
month. According to figures compiled by 
Pennsylvania State College, index was 
74.7 in February compared to R1.2 in 
September. Pittsburgh index moved 
from 84.7 in February to 123.9 in week 
ending November 4. 

With upswing definitely active, the 
diversified interests back of job mobil- 
ization lake the position that the cam- 
paign can and will give it fresh momen- 
tum. 

SAFETY record re- 
Air Accidents cently made by com- 
Cul to Zero merclal aviation 

Companies Is elo- 
quent answer to question whether ex- 
pansion of operations, higher frequency 
of flights, and faster schedules has 
raised accident hazard. 

In a ."seven months' period dating from 
last fatal mishap, the 17 United Slates 
lines offering regular schedules carrtcil 
1.250,000 passengers an aggregate of 
500,000.000 pas.senger miles, flew their 
planes 52,000,000 miles. Passenger traf- 
fic compares with job of transporting 
entire population of the city of Washing- 
ton to Boston and back again. Mileage 
figure is equivalent to 2,000 trips around 
v.orld's equatoiial belt. 

Domestic lines now use 283 transport 
planes, observe 221 schedules daily, fly 
250,000 miles every 24 hours. 

ACCENT on new 
Old Cars Make automobile models 
a Tire Market blurs recognition of 

fact that cars of 
1925 vintage are still going strong, still 
define an inviting market for tires and 
parts. Fords produced 14 or more years 
ago, alone, constitute an annual outlet 
for 125,000 of the old 30x3 tires, Fisk 
Rubber Corporation reports. At the pres- 
ent rate of car mortality, as evidenced 
by these tire sales, Flsk engineers be- 
lieve end of these famous models will 
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.jiot be roachcd for another four or live 
fyears. 

Last year, 375,000 of the -l. •10x21 
aize. seconil oldest tire still in use. were 
nianuracturetl by the. industry for 1927 
Fords, Stars, and Oveilands. Sales re- 
ports show that inquirips concerning 
these types come from the farming sec- 
tiona where the majority of them were 
eo!d. 

Conipai-ison of old-style lires aa they 
come from the factory today with Lhe 
product of 14 years ago emphasizea the 

I great advance of technology. The tires 
originally cost $20. They sell now for 
about $5. From 2.000 to 3,000 miles was 
the maximum in 1925. Mileage for the 
same size tire today averages better 
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Sofety Texts in 
Match Books 



ACCIDENT and 
traffic violation re- 
ports to Wausau, 
Wis., police have in- 
creased more than 100 per cent through 
use of match books and citizen coopera- 
tion. Match books, supplied by police and 
given by business establishments, dis- 
play police department's telephone num- 
ber and such slogans as "Help Keep 
Wauaau Safe — Report All Accidents 
Immediately," "Cooperate With The 
School Boy Patrol — It Protects Your 
Boy And Girl." 

Because of the constant reminder, 
Wausau citizens helped Increase num- 
ber of accident reports from 173 in 1937 
to 337 for first ten months of 1939. After 
plan went into effect in April, 1938. fig- 
ure for that year jumped to 283. 

Increase in accident reports does not 
signify increase in accidents, means a 
more thorough coverage resulted than 
could be obtained without citizen co- 
operation. Wauaau police have no radio 
patrol cars and are not able to obtain 
unaided reports desired. Information re- 
ceived is used in city's traffic safety 
►campaign. In addition to reports on ac- 
cidents, police obtained information 
from citizens on drunken and reckless 
drivers, traffic violations, and suspicious 
looking persons and automobiles. 

' five: states last year 

States Change raised residence re- 
Settlement Laws quirements to re- 
qualify eligibility for 
general relief hinging upon settlement 
laws. 

Settlement laws date back to early 
days, provide for the removal of "poor 
persons" to the state or locaUty in which 
they "belong." In recent years, when 
many people were moving from one 
state to another in search of work, dif- 
ferences in settlement laws sometimes 
left transients adrift because it was pos- 
sible to lose settlement in one state be- 
fore gaining it in another. 

A survey of Current laws completed 
by Harry M. Hirsch, of the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, re- 
veals that the 1939 legislatures of Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, and 
Minnesota tightened state requirements 
for settlement. Colorado, Illinois and 
Indiana now make three years' residence 
necessary before relief will be given. 
Mbmesota increased the time from one 
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HIGH, WIDE-and HANDY 

# When you have a big shiptucot — and we meaD 
BIG — a 120-toa bridge girder, for example, or 
an oil refinery fraclionaling lower, just turn it 
over to Erie. You^ll find tbat Erie really deserves 
its repulatioo aa Americans Heavy Duty Railroad. 

Even lhe bulkiest loads pass swiftly, safely through 
Erle^s high, wide clearances. And to speed shipments, 
millions of dollars' worth of fecial baodling equip 
ment is spotted along the route of the fast freights. 

Erie service is handy, too— as near as your nearest 
telephone. Phone the Erie Agent on your next 
shipmeDt — u;/iaret)er it may be. Let him explain 
lhe money-saving advantages of the service that's 
made Erie "First in Freiaht." 




'Ttairct ike Scenic S^xle 

heiween New York, Binghamton, Klmira, Buffalo, 
Chautauqua Lake. Voungstown. Clivvland. Akron. Chicago 
AIR. CONDITIONED TRAINS - EXCELLENT MEALS 
I INEST smVICl- . LOWEST FARES 






THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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nient from one to five years. 

Current trend reverses course a few 
years ago when several states liberalized 
their laws. Twenty-two states anii the 
District of Columbia require one year's 
residence for settlement law. Four other 
states enforce one-year requirement be- 
fore giving relief. Seltlement laws of the 
other states include reqtiirenienta rang- 
ing from SIX months to five years, six 
states requiring the latter period. 

In moat slates, time required for los- 
ing settlement is the same as for gaining 
settlement. New Jersey, however, which 
has a five-year rule for gaining settle- 
ment, declares tt lost after absence of 
only one year. California has a throe- 
year rule for gaining residence. One J 
year's absence loses it. | 

COOPERATIVE j 
Coop Buying by purchasing systems ' 
Cities, States by which cities seek 
lower prices for sup- 
plies have been set up by legislatures or 
^jnunlcipal leagues of at least 17 states. 
At year's beginning Alabama was iatest j 
slate in which cities may use state's pur- 
chasing machinery. With some restric- 
tions, cities may make purchases under 
^state contract stipulations. I 
Other cooperative municipal-state pur- 
fiaaing plans were authorized in 1919 j 

Michigan and New Hampshire; by 
Virginia in 1924; by Wisconsin in 1929; 
by West Virginia In 1935; and by Penn- 
sylvania in 1937. New Hampshire Is the 
only state which assumes responsibility 
for purchases of local governmental 
units. 

Virginia's state-local cooperative plan 
has had the greatest use. according to 
reports to the Mimicipal Finance Offi- 
cers' Association. State purchasing de- 
partment makes contracts with the sell- 
er, but does not assume financial re- 
sponsibility. Manufacturer must collect 
from the city. 

Under the Wisconsin system, state 
purchasing agent when drawing con- 
tracts for slate purchases includes pro- 
visions that the municipalities and coun- 
ties may buy at the same price. Counties 
are reported to make more use of the 
plan than cities. Savings amount to almut 
ten per cent on tires and tubes, 50 cents a 
gallon on paint, ten cents each on high- 
way patrol flags. 

Michigan offers representative exam- 
ple of cooperative purchasing by cities 
through state league. Michigan Munici- 
pal League began practice in 1930 when 
it bought fire hose for six cities. League 
made purchases totaling $26,000 in 1937, 
buying fire hose, street name signs, paint, 
.street an<l road grader blades, brooms 
and incandescent lanvps. 

Nebra.<»ka's municipal league also be- 
gan cooperative purchasing in 1930- Wis- 
consin's league was second, starting in 
1933. Leagues of three states — Virginia, 
Oregon and South Dakota — began the 
practice in 1936. Kentucky, Colorado and 
North Carolina leagues started in 1937; 
Missouri and Arkansas in 1938. 

In states having both cooperative and 
centralized purchasing plans — like Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Virginia— prefer- 
ence lies with the city, A municipality 
may use both plans. 




AmoiiDl of 

$14,750,000 
3,000,000 
4,100,000 
25,000.000 
7,000,000 
t24,O0O,0OO 
6,600,000 
52,500,000 
27,300,000 
I 14,250,000 
26,500,000 
1 3,000,000 
145,000,000 
17,000,000 
95,000,000 
28,500,000 
140,000,000 
+ 12,500,000 
138,000,000 
■j- 10,000,000 
6,750,000 
X 7,000,000 
40,000,000 
t 2,000,000 

22,000,000 
18,000,000 



Undcreriiing 
inlere^t 

CE^f^!AL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC AND GAS CO $1,500,000 

Firit Mortgage ^\\% Bonds, l>uc June 1, 1964 

CENTRAL IIXINOIS ELECTRIC AND GAS CO 310,000 

J %. 1 'i ?S & ■» ?i Serial Deb., Due fJet. I, iy.1'> u» June I, 1949 

CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT * POWER COMPANY 1,050,000 

Firil MorlftJ^tc -I % ISonJs, Scriei t, l>ue AuguH I, 1961 

CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 1,500,000 

Fir»i Murcgigc bonds. Scries A, Due Au(;usi I, 1969 

CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 420,000 

Scriil Debentures I Vifo <o J Oue Auguii 15, 19 tO-l6 

COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 2,640,000 

Convertible Dcbetuuro, 3Vi% Series, Due July I, 1958 

COMMUNITY PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 1,200,000 

First MorlKaK' Bundi, 4 % Series. Due M.uch I, 1964 

GATIN6AU POWER COMPANY . 2,310,000 

Firit Mortgage Bonds, Scries A, Due April I, 1969 

GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 1,000,000 

First Mortgage and Rcf, Bonds, Series D, J Vi %, Due May U 1969 

IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 1,400,000 

FitM Mortgage Bonds., Series, Due August 1, 1969 

KANSAS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY. THE 2,400,000 

First Mortgage bonds, 3'/i% Scries, Due Jul)) 1, 1969 

NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC H. GAS CORP. ...... 1,300,000 

first Mortgage Bonds, 3^4%. Due Mjj 1, I9f.4 

NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY . . . 5,850,000 
First Murlgjgc Bonds, Scries A, Due August I, L969 

OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS COMPANY 1,275,000 

First Mortgage Bunds, Series B, 3^i5o>D"e August 1, 195$ 

PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 4,615,000 

Kirjt Mortgage Bonds, } Vi % Series, Due August 1 , 1 969 

PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 1,385,000 

4V2% Debentures, Due August 1, 1974 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 9,500,000 

First Mortgage Bond«, }>\'%% Scries, Due December 1, 1964 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 5,250,000 

A% Sinking Fund Debencurci, Due December 1, 1949 

PUBUC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA 4,750,000 

Ftr^t Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 4%, Due September 1, 1969 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA 1,250,000 

Sertal Debcoiurei, 3% %, Due serially Sept. 1, 1940 ict Sept. 1,1949 

SOUTHWESTERN LIGHT Si. POWER COMPANY 1,360,000 

Fir.st Mortgage Bunds, Series A, i-^z-tf^, Due December 1, 1969 

TERMINAL IfAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS . . 2,000,000 
Kef. and I nip, Mmigage 3%% Bonds, Series B, Due July 1. 1974 

TEXAS CORPORATION, THE 1,000,000 

3 % Debentures, Due April 1, 1959 

UNION JOINT STOCK LAND BANK OF DETROIT, 1,000,000 

MICHIGAN 

2'/iS Farm Loan Bonds, Due December 1, 1944; Opi. 1941 

WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY, THE , . . . 90O,000 
Firjt Mortgage Bonds, SVizS Series, Due June 1, 1964 

WEST TEXAS UTILITIES COMPANY 1,500,000 

First Mortgage Bunds. Scries A, S'Vi %, Due May 1, 1969 



SEND FOR THIS YEAR. END BOND REVIEW 



It will give you a quick, jft-t com- 
prehensive review of the activities 
and influences opi^racing in the 
1939 bond market as a whole — 
and in each major classification. 
Every buoii investor will benefit 



(rom a reading o( this review — 
gaining a better understanding of 
past trends and a basis for future 
iudgmeni. A copy will be sent 
without obligation, upon request. 
Simply write for leaHei NF-3I. 
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IN WHICH 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
PARTICIPATED AS AN ORIGINAL 
UNDERWRITER 



A LIST of 104 bond, note, and debenture issues with which 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. was identified during 1939 as one 
aj fhv original mi(hnvriteis is presented here. Underwriting interest 
in the 26 corporation issues with which this organization was so 
identified ranged from 2.5?o to 50%. Of the 78 municipal issues 
originating in 25 states, 12 issues were underwritten alone by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 30 issues were underwritten by groups 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. In aggregate principal 
amount (more than 800 milhon dollars) the 104 issues represent 
over one-third of all corporate and long- term municipal bond 
financing publicly offered in the United States during the year- 
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ALBANY. N. Y.. CITY OF 
Bundi, Due I CP lU- 711 

ALLEGHfiW COUNTY, PA.. 

ALTOONA. I'A.. .S. !>,. CITV OF 

2 Bonds, Due 

AMES. IOWA, C!TV OF 
1% Bondl, Due «(l>9-*4 

BOSTON, MASS.. CITY OF 

0.1S?,; & Temp. 
Lo^n Nof's VhAt Ni>v. i and 6i 

(iJi'j jnd Un<! 11, 1940 
tThrcc Isiut'^J 

BOSTON. MA.SS,, CITY OF 

Ttjnp. Loin NiMt'i, 
Dui>Det. 20. lyi!) 

BRUNSWICK, MD.. TOWN OF 
3.2(*?,; Uondi. Due H).tI-7') 

BUTLER, PA.. CITY OF 
2% Uond>, Due I'jKO-i) 

CALIFORNIA. STATE OF, 
VETERAN'S WELFARE 

ai>nd-v. Due l'J4U-S-t 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS.. CITY OF 
1 Bfjndi, UiiB 1940 49 

CHICOPEE, MASS., CITV OF 

1 l\% Bonds. Dut 1940-59 

CRAN-STON, H. I.. CITY OF 

2 Vi?; Bonds, Dui- 194i.71 

DANBURY, CONN., TOWN Ol- 
1 Bondv Due I<I40-1'> 

DETttOIT, M(CH„ CITY OF 

3 'jt% tt 1% Band-.. Due 1Q4I.62 

|:6,?22,ooo DBTRorr. mich.. city of 

1 it i V,% Bundi. Due 1940-62 

240,000 HAMMOND. IND., SANITARY 
DIST, 

2 Vi% Boniii. Due 1941-70 

50,000 HAMMOND. IND.. CITY OF 
1% Bunds. Due 194)-M 

325,000 HEMPSTEAD. N. Y., TOWN OF 
U. f. S. D. No. 1 2 
I.iO% Bonds. Due 1940-69 

220 000 HENRICO COUNTY. VA.. 

SANITARY DISTRICT No. I 
2.iOS Bonds, Dur 1941 -6 Ji 
Opi. 1949 

22 496 HERKIMER, N- V., VILLAGS OF 
' Bonds. Due 1940-14 

114 000 HUD-WN COUNTY, N. J. 
' 2 Bonds. Due 1940-59 

250 000 INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, CITY OF 
BOARD OF SCHOOL 
COMMISSIONF.RS 
2<A% Bonds. Due 1941.61 

68,000 n-HACA. N. ¥., CITY OF 
I.6D$e B«ndi; Due l<)4D-i2 



465,000 
200,000 
500,000 
275.000 
3,999.000 



*S 1,093,000 lERSEY CITY, N. J.. CITY OF 
5 Bonds. Due iy40-64 

' UlS.OOO KENOSHA, WIS., CITY OF 
i ',1% Bonds. Dur 1951 

f 3,000,000 LOUISIANA, STATE OF 

1 A i% Bonds. Serte} CC, 
Due 194J-4-1 

• ll i.OOO LVNUkOOK, N. v., VILLAGE OF 

IS Bonds, Due 1940-41 

• I I 7,00O MADISON, WIS,. CITY OF 

1% Bonds, Due 1 94)- ^4 

• 100,000 MinXIN TOWNSHIP. PA.. S. D. 

2^ Bonds. Due 1940-49 

' 15O.00O MINEOLA, N. Y.. VILLAGE OF 

1 ia% Bunds. Due 1940-49 

t 3.235,000 MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.. 
CITY OF 

1.70,5 Bond I, Dut 1940-49 

t 5,000,000 MISSISSIPPI, STATB OF 

2 \% & i% Bonds, Due 1955.59 

370,000 MONMOUTH COUNTY, N. J. 
2 >/i% Bonds. Due 1940-57 

t 1 .500,000 MONTANA, STATE OF 

1 Bonds. Due 1949; OjJi. 1944 

t 322,000 MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 

2 Bonds. Due 1943-64 

t 2,700,000 NASSAU COUNTY, N. Y. 

2.20^ Bonds. Due 1940-59 

• 447 000 NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 

CITY OF 

1 Vt% Bonds. Due [940-49 

• 229 000 NEW BEDFORD, MASS.. 

CITY OF 

2 'A% Bonds. Due 1940-49 

i 3,686,020 NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, 
CITY OF 

2 y, iS » J 'A % Bonds, Due 1 940-4S , 
51;Opi. 

t 916,000 NEW HOCHELLE, N. Y, 
CITY OF 

1.90K Bonds, Due 1940-49 

35,000,000 NEW YORK. N. Y.. CITY OP 
l'A,%-4% Bonds, Due 1940.79 
2^^% Oarporiiie Stock, Due 1969 

30,000,000 NEW YORK. N. Y.. CITY OP 
2'/i?i & iVt% Serin! Bonds, 
Dur 1940-69 

30,600,000 NEW YORK. N- Y., CITY OF 
l%% flundi. Due 1940 79 ii 
i% Cof|iori(e Siotk. Due 1979 

35,700,000 NEW YORK. N. Y.. CITY OF 

i% Bonds. Due 1940-79 



S 490,000 

35,000 
1,125,000 

212,000 
235,000 
6,150,000 
267,000 
276,000 
120,000 
425,000 

62 1,000 
275,000 
275,000 
252,000 
100,000 
1,750,000 

156,000 
100,000 

690,000 
64,500 
1,433,000 
660,000 
227,000 
56,000 

57,000 
105,000 
120,000 
500,000 
250,000 
130,000 
350,000 
1,075,000 



NIAGARA FALLS. N. Y., 
CITY OF 

t.la% Bunds. Due 1940 49 

NORWOOD, PA., BOROUGH OF 
2 Bands, Due 1942-52 

OKLAHOMA. STATE OF 

1 y«% Treasury Notes, Doe Mty I, 
I9>9 

OKLAHOMA. STATE OF 

2 ?i * 2 % S Bonds. Due 1940-»4 

ORANGE, N. J.. CITY OF 
i% Bonds. Due 194044 

PITTSBURGH. PA., CITY OF 
i.»0% Bonds, I>ue 1940-59 

POLK COUNTY, IOWA 
I Visa Bonds, Due 1946. 4!1 

POLK COUNTY, IOWA 

1 Vt% Bonds, Due 194 5-49 

PORTLAND, MAINE. CITY OF 

2 'A% Bonds. Due I940-J4 

RINGGOLD COUNTY. roWA 

1 V,% Bonds, Due 1948-49: 
Opt 1944 

ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MINN, 
1% Bonds, Due 1941.44 

ST, PAUL, MINN., CITY OF 
1.70 Bonds, Due 1940-49 

ST. PAUL. MINN., CITY OF 
2% Bonds. Due 1940.49 

SCOTT COUNTY, IOWA 

2 l/k% Bonds, Due 1945-54 

SOMERVILLB, MASS., CITY OP 
1 M% Bonds, Due 194U-49 

SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 
I Va% Certificates of IndebiednefS. 
Due 1941-50 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY, S. C. 
2^;% Bonds, Due 1947-57 

STONINGTON. CONN,, 
TOWN OF 

1 M% Bonds, Due 1940-59 

SUFFOLK COUNTY, N. Y, 
1.60:^ Bonds. Due 1940-53 

TAUNTON, MASS., CITY OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1940-49 

TENNESSEE. STATB OF 

1 S & 2 IJ2% Bonds. Due I950,$5 

TROY, N. Y., CITY OF 

1.80% Bonds. Due 1940-69 

UNION COUNTY, N. J. 
2.10% Bonds. Due 1940.69 

VALLEY STREAM, N. Y., 
VIH.AGE OF 

1 H% Bonds, Due 1940-44 

WALLINGFORD, VT., TOWN OF 
lVi% Bonds. Due 1940-51 

WALTHAM, MASS., CITY OF 
2% Bonds. Due 1940-49 

WEST ALLIS. WIS- 

2 '/t% Bonds, Due 1945-59 

WEST VIRGINIA. STATE OF 
2 >4% & 4% Bonds. Due 1940.£4 

WILKES.BARRE. PA.. CITY OF 
2 '/,% Bonds. Due 1944-57 

WOODBURY COUNTY, IOWA 
0.75% Bonds. Due 1940 

WRIGHT COUNTY, IOWA 
I 'A% Bonds. Due 1940-46 

YONKERS. N. Y„ CITY OP 
2,8U% Bonds. Due 1940-59 



VitdtFu-riurtt aUnr hjt Hatsty. Stuart & Co. tm. 

iiraiicJhy Hft/ify, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Htaded iointty by Hethti. Stuart & Inc. andtthtrt. 



HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

CH\QKGO, 20t South La Salle Street ■ NEW Y O RK, Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Air Lines Turn Red Ink to Black 



TO SERVE TOU IN THE 

WEST'S GREATEST MARKET 

...495 branches linked 

bY telephone 
• 

It lali.<-s oiih .1 iniHiitiil la telephone from 
San Diego toS.in Frarti isto, from Los An- 
geles to Eureka. For practical purposes the 
495 branches of Bank of America— each 
a complete banking unit— arc no f:irther 
apart than the oFficeri in a single bank. 
IVut ilie S.rKIO ofriccrs, branch managers, 
tellers and other employees of Bank of 
America form a California-wide organiza- 
tion of unique service value (o business 
fxeciilivcs and bankers everywhere who 
may be eager to develop their interests in 
the West's greatest market. Your inquiries 
directed tu Bank of America will receive 
prompt attention. 



RESOURCES . . . $1,628,586,277.77 

DEPOSITS $1,482,791,675.79 

CAPITAI FUNDS $ 118,853,365.58 

California'^ only slate wide hank 



BANKING THAT IS BVILDINQ CALIFORNIA 

^ank of Amerira 

NATIONAL IS^^Vct ASSOCIATION 

Matn Olfnes^San Francuco and LtJH An^rtn 




f Continued from page 19) 
(lures could lie revamped lo equal Ihoae 
of the larger companies. This operator 
had had a perfect safety record. A Civil 
Aeronautics Authority Inspector pointed 
out certain Improvements that might be 
made. At the request of the operator, 
the committee lent a helping hand. 

Many persons are afraid to tty In win- 
ter or over the mountains The com- 
mittee, in its study of causes and rem- 
edies, found that, of the comparatively 
few accidents considering the miles 
flown in the past four years, only a half 
occurred in mountainous terrain and 
half in what might be termed bad 
weather. Further, not in all these cases 
were mountains or weather factors the 
i-au.se of Ihe accidents. In only one acci- 
ilent in the past four years was ice on 
the plane surface a contributary caus<' 
Steps must be taken to prevent failure 
of the human element both in the air and 
on the ground. This is accomplished by 
continual systematic checking, inspect- 
ing, drilling and training. The operations 
i:i>nimiltee has worked hard on the sub- 
ject of pilot training, and the elimination 
from flight duly of those who are unlit. 
In this they have had the collaboration 
of expert flight surgeons available to 
each of the air lines Pilot training pro- 
grams, data on which are exchanged 
through the committee, have been placed 
in effect by all air lines. Three means of 
training arc used: 

1. Extension courses, with cln.ssroom 
work at times and places convenient for 
the pilots. 

2. Actual flight training and checking 
by chief pilots. 

3. Simulated fltpht. in conjunction with 
simulated radio range and radio marker 
»ignalti In the "link" trainers. 

The written courses combined with 
classroom work include drilling in things 
lo do and who does them ; navigation and 
meteorology and most efficient throttle 
aetlings for best power and economy. 
In these courses, motion pictures are 
shown of aircraft in varying flight posi- 
tions with ajlk streamers on the wings to 
depict air flow and its effect on flight. 
This is an example of industry-govern- 
nienl collaboration. An air line provided 
the airplane and crew for this movie. 
The National Ad\'1sory Committee for 
Aeronautics at Langtey Field supplied 
apparatus and the research brains. All 
air lines benefit. 

Many of the improvements In air- 
liners have been made possible by the re- 
search conducted by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and 
by manufacturers of aeronautical equip- 
ment. The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
has a planning and development divi.sion 
which has done some worth-while ex- 
perimentation and testing. This division 
coordinated, with manufacturers and air 
lines, the results accomplished on de- 
icing apparatus. The division is now 
working on the instrument landing sys- 
tem on which air lines and manufac- 
turers have already done considerable 



work. Thi.s plannintr and drvelnprir-nt 
work goes -it 
causes. Its i , , i,- 
tion. The engineering and rnainlen.iiice 
committee of the air transport assiK-ia- 
tion meets twice a year progress is so 
rapid In this business that annual meet- 
ings are too far apart. The meetings are 
rotated among places where air lines 
have overhaul shopis. so that the hojit air 
line can show methods and equipment. 

Agendas are made up of problems 
submitted by committee members of 
which there Is one to each air line. No 
more than two papers are read by ex- 
perts on plans for the future. The rest 
of the three-day ' i-oa arc devoted 
to swapping ex I how the .si>e- 

clfic problem ui uiii: an line has been 
licked by others. 

Exchange of technical data 

THE Army, Na\'y. Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, National Advisory Commit- 
tee and Bureau of Stanilards semi their 
technical men to those conferences. Prob- 
ably no Indu.stry exchanges technical 
data to the extent the air lines do. Like 
the operations committee, these men 
exchange memoranda between confer- 
ences. The Army and Navy are on the 
mailing list for these data and recip- 
rocate by contributing their own A 
subcommittee of engineers has in its 
membership air line chief engineers two 
of whom are well known test pilots. This 
group serves as the backbone for safety 
of the equipment itself and the men who 
work with it on the ground. 

A meteorological committee mailc up 
of the chief weather men of all the air 
lines is headed by Ed Min.ser of Trans- 
continental and Western Air. A sub- 
committee of this group is used for liai- 
son purposes between the air lines and 
the Weather Bureau. The committee of 
the whole has developed weather charts 
used not only by the air lines taut by the 
Army and scientific schools. 

Chairman Minser has issued a study, 
based on data the air lines submitted to 
the Weather Bureau, telling pilots what 
weather conditions to watch for to avoid 
lightning. J. J. George, the commiltee 
member representing Eastern Air Lines, 
has conlrihuled some studies of fog con- 
ditions so that this former aviation 
bugaboo may be anticipated. The asso- 
ciation has recently announced an an- 
nual cash award open to pilots, dis- 
patchers and meteorologists for the best 
research leading to improvement in dis- 
patching and weather forecasting. 

These details may seem unimportant 
singly but each of them and many others 
are vital to the whole. Industry has led 
in doing the job; it knows that acci- 
dents are always looking for a place to 
happen. With constructive aid by gov- 
ernment rather than tight regulation, 
everything humanly and scientifically 
possible is being done to keep air carrier 
operation from being a place toward 
which accidents are headed. 



Government by Whim 



By GEORGE MORRIS 



f \ WORD has appeared in the daily 

» press reguiariy during the past ten 
years — so often, in fact, that it has 
lost its meaning. The word is "un- 
certainty." 
m "Business Uncertain." "Uncortain- 
H ty Rules the Markets," and so an. 

Uncertainly in Hfe is both disturb- 
ing and deterring. The rumor of a 
bridge out, involving a detour of un- 
known distance, often causes post- 
ponement of a trip. A flurry in the 
style market disturbs the dealer about 
to stock his shelves. Even the hazards 
of weather have given rise to scores of 
forms of insurance policies covering 
everything from crops to shipping. 

All these are hazards of nature and, 
through the years, business men have 
developed an "actuarial" mind so that 
they could evaluate approximately 
such risks and take them in their 
stride. 

But, in the past ten years, a new 
hazard has appeared, a man-made 
governmental hazard. Doubly unfor- 
tunate it is that it comes at a time 

»when the going is hard because of 
a depression, when normal uncer- 
tainties are accentuated. 
The new uncertainty is a change 
from a government of laws to a gov- 
ernment by men. The legal term is 
"administrative law," a cold, technical 
term but one which, translated into 
cause and effect, is perhaps a greater 
hazard to the planning of a business 
undertakiOK than all others combined. 



"administrative law" is a cold, technical term 
but one which, translated into cause and effect, is the 
greatest hazard that business faces today 



The Lord Chief Justice of England 
calls it "The New Despotism," and one 
of its manifestations is something 
new in this country, but very old in 
Europe : a fear of one's own Govern- 
ment. 

This country was built on confi- 
dence in government; confidence in 
government restraint of the illegal; 
confidence in government protection 
of the legitimate. That confidence has 
been succeeded by uncertainty. 

The law today may be the whim of 
one man. Tomorrow the law may be 
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the whim of another man. Laws 
change with change in administra- 
tors. Sometimes a law is changed 
when an administrator changes his 
mind. 

All laws affecting the success, if 
not the destiny, of business are not 
written in the statutes. Many of them 
are concealed in the brief cases of the 
dictocrats. The law regulating or con- 
trolling private enterprise is what 
men say it is. The law may be one 
thing for one group. It may be an- 
other thing for a different group. 

Time was when a lawyer could take 
the statutes from the shelf and tell 
his client what his I'ights were under 
the law. If the client is an industry, 
the lawyer now does not need a book. 
What he needs is the latest ruling on 
a question similar to the one pre- 
sented, 

"That," he can assure his client, 
"was the law last Thursday." 

He cannot assure the client that he 
will not be cited next Thursday for 
having observed the law proclaimed 
the week before. 
This situation has come about be- 



The Lord Chief Justice of 
England calls it "The New 
Despotism." 
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agcncios which it creates. AprK)jni«l 
officials in those organizations then 
malte their own regulations and in- 
terpret them ; -e. 

A score of - are now 

operating in U .isluHgtoii. creating 
business uncertainty. A few exam- 
p'os of the uncertainty resulting from 
the activities of a single one of these 
agencies were revealed by the recent 
investigation of the National Labor 
Ikiard by a con>;ressional committee. 

Reward for help 

HOW. for instance, is a business man 
to proceed in the face of a situation 
such as arose when a Wage-Hour 
Administrator ruled that $200 a 
month imiployees came within the 
provisions of the law; afterwards 
ruled they were exempt and, finally, 
put them back again? After much 
searching of the statutes, the Admin- 
istrator explained that he was re- 
warding a labor union, "because it 
has done such a swell job in helping 
me to fight my battles." 

Under former congressional pro- 
cedure, the law would have included 
or excluded $200 a month employees. 
Argument could also be advanced in 
favor of denying a dictocrat the right 
to interpret a law for a pay-off. 

The administration of the National 
Labor Relations Board reveals a case 
of congressional dereliction. In a re- 
cent decision, the Supreme Court up- 
held the Board's right to deprive 
workers of an opportunity to obtain 
bargaining representatives of their 
own choice. 

"It seems to be thought," the de- 
cision said, "that this failure to pro- 
vide for a court review is productive 
of peculiar hardships . . . but these 
are arguments to be addressed to 
Congress and not the courts." 

Discussing the decision, the Balti- 
more Sun says: 

We now know, on the highest aulhor- 
ily. that the Labor Boaitl, instoad of 
grasping for illc>;al powpr.'s, has. in fact, 
been operating within the language of 
the loosely drawn and. In sonie respects, 
obnoxioua enactment committed to It by 
Congress. We know thai Congress and 
the Administration inlended this law to 
be a threat to employers and a source of 
jiower to the labor unions. We know that, 
if the Lal)or Board has appeared to favor 
the C.I.O. over the A.F.L. and Indepen- 
dent unions, it had the power, under the 
law, to make euch a choice. 

Even admitting that the law was 
intended "to be a threat to employers 
and a source of power to labor 
unions," the Congress could not have 
anticipated many of the things the 
Board has done. Congress assuredly 
did not dream, in enacting an admin- 
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cr has a chance before mc or the 
Board." 

The House committee revealed that 

. ■ ' hor of the B- ' ! of this 
. . "1 think if i ■ looked 

:uuund for ;• ly wuo under- 

stands the u . . : ilivc duties of 
the job and sticks to them." 

The provocation for the obscrv'ation 
was discovery of discrepancies in a 
memorandum, on which the Board 
would reach a deci.sion. Examination 
of the record by this same minority 
member led him to note that "the case 
smelled." The investigation revealed 
the procedure of the Board: The 
Board decides a case according to the 
facts. The secretary prepares the 
"facts." 

Further enlightenment is provided 
on what an employer may expect at 
the hands of the Board : 

A Regional Director, in cooperation 
with a labor union, tried to make a 
case of unfair labor practices against 
the Aaronsson Printing Co., of De- 
troit. The Regional Director wrote, 
"This is a weak case and we are try- 
ing to break down Aaronsson rather 
than go to a hearing." 

If the Board has no case and a capa- 
ble secretary is unable to manufac- 
ture one. the altcrnativ'e is to give the 
employer the third degree, break him 
down and compel him to admit guilt. 

Then there was the episode of a 
telephone conversation. The Board 
made a decision which was not alto- 
gether agreeable to David Dubinsky. 
President of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. Mr. Dubin- 
sky was reported to have telephoned 
the Board and said, "That isn't what 
we pay our money for." 

No check on bribe hint 

BIVIDENTLY the Investigating Com- 
mittee attached some importance to 
Mr. Dubinsky's jocular remark. 

"I wanted to ask Dr. Leiserson." 
( Board Member witness ) inquired the 
committee chairman, "if the Board 
made any investigation, after that 
telephone conversation, to see who, if 
anybody, connected with your Board 
wa.s in the pay of Mr. Dubinsky?" 

Dr. Leiserson said he did not think 
so. 

Nor will the state of uncertainty in 
the business mind be relieved by dis- 
closure of the activity of a Board 
member in connection with labor trou- 
bles in a Pennsylvania industry. The 
industry employs 6,000 workers. Two 
hundred went on a strike. Pickets 
milled about the place. Workers re- 
fused to affiliate with a union other 
than the one to which they belonged. 



The head of thf union had an in- 
spiration. He learned that one of the 

mers was a 

. He wrolp ;i 

letter to a member of the hu\ ; 
Board, citing the union's grievat < ■ 
against the indu8tr>'. He intin> '> i 
that the Boston store might be ui- 
terested. The Bonrtl mf^mbor trans- 
mitted ' ij. 

A re.. . II is that 

the member of the Labor Board en- 
couraged a boycott of an industry 
which refused to compel its employees 
to affiliate with a union. On the <>' !n ■ 
hand, the Board consistently rel . ■ 
employees the right to vote on tiit 
question of affiliating with company 
unions on the ground that they arc 
company dominated. 

The apprehension which a mer- 
chant miKhi fet-1 in such a situation i.« 
apparent. Kfuding IxMween the lines 
of a letter from :i member of the 
Labor Board, it would not be difficult 
for the merchant to decide that it 
would be to his interest to notify the 
indu.stry that he would buy no more 
goods from them until Ihe labor trou- 
ble was settled. With Ihi' rfcord Imj- 
fore him, he might reasonably con- 
clude that refusal to follow implied 
directions would mean labor troubles 
for himself. Storekeepers do not relish 
the idea of pickets obstructing their 
doors with placards describing them 
as unfair to organized lalxir. Some 
might conclude from this incident 
that the Labcjr Board has added to 
administrative law-making, a special 
course in intimidation. 

Bureaus with czar-like powers 

WHEN Congress adopted the exp<>di- 
ent of delegating power to executive 
boanl.s, bureaus, authorities, commi.s- 
sions and federal corporations, it left 
to them the definition of rules, their 
application, their infringement and 
the degree of punishment. It left to 
them, often without court appeal, the 
prosecution of citizens, the question 
of intent, the judging of those citizens 
and the fixing of fine or imprisonment 
by the same personnel. This brought 
about the uncertainty which the press 
reports almost daily as preventing 
business expansion. 

No one rcculls when manager.'?, 
actual and prospective, men who 
dare to risk upon a business venture 
their energies and saving.s — and oth- 
er peoples' savings — have been so be- 
wildered as to the road ahead. Un- 
doubtedly this is largely due to lack 
of a legislative chart, prepared by 
Congress. 

The uniformity of bureau opera- 
tions, all tending In the same direc- 
tion, may not be passed over on the 
ground of inexperience and ignorance. 
The viciousness suggests that the 
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operation is not devoid of purpose. 
The dictocrats call it planned econ- 
omy. In Russia they call it the five- 
year plan. In Germany it is the four- 
year plan. 

The new order admittedly is fairly 
well established when a Manchester, 
N.H., mill is compelled to put on the 
pay roll, with two years' back pay, 
two men whom it declined to employ 
two years ago. Industry cannot feel 
otherwise than insecure and uncer- 
tain when a flour mill operator, whusv 
mill burned two years ago whilt; hf 
was negotiating with labor, is in- 

i formed that he owes employees two 
years' back pay. 
A Johnson City, Tenn., chair fac- 
tory failed in 1932, was reorganized in 
1935 to provide johs for 350 workers. 
In 1937 a union organizer appeared 
and announced that he was the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for the 
workers. The manager asked to see 
his authority. The organizer departed 
and filed charges with the Labor 
Board alleging unfair labor practices. 
I^^The Board sustained the charges. 

Passing on the Board's findings, the 
Court of Appeals said they "not only 
fly in the face of evidence produced by 
the respondent through witnesses 
whose credibility is not impeached, 
but are in direct conflict with the evi- 
dence of its own witne.^ses." 

The Board, said the Court, is not 
bound strictly by technical rules of 
evidence, "But wc do not understand 
that this is a caveat to arbitrarily 
substitute surmise, suspicion and 
guess for proof." And that situation 
will continue until Congress comes to 
recognize the viciousness of admin- 
istrative laws and returns to the 
ancient practice of governing the 
country through legislation. 

Five amendments to the Wagner 
Act have been proposed to break the 

§ Board's strangle hold: 
1, Separation of the Board's judicial 
and prosecuting functions. 
2. Provisions affecting the Board's pow- 
ers to determine collective bargaining 
units. 

3. A clause preventing the Board from 
certifying one union as representative of 
several industrial plants or units without 
the consent of all tho unit.t Involved, 

4. TifihtentnK of Ihc rules of evidence 
applicable to board hearings. 

5. A provision permitting employcra to 
discuss labor matter.^ with their employ- 
ecs— a practice from which they are now 
barred. 

No dictocrat was elected by the peo- 
ple to govern them or make their 
laws. Not only were they not elected 
but they could not be elected to any 
ofiice within the gift of the people. 
Universally mistrusted, they yet ar- 
rogate to themselves, with the con- 
sent of Congreas, authority to write 
the laws, control the fields and fac- 
tories, and rule over the destiny of 
130,000,000 people. 
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Arnold Cf'lllt 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y. 



Jtiit say the word and an 
Hgry Form Specialist will 
come to your office and 
show you how to save 
money in writinp multiple 
copv forms and other busi- 
ness records. Remember, 
you cannot buy this ser%tcc 
— il is yours simply for 
the asking without involv- 
inji you in any way. I( you 
ssuni to enjoy the same 
sharp savinjjs that ihou- 
sand* of f.fify customer* 
hitvc known for years, you'll 
phone or wire Egry today. 



Egry Business Systems 

]i\ suiiidji to operate any department of 
any business without adequate systems. 
^x4lcneve^ a record must be written, there 
arc opportunities for mistakes, carelessness, 
forgetfulncss, icmpiation to cut into profits. 
Let an Ffiry Rejiisler System protect your 
business aj4ainst loss, by means of aJtcr- 
ation-proof audit copies of all transactions 
auiomaiitally filed in the locked compart- 
ment of the reRisier when the transactions 
arc recorded. No more disputes, misunder- 
standings, argumcnis. Ask for a demon- 
srraiiiin in your own olBce , . , without 
obligation. Literature on request. Phone, 
wire or write Dept. NB-240. 




Th* Egry AiKliiot ... a Trti-Palf. <*r Cnm- 
Pdk KffgiBtcr, mniltlietj nn d r.i*h drjwrr 
foffmnf Jn inUKTAl unit. Putt control «nd 
proxvctuin wh«r« it ■■ n««d*4 ni^M — 4f th« 
oab dmns — tht bent of your buiuMa. 



The EGRY REGISTER Company, Dayton, Ohio 

SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Imprinted AUTOPOINTS 
Open Doors fw Your Salesmen! 

# Hrlr''i a ^\\\ tlinl ni.ike--^ a ^i^ml 
impression rt|^tt from Ihc storl 
Bnd goes on recommending your 
product yeor after year. l>y its own 
troublc-frec wfiting pcrfurmnncc 
Has fumous Grip Tite tip leodv 
can't wobble or fall oul Your sales 
message imprinted on an Aulopoint 
is assured a iKrninncnt place in your 
prospect's pocket Tlie value of im- 
printed Auiopuiiits in sales work has 
liccti proved thousands of times. 
Write for our fact-filled book. "The 
Human Side of Sales Strategy." thai 
lells how more than 6.(H)0 prominent 
firms use Aulopoints to increase 
tales and open new accounts. 

AUTOPOINT COMPANY. Dti>T PiM s 
1801 FOSTER AVC. CHICACO, ILL. 




The / Better Psf^aL 




VIZ 

and CELLUGRAF 
SIGNALS 

Vifadie VUibIc lnd»x and Record Systems 

T ' of juur 

tu I he 

til r. tiu'jrat — the 
r niih the Krtp 
r initli;: 6 t«i!*i«. 3 
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SICMALS, 



GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
80 WaUitaurn Aw., Cdrnfarldt*. Mau. 
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The Plight of fhe Medium -Size Business 



f Continued from pat/e ZSI 
as far as financing business la concerned 
hut they blend together. These two prob- 
lems visualize : 

1. The need for an organized market 
1.1 provide intermediate llnancing. not 

liorl-term financing for three to six 
i ionth.-i for seasonal operations, but lonir- 
rm flnanclnf; for two to 20 years. 

2. Pernianent equity flnancinj; to de- 
. t lop profitable growing corporations in 
■ ocpandlng industries. 

These are the deftnite, positive needa 
to assist in solving many of our economic 
ills and they are needed, not for small 
business or big business, but for the en- 
terprises sandwiched between these two 
Kroups and with tangible net worths be- 
tween $10,000 and $500,000. 

The problem of financing 

WHEN we come to the problems of rais- 
ing long-term money and permanent 
capital by issuing securities, we arrive at 
the crux of our economic dilemma, at 
the actual needa of business enterprises 
which, in turn, is the crucial point in our 
entire commercial and industrial system. 
The financing of successful intermediate- 
size corporations has largely dried up. 

There are 8,000.000 unemployed in the 
United States, There are only two ways 
to get jobs for them; either the Govern- 
ment must give them yohs or private in- 
dustry must do so. 

I For private industry to provide job.s. 



the flow of investment money into busi- 
ness must be increased. 

The larger, well known, national cor- 
porations that have proftla ranging up- 
wards from $200,000 a year have an or- 
ganized market in normal times for rais- 
ing funds by selling .wcuritiea. The in- 
termediate-size coi-porations, however, 
have no organized money market and 
have never had one. 

Concerns that have a tangible net 
worth between $10,000 and $500,000 have 
obtained funds in the past largely from 
wealthy individuals and from affiliated 
concerns. 

There is every indication, however, 
that wealthy individuals have been in- 
vesting a steadily decreasing proportion 
of their funds In business enterprises of 
this character with the income tax rates 
where they stand today in the higher 
brackets, and with the opportunity of in- 
vesting in tax exempt securities. 

1 have just said that there has never 
been an organized financing market to 
raise funds for concerns m this group. 
This is absolutely so, but there has al- 
ways existed the chance that there would 
be some local public distribution of se- 
curities by concerns of this size. Where 
that has taken place, from time to time, 
the cost of raising funds has been high 
and often, after the security issue has 
been oETered to the public, it has been 
only partially sold. 

A recent study shows the cost of raising 
money in 1937 by 118 industnal corpora- 
tions for which comparable data was 
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available to the Securities and Exchange 
Conitiiijssion. 

In this tabulation, mining corporations 
were omitted, as the coat of raising 
capital has been nmch heavier for these 
enterprises than for typical industrial 
corporations. Retail corporations have 
also been onittted as information on only 
19 corporations in this category was 
available and. when that mrmber was 
broken liown into size categories, there 
were too few to give reliable informa- 
tion. No similar studies have been made 
covering 1938 or 1939 security regis- 
trations, 

IP Where financing is expensive 

IT IS evident from this study that inter- 
mediate-size corporations act ling bond 
issues of less than !j;2!j0.000 had to pay 
$9.10 on the average for each $100 bond 
sold; $18.10 for each $100 of preferred 
stock and $18,10 for each $100 common 
stock. 

In contrast, we find that large corpor- 
ations — not the biggest — which sold is- 
sues ranging in Size from $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 paid $5.60 for each $100 of 
preferred stock and $14 for each $]00 of 
common stock. 

Where less than $1,000,000 was l aised 
by an issue of securities, the costs were 
materially higher than where more than 
$1,000,000 was raised. Even in those few 
instances where intermediate-size corpo- 
rations have raised long-term money or 
permanent capital from the public, the 
costs have been heavy. 

Moreover, a study released by the Re- 
search and Statistics Section of the 
Trading and E^chang^e Division of the 
Securities ami Exchange Commission 
last June indicated the extreme difficulty 
of smaller unseasoned issuers in mar- 
keting securities even with these heavier 
costs. 

The study covered 584 issuers of this 
type that had registered $321,000,000 of 
securities between July 7, 1933 and June 
30, 1937. The conclusions were ; 

1. These issuers succeeded in selling 
only 23 per cent of the securities regis- 
tered within a year from the date the 
registration became effective. 

2. About one-third of these 584 issuers 
did not attempt to or did not succeed in 
selling any part of tlie securities regis- 
tered. The remaining 393 issuers reported 
sales equivalent to only 34 per cent of the 
amount registered. 

3. Going concerns were considerably 
more successful in selling their securities 
than were new ventures. Of the 393 issu- 
ers reporting any sales at all, the going 
concerns sold 44 per cent of the amount 
registered while the new ventures sold 
only 27 per cent. 

i. Success or failure of these smaller 
iasues was evidently determined within a 
relatively stiort period after registration. 
About 71 per cent of the reported sales 
were made within three months after 
registration. 

So. under the existing set-up of our 
economic structure, we find no organ- 
ized facilities to provide long-term 
money or permanent capital to inter- 
mediate-size concerns. 

Here is our outstanding fundamental 
American problem, our economic vac- 
uum, and it is growing bigger and more 
important day by day. 




r^£SF LOSSES 
HAVE GOT TO 

STOP!" 




T 'M liri-d i)f tlicsi- mdlcss inventory losses. It's i>biri i.nim{>h di.ii ihcrc's a lot of 
i'H])irnsive thievery going tin arminil tliis plam. Trimble is, wi- aL-iiially invite trrs- 
passers. What's to prevent any one from (.Dniinu into ovir place whether he lia.s any 
business here or nut? That's thu thinj; wc ntTi! to i-orrcct," 
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' "That's right, Mr. Wilson. Look at the 
li-nie around that plant next door. That's 
what we neeil. They never have the troubSe 
we do. Nobody's Koing to get over that 
barbed wire ro|) and get away with any- 
thing. The Cyclone Fence people built it 
lor thtin years ago and it looks as strong 
as ever. Why nor a.-ik CvLlnnc to figure on 
inir needs. Their ads say that it won't cosr 
anything to get an estimate." 

"Mad this coupon for me, Miss Roberts. 
W e'll see what Cyclone has to offer. They 
sell more fence than anybody else, so they 
oiiybt til havtf just what we want." 



Hviiusr I'fe.wu Co.. Depc. S20 

Waukcdun, II!. 
PlcBNC mnil mt. without »hli|{ittmn, copy 4»f 
^'Votir l-'enct- llow to Choose It — How In U»e 
it.^^ I ant inLere^ttd in fencintL: InduHtrial 
rroperty; □ Playifrnuod; TJ Rubidencc; 'Z\ Es- 
tate; School. Atipro\imiit«ly ffct. 

Name 

Addresi 



FREE.' n-Fage 
Book on Fence 




, , , , t , , vuu Set what Cyclone liu* 

mupan, today. 



\ll ihc Ei3ct>( vtiu wunt tii krtuw nbout [ence. \.A 
kinds illuMralcd. Till* book will help yoii choflf^e 
the rijiht lenfc for vmr properly — bu«inc»'i, 
^clvonl fit hotnc^ Whuihtr ymi netd juKl u few 
ivvi ui fence nr mifch nl it, hii^ nn ivti^ev unlit 
iTur. Mail ibf 




CYCLONE FENCE 



CYCLONE FENCK C O M I'A N 1 . Waukerian, 111. 

Hrj&nchvfc m Principal Cititt 
Standard Fiance Com^Dtly, Oakland, Culit.^ racif'u Cuast Diviatin 
Unitrd State* Sled Export CotnpnnVr Ntvir York 



UNITED STATES STEEL 




TEEL— symbol of guns and shells and 
^hips; of rails and girders and heavy 
iiiachinpry — Is finding new usefulneBs in 
permanent, attractive farm homes. 

In Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina 
and Florida, new steel buildings are spring- 
ing up where ramshackle old structures 
stood before; replacing the ugly, drafty 
shacks that have freckled the countryside 
for many generations. 

The dwellings are of no particular style, 
though they may be said to lean toward 
the semi-colonial. The average five-room 
bungalow is one story, and measures 24 by 
36 feet. The parlor or living room is flanked 
by two bedrooms across the front of the 
house, with a third bedroom in the rear. 
Kach room has a closet. The combination 
dining room and kitchen measures ten by 
21 feet. 

Wall sections are fabricated Into panels 
of four-fool widths and heights up to 12 
feet. Steel frames are made of cold formed 
channels and angles with conneclionfi spot 
^^jirelded. Interchangeable wall panels are 
^Hpiade solid, with duorii, window.s and other 
^^Bpcnings screened. Steel sashes are tjsed 
^^■nd these are welded to the panel frames. 

All interior walls and ceilings are fln- 
^^Khcd with one-half inch or thicker insula- 



tion board to serve as wall surface and in- 
sulation. Walla and ceilings are painted, 
plastered or left natural, lo suit the own- 
er's taste. 

Wooden doors of standard size and de- 
sign generally are used, set In wooden 
frames for interior doors and Into steel 
casings for exterior openings. 

All outside walls and the roof are cov- 
ered with a coat of fine white sand, applied 
over a wet second coat of paint. Engineers 
of the manufacturing company say this 
provides a protective covering that will 
last for many years. 

Also, it is claimed, the sand actually 
makes Ihc building cooler and the paint 
coat last longer because the particles of 
sand reflect the sun's rays. 

The steel piers on which the buildings 
rest may be set in concrete, to give added 
anchorage, but this is not considered 
nccc-jsary since the broad footings wdded 
to the base of the piers provide anchorage 
which engineers say will resist an 85-OTile- 
an-hour wind. 

The barn is built In two sizes. The most 
common measures 20 by 32 feet and ia 14 
feet high. It is built on 37 steel piers and 
has a hayloft. Space is provided in It for 
mute and cow stalls, a com crib, imple- 



ment storage space and for a wagon shed. 

The poultry house accommodates 50 
fowls. Steel wire mesh in front provides 
light and ventilation. A ramp allows fowls 
lo enter and leave, while a door facilitates 
cleaning and gathering the eggs. 

The smokehouse is eight by 12 feet, with 
an overhanging roof on one side to pn>- 
vide shelter for wash tubs or a work bench. 

The manufacturer claims the entire uni' 
of tlve buildings can be erected with": 
the ii!?e of skilled labor or special equii 
menu Complete units have been erected, 
ready for occupancy, within three weeks. 

The steel dwellings range in price from 
$1,695 to $1,904, depending upon number of 
rooms; porch, steel blinds, awnings and 
other extras. 

The barn costs $688 to $900; poultry 
house $154 to $167; smokehouse $133 to 
$142, and sanitary pri\-y $1)3 to $58. 

The steel houses are crated at the fac- 
tory and may be shipped anywhere, like 
refrigfratora or automobiles. 

The Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., a U. S. Steel subsidiary, built the steel 
housing units In its fabricating plant at 
Fairfleid, Ala., after research and experi- 
ments lasting two years, both in the labo- 
ratory and afield. — Wiujam Bbnnett 
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Hospitals Offer Opportunity 



iConttnmd from paife S5) 
have been saving for his wife ?" 
After 15 minutes' frantic search, the 
doctor asaembled a colJection of vital 
organs from various sources, and 
brought them to the widow, who studied 
them long and earnestly. At last she 
sighed and said, "I still can't under- 
stand.*' 

"Can't understand what?" queried the 
superintendent. 

"How such a good man as my husband 
died so young!" 

While the supervision both of students 
and teaching staff is handled by the 
Dean and other administrative officers 
of the medical schools, the hospital su- 
perintendent must tie in their activities 
with his institution. He must provide 
classrooms, amphitheaters, and research 
facilities. He must look to their disci- 
pline, provide them with meals, and stag- 
ger their hours of hospital attendance 
so that they will not interfere with the 
daily routine of the institution. He may, 
in many cases, "sit in" on appointments 
to the university faculty, especially if the 
faculty is recruited from his hospital 
staff. 

Another administrative function tend- 
ing to give a superintendent early gray 
hair is the nurses' training school. 

While these schools are presided over 
by a superintendent of nurses, the hos- 
pital administrator must provide for the 
maintenance of the school in hia budget, 
guide the morals and morale of the stu- 
dents, and fit their activities into the 
smooth operation of the hospital staff. 

The university functions of a hospital 
do not weigh on an administrator as 
heavily as his housekeeping functions. 
Few people realize the size and complex- 
ity of hospital management. Doctors and 
nurses, numerically speaking, constitute 
the smaller part of the staff. Hospital 
statistics show an average of one em- 
ployee or more for each patient. Hos- 
pitals are self-contained communities. 
Their laundries do the wash of a good 
sized town every day. thousands of 
pieces of bedding, uniforms and table 
linen. They have power plants, provid- 
ing electricity, heat, steam, and ice, and 
the capacity of the.se plants exceeds that 
required for the population of a small 
city. They have motion picture theaters, 
gift shops, tea rooms, libraries. 

Some country hospitals even grow a 
part of their own food supply and keep 
their own cows. The hospital hierarchy 
includes almost every conceivable type 
of occupation and profession. The pur- 
chasing department buys more than 
15,000 items annually, ranging from 
babies' bibs, white mice, cuatanl cups, 
and surgical needles to 400,000 quarts 
of milk and 1.000,000 eggs. Leaving aside 
the hundreds of rooms and dozens of 
laboratories, there are more than six 
miles of corridors to be cleaned daily. 

In Kings County Hospital {one of New 
York's large municipal institutions i the 
kitchens prepared and served 5.082,151 
meals in one year; the bakery shop pro- 



duced 973.,'393 pounds of bread and rolls 
and the butcher shop handled more than 
1,000,000 pounds of meat; §4,210,024 wa.-^ 
spent for maintenance; $l,5;il.712 for 
supplies and equipment; $2,697,312 for 
salaries to 2,968 employees. The hospital 
pharmacy compounded a total of 516,709 
prescriptions and the hospital blood bank 
enabled 2.415 transfusions to be given. 
Big business! 

Diets ace a special problem 

BUT don't get the idea that immense 
daily economies can be realized by cook- 
ing food by the ton and serving it on 
steam shovels. Every hospital faces the 
problem of special diets, which often 
calls for expensive or out of season foods. 
In one hospital, for example, a staff of 
dieticians supervises more than 200 spe- 
cial diets for each meal- 
Then there is the human equation. 
Although the quality of hospital fare is 
surprisingly high, there are always kick- 
ers, such as the patient who complained 
bitterly to the superintendent he had 
been served with chicken twice a week 
for a month and the nurses had per- 
sistently refused to give him all white 
meat. He didn't like dark meat and would 
go on a hunger strike if he received any 
of it in the future. The superintendent, 
checking on his record, found he had 
been on relief for five years before enter- 
ing the hospital and that the Social 
Service Division had sent more than $100 
to his destitute family. 

The pharmacy can be another trouble 
spot. Doctors are often eager to ex- 
periment with new and expensive drugs. 
They write prescriptions not in the for- 
mulary, and the head of the pharmacy 
notifies the chief executive's office that 
Dr. Smith has put in a prescription cost- 
ing $7. Then the superintendent asks 
Dr. Smith if something less expensive 
will not serve. Ordinarily the doctors 
cooperate, but occasionally there is fric- 
tion, 

Lawsuits are another administrative 
expense — not that hospitals often lose 
them, but because of the cost of insur- 
ance. A patient, who has received valu- 
able free treatments from the clinic, 
slips as he is going down the steps out- 
side and sues the hospital for neglect. 
People sue for burns, wrong diagnosis, 
autopsies without permission, because 
they felt worse after treatment, because 
they received wrong treatment—the list 
is endless. Most hospitals carry insur- 
ance for both malpractice and hability, 
and the prenuums are heavy. One aver- 
age sized hospital reports a malpractice 
insurance premium in the past five years 
of $15,000 of which only $600 was paid 
out in claims. The same hospital paid 
$10,000 in liability premiums, with small 
\ossea recorded. And yet the hospital 
fears to drop the insurance. Even where 
suits are few and the hospital wins, there 
are always a loss of time and unfortun- 
ate publicity. 

The administrator's hardest personal 
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BINDER 

for your copies of 
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for only $1 

AN inexpensive way to bind your copies 
of Nation's EL-.«iNBi!ii!. This binder ia 
strong, practical and simple to use. No 
punching or marring of the magazine is 
necessary. A click and the copy is in. 
Any issue can be removed without dis- 
turbing the other copies. Holds twelve 
isjsue.s. Send your order today to Nation's 
Business, Washington, D. C. 
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A TRADE AREA, under Ihe Amer- 
ican Flag — in Alaska nnd Hawaii, 
and in the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Panama Canal Zone, 
and other possessions — from which 
in 1938 we bought $333,000,000 
worth of products and to which we 
sold $328,000,000, is described in: 

"Commerce and Economic 
Resources of Our Outlying 
Territories and Pos«essiont" 

Ct)/>if.'» Fri}9 on Retjue;,! 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
Washington, D. C. 
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problems, however, grow from the daily 
round of human contacts. Public nuis- 
ance number one is visitors. AJl hospi- 
tals hax'e visiting hours, but they exist 
only to be broken. One administrator 
complained : 

"1 have never yet seen a visitor who 
hadn't just arrived from out of town 
on a train, or had a train to catch out 
of town and, if I enforced the rules, his 
trip would have been In vain." 

Another says. •'The visit' • ■ ■ ften 
Bicker than the patients ( < i -.• at 

least) and need more ati« ;.! i .:. The 
anxiety over loved ones loads them to 
pathetic extremes. One hospital reported 
a mother who had succeeded in stowing 
herself away for 15 consecutive days and 
nights before she was discovered. An- 
other tcils of a wife who for months has 
paced the street opposite the window 
by her husband's bed. 

Visitors disregard rules 

VISITORS are likely to smuggle in food 
forbidden to patients on a diet and, on 
occasion, even liquor. One story records 
a disturbance In the ward of a large 
hospital, where the nurses complained 
of a disagreeable odor. It grew worse 
and worse, and no one could track it 
down. Doctors, orderlies, even the hos- 
pital engineer prowled the ward an<I 
speculated on everything from a broken 
gas main to a dead rat between the walls. 
In desperation the administrator finally 
ordered the ward evacuated and fumi- 
gated. As the hetis were being rolled out. 
the myatery was solved. 

A stomach ulcer case, on a strict diet, 
ha<i been pining for his favorite delicacy, 
and a friend smuggled It in. Just as he 
was about to eat, the ward nurse came 
down the aisle and the friend shoved the 
foibidden dainties undemealh the mat- 
tress. Subsequently the patient lacked 
the strength to pull them out or the nerve 
to confess. But the hospital authorities 



discovered underneath his mattress the 
remnants of half a dozen kippered her- 
rings 

Another admirdstrative headache Is 
the information service. A wife i-'le- 
phi': ■ i' !it her husl)and. To answer 
hei ■■. Information must call the 

waii. »way from other patients, 

while she linds the man's chart and an- 
swers "he's about the aame as yester- 
day." 

"When are you going lo operate." the 
wife demands. Another call to the ward 
nurse. She doesn't know. Tlicn Informa- 
tion calls the RcsKicnl Surgeon. Perhaps 
It takes some lime to locate him. By now 
the wife in her anxiety has overe.stlmal- 
e<l her wait and complains bitterly that 
her lime has been wasted Then more 
people arc diverted lo pacify her. 

Uast but decidedly not least among the 
"behind the scenes" workers are the 
social service staff. Their duties are mul- 
titudinous- they arc the patients' link 
with the outsiile world, luid they take up 
the slack in his life before his entrance 
and after his discharge. Sometimes they 
help a patient's fatnily make the inevit- 
able financial readjuHlnients when the 
breadwinner Is stricken, at other llmc.H 
they check on the family resources to 
find out how much, if anything, the pa- 
tient can pay. While he is in the Institu- 
tion they keep a weather eye on his 
family; perhaps the children need ctothe.f 
or dental care. After the patient Is cuictl 
there is a period of convalescence and 
readjustment. 

In another way, social service workei.-i 
stand between the patient and the med- 
ical staff. If a patient has a juiiilfiable 
complaint, they pre.ss for a settlement 
before the proper authorities. Sometimes 
doctors resent thctn, particularly when 
a patient has been pronounced cured and 
the medical staff wants the bed for an- 
other patient. This Is not selflshness; the 
free wards of most institutions are filled 
beyond capacity. Then the social service 



When governmenf destroys itself 




Col. Robert A. Roos 
President of Roos Brothers, 
California 

"When any government frui- 
f rdfes the honeit efforts of those 
constituted by their special skill 
to bring dbout a more efficient 
method of carrying out thii 
business of exchanging the 
neceisities of existence . . . that 
government is working againif 
itself and its people." 
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•worker may go to the mat, anJ win w 
reprieve. 

In the last analysis, the fate of the vol- 
untary hospital may staiKl or fall upon 
the ability of ita administrator. For the 
hospital superintendent is a salesman! 
He sells the public shelter, food, and 
medical care. He sells the doctors lab- 
oratory and research facilities, well 
equipped operating: rooms, and satisfac- 
tory treatment for their patients. 

If the administrator's salesmanship is 
unsatisfactory, his hospital goes tu the 
dogs. Even within the past few years, 
one of the country's best known hospi- 
tals nearly closed its doors. It had two 
unsatisfactory administrators in succes- 
sion. Then the trustees called in a new 
administrator, and within two years they 
were putting a surplus aside. 

Hospital administration is one of the 
few fields not now overcrowded. Accord- 
ing to the 193S report of the American 
Medical Association, there were 6,128 
registered hospitals in the United States 
with 1,124.548 beds and 55,566 bassinets. 
Figurini: an average of one employee 
per bed, we And room in the profession 
for 1,180.114 employees. Certainly this 
would entitle "hospital business" to rank. 
as an important industry. 

^ Training for hospitals 

SOME universities are beginning to offer 
courses in hospital administration; the 
University of Chicago, for example, 
now has a three year course, open either 
to doctors or qualified laymen. But many 
executives, without disparaging the 
value of the course, feel that "you can't 
learn administration out of books," and 
that direct training in an institution is 
of more value. 

The hospital field offers career pos- 
sibilities to both men and women. Thou- 
sands who lack the inclination, the tal- 
ent, the time or money to become mem- 
bers of the medical profession, are by 
temperament and training qualified to 
become affiliated wdth some branch of 
the work. Various types of positions in 
the nursing field, in dietetics, in the lab- 
oratory, and in social service, as well as 
administrative direction of smaller hos- 
pitals, are open to women. By men, hos- 
pital work should be viewed as one of the 
vital industries. There is hardly a trade 
or profession that does not tit into this 
picture at some point; scarcely any type 
of background that will not benefit the 
applicant in some field of hospital work. 

Although the salaries for certain un- 
skilled and semi-skilled types of hospital 
work are lamentably low, executive sal- 
aries on the whole are adequate. The su- 
perintendent of a modest hospital in a 
suburban town or smaller city may real- 
ize $5,000 yearly. Some of the "plums" 
in the big cities may go to $15,000 and 
higher, if the various emoluments are 
figured, A position of this kind often in- 
cludes living quarters, an apartment or 
home for a married man, food, laundry — 
in fact everything but clothes. Salaries, 
however, have never been the major ob- 
jective of the really successful executives 
in the field. To them, the profession of- 
fers an unexcelled opportunity for scien- 
tific work devoted to relieving the suf- 
ferings of mankind. 



\ new freedom 
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Welcome news to execu- 
tives... and more welcome news to 
those hard-working girls who carry the 
burden of office work! A new freedom 
.from end-of-day fatigue. Long jobs 
made shorter, hard jobs made easier, 
by the easy action and speed of this 
new L C Smith. New typing aids, too: 



New Automatic Margin Set (actually 
operaiive wich one hanJIJ which sees 
right and left margins with one lever. 
New Concealed Touch Selector with 
set'en positive adjustments. New Card 
Holder . . . New Lint-space Mechanism 
...Improved Tabulator, . -plus all the 
lime-tested L C SMITH features. 




Ntnv in appearance., .modern, smart. . . 
and a step ahead in typing aids, this is 
truly the finest typewriter ever to bear 
the famous L C SMITH name. We 
want to prove to you, in your own 
office, that it will save time, money, 
and energy for you . . . and for your 
operators. Any L C Smith branch or 
dealer will gladly demonstrate it with- 
out obligation. 

Send for free copy of new edition of 
our helpful booklet "Tips to Typists." 

L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 2, 105 Almond St., Syracuse, New York 
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L C SMITH 

. . the finest typewriter in our history 
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As Radio Enters 1940 



Ml)R£ than 4-1 million radiu 
sets are owned by some 
30 million American families. 
Ttu-se families — marc than 100 
million people — arc therefore 
shareholdfrs in a great American 
urerprisc. No other nation ap- 
roachcs these figures. Never 
before has the importance of the 
American system of radiobeenso 
evident. News must be wmnowed 
Irtim propaganda, fact separated 
ftom claims. Our own forth- 
commg presidential campaign 
rai.ves further need for radio re- 
porting that is fair and unbiased. 

Through great music, famous 
artists and distinguished organi- 
.'.itions. radio provides the world's 
.lUistanJmg pn»grams. The poor- 
est man gels free what the richest 



man could not afford to buy 
RC"A, through the National 
Broa dcas t i ng Com pa n y . w i 1 1 con ■ 
tinuc in 1940 to maintain and 
improve American standards of 
broadcasting. 

But the activities of RCA ex- 
tend far beyond tadio broadcast- 
ing. RCA provides swift message 
service to all parts of the world, 
and to ships on the seven seas. In 
the R(;A Laboratories research 
c<jnstantly develops new services 
for radio. Tlius in I'^^y RCA 
made television a reality; in 1 y-lO 
it will extend it funhcr. RCA 
services also include activities in 
every other phase of radio. In all 
of these, the aim of R(;A is to 
provide the maximum service for 
the minimum cost to the public. 



These are fhe Services of RCA 

RCA Manufacturing Company. Inc 

Buiidcts ofRClA VjaorRadioscts.RCA VKtt..lj,s,K( A Radio Tubes, radio 
rifiiipracnt for broadciscin^, trantmisjioii and many other radiii services. 

Radiomarinf. corporation of Ami rica 

Manulicturcrs of radio safety devices for protecting lives and property 
a( sea, Swift message service to and from ships. 

National Broadc asting Company 

Operating the jiteit Red and Blue Networks, and priividin^;disringui5hed 
entertainment, including the famoijs NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
RCA iNSTiTtrris, Inc. 

A school offering technical courses in every phase of radio and television. 

R.C. A. Communications. Inc 

Radio message service to and ftom •!} foreign countries, and among 
principal cities in the United States. 
RCA |j\BOBATt>RIF.S— Continuous research in ever)' field of radio. 

fiTTTTl) R^dio Corporation of America 

RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
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' The DUST problem 

ust be solved by the builder of your Motor Control 




. . . or not at all 

Unless fhe contacts of Motor Contro[ are 
kept clean you are going to have trou- 
ble. Anyone knows that. And anyone 
who has ever looked inside a Motor 
Control enclosing case knows if isn't 
practical to dust off end scrub contacts 
. . . even if you were willing to spend 
tirne and money doing it. So the dusi 
problem must be solved by the Motor 
Control builder — -not the user. 

Cutler-Hammer engineers realized 
this years ago and designed verficof 
contacts that can't collect dust and 
grime, that sfoy clean, thot last longer, 
that work better. If you want greater 



dependobility, better performance and 
lower maintenance in Motor Control 
you must instsf on vertical contacts. You 
do this oulomofically when you stand- 
ordize on Cutler-Homtner, the Motor 
Control that uses verfico/ contacts ex- 
clusively. Specify Cutler-Hammer and 
jee the difference. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., Pioneer Eteclrical Manufacturers, 
1251 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 



CUTLER'HAMMER 





Your ears are our business 



Western Electric makes — for tlic nation's ears 

. — ihe telephont'S and iLe vast array of fqiupnu-nt iifffs;*ary 
to provide Bell telephone service. Moreover, out of tlie 
telejilione have come many oilier products which widen tlie 
hearing range of your cars — adding to puhlic safety, conve- 
nienee and pleasure. Here are some of these, made with 
the skill gained in seventy years' experience. 





THE AUDIPHONE— l)3»c(] on icubuiqucs 

lievflojied in Bfll Tclejilmoe Laboratories 
~is lir]pingni<iii)'thousaii(lij with tiiipairccl 
hearing to bear clearly again. The Ortho- 
Techaic model repre^eau the most recent 
forward step in hearing aids. 




RADIO BROADCASTING i^aUuatiuut- 

grou th nf wfirk in 15> ll Tt-lcjititine LaUor- 
aturics. Mure than 200 itf this country's 
leadiug stations uuw uite Weglern Electric 
c<iiiipuent to put your favorite programs 
on the air. 



THE FLYING TELEPHONE, ^«hich helps 

iiuko pij-silfle loiiaj 'a epli-mj id airline ser- 
vice. Is the air-tnintled mcralier of the fam- 
ily. All thenajor airlines and many private 
flyers now keep an ear to the ground with 
Weblem Electric erftiipment. 




TALKING PICTURES, too. came out of 

lelcphiine research. The principal produc- 
ers and thousands of theatres use Western 
Electric Eound apparatus for recording and 
reproducing pictures that entertain and in- 
struct millions. 





PUBLIC ADDRESS e<pii]>Miciii. ulnch 
widens the hearing circle at large gather- 
iii^>. ia another young brother of your tetc- 
phune. It Ben'e« many purposes in hotels, 
BcUuula, hospitals, auditoriums, stadiums, 
airjiorta and aniuaemenl parka. 




POLICE RADIO— pioneered hy the mak- 
ers of your Bell telephone— is one of the 
law's nio!ii powerful weapons. Today 
Weetcrn Electric equiptnent is helping to 
incredsc arrests and decrease crimee — giv- 
ing added protection to 43 million people. 



Western Etectric 



, . . made your 
BELL TELEPHONE 



LOOKS LIKE METAL: ACTS 



LIKE METAL: IS METAL 



The ward Aiuminum on a can of paint is no figure of speech. 

Tin- Alumiiiuiii in Aliiniimirn paint is Alumiiuini. 

Flakes ^t^ lioircst riielal. puutided v(?iy thin, iiidcvd, and 
each with stttrn-* of tht: same characleristiis as a sheet of 
Aluminum Idg enough lo roof a railroad far. 

luiih flaki- is polislied in the making. Hence the higli 
refli'r linjr pinvcr uf Alniiiiiiiim jtaiiit. 

Laili flake is o|ja([ue. Tliat's why Ahjtninum paint hides 
so well. 

Kai h flake has the resistance-to-corrosion which Nature 
yave to Aliimitiiini. 

Take enoufih <>f such well made flakes isueh as Alcoa 
Alliron Pasl<' or Powder I put them into the right vehicle 
lor the joh at hand, and you've got a [laint that has proijer- 
lif>s III) other paint can hoasl. 



Even if you never use any paint anywhere (vie never 
heard of such a person I, this advertisement will help you 
renienilier FJeflectivily and Resistance lo Corrosion, those 
Iwii r hnire iittrihules nf Aliiminutii. 

Another moneysaving way U> take advantage of Re- 
flectivit) is to use lightiiifj refleetors made hy leading 
iiiaiiiifartiircr>* from \lzak Refletinr Lijrlilitifr Sheet, which 
is Alcoa Almniuum spwiallv surfaretl to <rive Ixtth hijili 
reflectivity and long life. 

Every lime you use any piece of Alcoa Aluminum you 
profit liy Ahauiiuim's Jiatural Resislarn'e to Corrosion. And 
that goes for the strong Alloys of Alcoa Ahnriinuin. the 
weight Slavers of industry. 

Aluminum Company of America. 2125 tiulf Building. 
I'illsliurgh, Pennsylvania. 
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making tobacco better-than-ever 

mid l.iickii'n Ixtii^lil the rrcniii 

llf lIu'M- llctll'I-llrUII - l*H-|- «TH|>^, ' !-lH H 

M. J. Move. ^1 :irt-luiii«t-iiiiiii liir Itt X'urrt 

SM<lKKK:"l lnwiliil Utiric Sam letid a liiitui?" 

MU. MOM-:: "Thv L . S. GnvrrimK-iil lAp ri- 
iiii'iii SiiitiiHis showeil TurtMeK new iiii>thiHls 
(if fjriiwiiiji li)!iac(.'(»." 

S.WHiKH: "Anil lluil's why you say cro|>s 
have iiii)ii((veil ill rcfi-nt vriirs?" 

MK, >loYK: "V»•.^. Kvfn llmiiph crops do 
\.ir\ witfi wtMllii-i — luhaccd t(n|jv i> ln^lli-r 
lliati I'ViT." 

S.\l<(kKR! "Ui.i-. lilt- IuIku to thai ••ofh into 
I.iifkies come frtmi thfsr inufnivcii i^rojis?" 

MK. MOVE: "Yes, sir. Lurkies alwins /ifire 
lintiflht ihc finfr l()l)ai'i-i) hiIiI tm iiiv wiire- 
iciii-f III Kir. I hat s llif rcasi iri I vc sriiukcd 
ii iii iiivM'fl And it s alsi) (hi- n-a- 

>iiti vvh\ l.iick)r> arc ihr 2-to-l tavoritf of 
iiiiif|iriiilfiil liilnin ii men — linvers. antlinn- 
I'l-rs and vvarchuusctin'M. 

'['i v l.jir-kies lor a werk. Y'oiril find they're 
t?a.--v iin vmir throat — hpcaiise ihp "I na.stinp" 
[>r(iffss takt's out I'trtairi harsh thrual irri- 
tants hiinul in all loliai i-o. 

Yiiii'll aKi. (uid ni,( why— WITH MEN WHO 
KNOW TOBACCO BEST- IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 



Have you 
tried a 

LUCKY 

lately? > 




